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NEW TEAR. 

To the thoughtful and wise all seasons and occurren- 
ces are capable of suggesting trains of pleasmg or 
profitable reflection. Nature with her varying garb is 
to them no dumb pageant. All above, beneath, and 
aroimd them, the eartli, the air, and viewless flight of 
time, utter voices for them. Days speak, and montlis 
and years impart instruction. 

At the present moment, the past and the future nat- 
urally rise up before us — ^the year that is gone, and the 
year which is to come. The former can now benefit 
us only by its admonitions and warnings. With what- 
ever sunny vestments, or garments of funereal sadness 
it has been clad, it now lives only in memory. Its 
joys and its sorrows have been tasted ; its fears and 
hopes are ended ; and its opportunities are past. Our 
thoughts and actions have been given in to the record- 
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"Z NEW YEAR. 

ing angel, and are placed in the book of God's remem- 
brance. 

What are some of the reflections, feelings, and 
emotions which a review of the past is fitted to awaken? 
In the first place, it should have the efiect of exciting our 
gratitude. The monuments of God's care and good- 
ness every where meet our eye. We have but to 
pause and consider, to look within and about us, to be 
convinced that our debt of gratitude and love to him is 
vast, is "endless." Our life is a mystery in its origin, its 
continuance, and its end. Dangers press around us at 
every step. Hosts of diseases stand ready to convey us 
to the tomb. Yet our Heavenly Father has preserved 
us. He has borne us up in the arms of liis love, and 
his invisible hand has scattered unnumbered blessings 
in our path. 

To his original appointment we are to ascribe those 
great laws and processes of nature, to which, and not 
to ourselves, primarily, we owe our comforts and 
happiness. We look to the earth for those supplies, 
without which we must soon perish ; but are these sup- 
plies called forth by our industry and skill alone? 
Can we send forth temperate airs ? Can we recal the 
sun to dissolve the frost, and expel the gloomy train of 
winter ? Can we moderate the summer heats ? When 
the ground, on which we tread, is as ashes, and vege- 
table nature sickens and languishes, can we collect the 
vapors and disperse them in gentle showers ? Can 
we scatter abroad the gems of morning dew ? Are the 
seasons subject to our power ? Can we waken the 
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N£W TEAR. 3 

melody of spring, or call forth its delicate odors? 
Can we ripen the harvest, or give their hues and flavor 
to the autumnal fruits ? Can we ^vield the elements, or 
bind the planetary influences ? Of aU the treasures of 
the year, vast in number and importance, how few are 
produced by the sole agency of man ! How little is it 
man can do at best ! Of himself how feeble and help- 
less ! 

We are thus invited to call to mind what we have re- 
ceived. We are admonished, in the next place, to con- 
sider what we have done ; what returns we have made 
to God for his goodness. How have we employed 
the year through which he has conducted us ? Have 
we been insensible and forgotten him, living in care- 
lessness of his laws, and without a due sense of his all- 
surrounding presence and agency, thus subjecting our- 
selves to the charge of practical atheism ? Have we 
been deaf to the gentle whispers of mercy, by which 
he has designed to win us to virtue and to himself? 
Has love to him been our supreme motive, our gov- 
erning principle ? or have we pursued selfish ends, 
been wedded to narrow and grovelling views and in- 
terests ? What advances have we made in goodness, 
in humility, in self-government, and benevolence? 
Has time served to abate our virtuous ardor, and chill 
the kind aflections of our nature, or has it contributed 
to inflame a thirst of excellence, to extend and enliven 
our sympathy, and draw closer the ties, which connect 
us with our fellow traveUers on the journey of life ? 
We have approached several steps nearer the tomb ; 
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4 NEW YEAR. 

have we in the same proportion added to our fitness for 
heaven ? 

These are questions which deeply concern old and 
young. Let every one seek a reply to them from hii 
own heart. This reply, it is to be feared, will, in but 
too many cases, be a very melancholy one. 

We cannot recal the past. But the future, should 
a future year be granted us, is yet in our power. 
Reform and improvement are within our reach. Let 
us be anxious and strive to secure them. With thd 
past year let our sins die, let our imperfections be 
dropped, and our follies end. Let us riot take them 
with us into the coming term. Let them not mar the 
texture of our future lives. Let them not sully the 
moments which are yet to arrive. Let those moments, 
however few, or however numerous, be rendered 
back pure to the hand that dispenses them. Let the 
year be safcred to justice and to humanity, to what- 
ever is right and fit in feelings and temper, and virtu- 
ous, attractive and fair in action. We may, if we will, 
render it subservient to the cause of knowledge, and of 
goodness, to our own felicity, and to the peace and 
happiness of society. We may prevent its waste and 
abuse, but we cannot remedy them when it is gone. 

We view the past, it may be, with a feeling of dis- 
approbation ; we are dissatisfied with the attainments 
already made, we are oppressed with a sense of our 
deficiencies, with the recollection of time misspent, of 
opportunities neglected, and powers abused. Let us 
not go on adding sm to sin, and- bitterness to regret, 
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THE HOUR or D£ATH. 5 

sowing iniquity and reaping of it sorrow. Enough of 
imperfection will remain with us, at best, often to sad- 
den our reflections, and weigh down our spirits to the 
earth. Let us not unnecessarily increase the burden^ 
lest it be greater than we can bear. 

Each year leaves a void in the circle of acquaintan- 
ces, relatives, and friends. Familiar forms disappear, 
and we look aroimd, and ask, where are the compan- 
ions of our journey ? They have entered the world of 
spirits* How soon we shall follow them is known on- 
ly to Him by whose power we are sustained in being. 
Death may strike at any moment* All else has its 
season and hour. 

" Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither," 

** But who shall teach us when to look for death ? '* 

Who shall point out its place and hour? Since 
then we know not our time, what remains for us but to 
be ready and watch, that we be not surprised by the 
summons, however soon, or sudden, its arrival ? 



THE HOUR OF DEATH. 
{From Mn, Hemans.) 

LcATXs have their time to fall. 
And flowers to wither at the North-wind's breath. 

And stars to set—but all. 
Thou hast til seasons for thine owD» oh Death ! 
1* 
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tnt HOUK OF DfcATH. 

Day is for mortal care. 
Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth, 

Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer— 
But all for thee, thou Mightiest of the earth. 

The banquet hath its hour. 
Its feverish hour of mirth, and song, and wine ; 

There comes a day for grief's o'erwhelmiog power, 
A time for softer tears — but all are thine. 

Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay. 

And smile at thee — but thou art not of those 
That wait the ripenM bloom to seize their prey. 

Leaves have their time ta fall. 
And flowers to witlier at the north- wind's breath, 

And stars to set — but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh Death! 

We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer-birds from far shall cross the sea. 

When autumn's hue shall tinge the golden grain- 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee ? — 

Is it when spring's first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie ? 
Is it when roses in our paths grow pale ? — 
They have one season — all are ours to die ! 

Thou art where billows foam. 
Thou art where music melts upon the air ; 
Thou art around us in our peaceful home. 
And the world calls us forth— and thou art there. 

Thou art where friend meets friend. 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest — 

Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princdy crast. 
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Leaves have their time to fa11» 
And flowers to wither at the north-wind's breath. 

And ntfiTs to set — but all. 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh Death ! 



OPINIONS OF TERTULLIAN. 



Among the ancient ecclesiastical authc^rs, usually call- 
ed the Fathers, some of whom wrote in Greek and others 
in Latin, Tertullian holds a distinguished rank. He 
is the earliest Latin Father of any note, having been 
preceded according to the testimony of Jerome, only 
by Victor and Apollonius, of whom little is known. He 
was a native of Carthage in Africa, and was born about 
the middle of the second century after the christian 
era, but whether of gentile, or of christian parents, 
has been disputed. He was a man, say? the author 
just referred to, of a " sharp and vehement temper ;" he 
was a prolific writer, but his style is harsh, turgid 
and often obscure.. He was admitted to the rank 
of presbyter, but whether in the church of Carthage, 
or Rome, is matter of some doubt. He embraced the 
opinions of Montanus, which he calls the "New 
Prophecy," as Jerome says, from wounded pride 
and sensibility, having been ill treated by the Roman 
dergy. He is reported, observes the same author, to 
have lived to a very advanced age. The time of his 
death is unknown. Some suppose it to have taken 
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place very eafly in the third century, and others, 
among whom is Tillemont, as late as the year 245 of 
our era. The date generally assigned, however, is 
A. D. 220, or about that period. The Latin Fathers 
who lived after his time, while they deplored his fall, 
as his adoption of the errors of Montanus was called, 
admired his genius, and notwithstanding the rugged- 
ness of his style, were extravagantly fond of his writ- 
ings. Cyprian, we are told, never passed a day with- 
out reading a portion of his works, in calling for which 
he was accustomed to say, " give me my Master.'* 

Neither Tertullian, nor the other Fathers, were very 
accurate critics, yet their works afford much interest- 
ing and valuable information concerning the condition, 
sentiments, and usages of Christians at the time they 
wrote. Their opinions respecting controverted doc- 
trines have been regarded with an absurd reverence. 
It matters not what those opinions were, since as Protes- 
tants we submit our understanding to no human guides, 
and acknowledge no authority in matters of religion 
but the Bible. Trinitarians, as it is well known, have 
usually claimed the Fathers as favoring their hypothesis 
of three persons in one essence. We should feel little 
uneasiness, if it were so. But what is the fact ? Will 
any one, at the present day, be hardy enough to affirm, 
that the modem doctrine of the trinity, as usually ex- 
plained, was known to the Fathers for three centuries 
after the birth of Christ ? He must be a bold man, 
who asserts this. The trinity of the Fathers, if it can 
be called such, as the learned are fully aware, differed 
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OPINIONS OF TEETULLIAy. 9 

essentially from the modem popular doctrine. To in- 
stance one or tvvo features, the Fathers generally before 
the council of Nice, A. D. 325, admitted tlie strict and 
proper infericMity of the Son to the Father. Some of 
them, among whom was Justin Martyr, the earliest of 
the Greek Fathers, of whose Avritings any acknow- 
ledged remains are extant, contended expressly that 
the Father and Son constituted two distinct beings, and 
such appears to have been the general belief of the 
learned converts at the time he wrote, that is, about the 
year 140, and for a century and a half afterwards. When 
they said that the Son was of the same substance with 
the Father, they did not mean to assert that he was the 
same being, but only that he partook of a like nature, 
just as one man partakes of a Kke nature or essence 
with another because they both belong to the same 
species or order of beings. That the Father and Son 
partook of one numerical essence, or were, in fact, 
bne being, was never affirmed, nor meant to be affirmed 
by them. They supposed that the Son was voluntarily 
begotten or made, a little before the creation of the 
material universe, that before that time he had no real 
and personal subsistence, but only existed as an attribute 
of God, his reason or wisdom, which attribute was after- 
wards converted into a real being. This is what they 
meant by the generation of the Son, whom, as we have 
said, they considered a distinct being from the Father, 
inferior to him and subject to his wiQ. 

These facts, we repeat, are well known to those who 
have read the Fathers of the second and tliird centuries. 
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10 aPINIONS OF TERTULLIAN. 

These Fathers had corrupted tlie simple doctrines of 
the gospel by undesignedly blending with them the ab- 
surd notions of the later Platonists, in the belief of which 
they had been educated, but they had not yet proceeded 
so far as to deny the supremacy of the Father, and the 
inferior and subordinate nature of the Son. They 
had proceeded far enough, it is true, to alarm the 
minds of plain and unlettered Christians, multitudes 
of whom still adhered to tlie great doctrines of Uni- 
tarianism in its simplest form. But they stopped far 
short of the modem doctrine of the trinity. They 
were strictly and properly Unitarians. They believed 
in the preexistence of the Son, l)ut that he was in any 
proper sense equal with the Father, that he was one 
in essence with him, tliat he formed one of three 
distinctions in the same substance, was far from their 
thoughts. This was an innovation of later times. 
Tertullian says expressly, that there was a time when 
God was neither Father nor Judge, for he could not 
be a Father before the existence of tlie Son, nor Judge 
before the existence of sin ; but there was a tune, he 
adds, when sin was not, and the Son was not.* This 
surely is not the language of a Trinitarian. We might 
multiply quotations, were it necessary, to prove that he 
held the doctrine of the strict inferiority of the Son. 
Passages which teach this doctrine abound throughout 
his writings. 
We proceed to take notice of Tertullian's opmion oil 

♦ Adv. Hermog. c. 3. 
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OPIKIONS OP TERTULLIAK. 11 

one or two other points, though the brevity we have 
prescribed to ourselves, especially on subjects not 
strictly of a practical character, will not allow us to 
dwell on them. He is a strenuous asserter of the 
freedom of the human will. We discover in his writings 
no trace of the doctrine of predestination, nor is it con- 
sistent with the views he entertained of human liberty. 
With regard to the alleged corruption of man's nature 
by the fall, he expresses himself in a manner which 
Would fail of satisfying the modem advocates of the 
doctrine. He admits a partial corruption, but says, as 
his words are translated by Dr. Kaye,* the present 
Bishop of Lincoln, " SuU there is a portion of good in 
the soul ; of that original, divine, and genuine good, 
which is its proper nature. For that which is derived 
from God, is rather obscured than extinguished. It 
may be obscured, because it is not God ; but it cannot 
be extinguished, because it emanates from Grod. As 
tlierefore light, when it is intercepted by an opaque 
body, remains, though it is not seen ; so the good in the 
soul, being weighed do\^Ti by the evil, is either not seen 
at all, or is partially, and occasionally visible. Men 
differ widely in their moral characters, yet the souls of 
all form but one genus ; in the worst there is something 
good ; in tlie best there is something bad. — ^Thus the 
divine nature of the soul bursts forth in prophetic 
anticipations, the consequences of its original good.— As 

♦ Ecelestaftical History of the Second and .Tliird Centuries, U- 
lustn^ted from the writings of TertuUian. £d. Sec. 
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XK> soul is without sin, neither is any without the §eed|r 
of good." 

With regard to the efBcacy of the death of Christ, 
TertuUian, like most of the early Fathers, expresses 
himself in general and indefinite terms, bearing a near 
resemblance to those employed in the scriptures. 
We hear nothing of " infinite atonement," and other 
similar phrases so current in modem times ; nor do the 
notions conveyed by these phrases appear ever to have 
occurred to his mind. 

As a witness to the extensive diffusion of Christianity 
in his time, we quote Tertullian with pleasure. Speak- 
ing of the patience of Christians under the sufferings 
inflicted by their persecutors, in refutation of the charge 
of disloyalty and disaiSection to the Emperors, he ob- 
serves ; " Not tliat we are destitute of the means of 
resistance, if our christian principles allowed us to 
resort to tliem. Though we date our existence only 
from yesterday we have filled every part of your 
empire ; we are to be found in your cities, your islands, 
your camp, your palaces, your forum. — So great is 
our numbers tliat we might successfully contend with 
you in open wafare ; but were we only to withdraw our- 
selves from you, and to remove by common consent to 
some remote corner of the globe, our mere secession 
would be sufficient to accomplish your destruction, and 
to avenge our cause. You would be left without 
subjects to govern, and would tremble at the solitude 
and silence around you, at the awful stillness of a dead 
world." Again, " The most distant regions have roceiv- 
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ed the faith of Christ. He reigns among people 
whom the Roman arms have never yet subdued; 
among the different tribes of Getulia, and Mauritania — 
in the furthest extremities of Spain, and Gaul, and 
Britain, — among the Samaritans, Dacians, Germans 
and Scytliians — ^in countries and islands scarcely known 
to us by name." " The language," as Bishop Kaye, of 
whose translation we have again availed ourselves, well 
observes, " is declamatory ; yet such a representation 
would not have been hazarded, unless it had been 
realized to a considerable extent, in the actual state of 
Christianity." 



CLAIMS OF CHRISTIANITY TO OUR CAREFUL ATTENTION 
AND STUDY, 

With whatever boldness, infidelity and profaneness 
may obtrude themselves upon our notice, we hazard 
nothing in saying, that they no longer give a reputation 
for wit or wisdom. They are not associated with die 
idea of superior understanding, acuteness, or liberality 
of mind. 

Christianity is generally treated with respect, — ^with 
cold respect perhaps ; but it is entitled to something 
more than this. Leaving out of view its claims to a 
supernatural origin, we say, it is entitled to something 
more. It is entitled, certainly, to our careful attentioa 

VOL. I. — ^NO. I. 2 
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14 CLAIMS OF CHRISTIANITY 

and study, and it appears matter of some surprise, that 
it does not oftener engage the thoughts of contempla- 
tive minds. 

In the first place, the doctrines of Jesus are fitted to 
inspire interest viewed simply as matters of speculation. 
They relate not to topics of a wholly abstract nature ; 
to topics which have never before awakened curiosity, 
or called forth efforts of intellect. The existence of a 
power above us, his attributes, his agency in adminis- 
tering the affairs of the world — ^human nature, its fac- 
ulties, origin and prospects, — ^have been favorite themes 
in all ages. They have been introduced into the vis- 
ions of poets, and refined speculations of philosophy, 
and have charmed in both. And how are these sub- 
jects treated by our Saviour ? What conceptions does 
he teach us to form of the divine nature and the future 
destiny and hopes of man ? Conceptions, surely, far more 
refined and elevated, and beyond comparison more in- 
teresting, than any which had before entered the hu- 
man mind. He speaks of the one infinite and spiritu- 
al Father who formed, who sustains, and governs the 
universe, of his omnipresence, his supreme power, his 
unapproached goodness, his undeviating rectitude, his 
love embracing all objects, his mercy, " favorite and tri- 
umphant attribute." He tells us that what we now 
behold of him, is only a part of what shall be hereafter 
known, that he designs us for another state, where his 
attributes will be more fully displayed, and where those, 
who have been faithful to his laws on eartli, will be 
raised to the highest moral and spiritual gratifications 
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and employments ; where virtue shall triumph, meek- 
ness receive honor, and charity win a crown. 

These conceptions are in harmony with nature, with 
the best feelings of the heart, and conclusions of rea- 
son, and they are as perfect, perhaps, as our finite un- 
derstandings are capable of receiving. Suppose them 
founded on speculation, they are beautiful speculations, 
and it would be difficult to persuade us that they are 
not true. If they belong to philosophy, it is philosophy 
of the highest and sublimest description, and well en- 
titled to be called divine. They contain all that is val- 
uable in the thoughts, inventions, and discoveries of 
human genius in preceding ages, and include some- 
thing more. They are purged from the dross of for- 
mer systems, and embrace views, which those systems 
never reached. Let us not then be afraid to admire 
them ; nor let us think the time, which is consumed in 
the endeavor to render ourselves familiar with them, 
unprofitably spent. They relate to subjects about 
which a rational mind must be supposed to feel a deep 
curiosity ; to subjects fitted to engage the attention of 
inquisitive spirits ; to grave and important subjects. God 
and human nature, the attributes of the Divinity, and 
man's chief good — of these our Saviour speaks, and 
he appears to have reached the utmost point to which 
our faculties can go. Shall we then contemplate his 
instructions with apathy ? Such apathy appears wholly 
imworthy of beings, who value themselves upon pos- 
sessing intefligent natures, a divine thirst of knowledge, 
and high and heavenly instmcts. Let the words of 
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Jesus then be carefully listened to, if not for the autho- 
rity with which he claimed to speak, at least for the 
exceUent and sublime matter they contain. While we 
amuse ourselves with all light and frivolous knowledge, 
and fantastic speculations of genius, let not the record 
of his teachings be a neglected, forgotten, or despised 
book. If we refuse to hear him, there is one that 
judgeth us, — ^the words he uttered, words full of pro- 
found instruction, the same shall judge us at the last 
day. 

We have said, that the doctrines of Jesus, viewed 
simply as parts of speculative knowledge, are fitted to 
interest and charm. But what is vastly more impor- 
tant, his instructions have in view a moral object. They 
are designed to form and educate intelligent and moral 
natures, and they breathe a spirit corresponding to 
their sublime object. Christianity addresses us as re- 
sponsible beings, having high and important trusts to 
execute, and accountable for their neglect or abuse. 
It finds us in need of aid, and it attempts to furnish 
it. It speaks of our weakness, our temptations and 
dangers, and endeavors to supply a preservative or re- 
medy. It would give us courage in our moral con- 
flicts, by pointing to the final rewards of virtue, and 
especially by teaching us, that there is one, who un- 
seen has access to our spirits, who is the witness of our 
prayers, and who if we stiive to be subject to his will, 
and conformed to his image, will never withdraw from 
us his quickening, his preserving, and sustaining influ- 
ences. 
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It finds us offenders, and speaks to us the language 
of terror and of encouragement. It would cure us of 
the madness of sin by alarming our fears. It would 
win us back to God and to obedience by gentle invita- 
tions of love, and soft whispers of hope. To the peni- 
tent it speaks of the oblivion of offences, of pardon, and 
final acceptance and favor. 

It finds us heirs of sorrow and affliction, subject to 
apprehension, to despondency and heaviness of hea^^ 
and it tells us of the " sweet uses" and exalting mflu- 
ence of adversity, teaches us that the chastisements we 
feel are not ordained in malevolence, but are the visi- 
tations of mercy, designed to purify, to raise and refine 
our spirits. It would bring an alleviation or remedy 
of care, of solicitude, and melancholy, by mculcating 
trust in that common Father, who clothes with beauty 
the grass of the field, and without whose notice not a 
sparrow falls, nor " a hair drops from the number of 
those on our heads." 

Such, in few words, is the great moral purpose of 
Christianity. It is designed not merely to excite the 
intellect, but to cure the distemper of sin, to calm ap- 
prehension, to soften the pillow of sickness, and, finally, 
to pluck from death its sting. In this view it is entitled 
to something more than cold respect. Is it not the as- 
sistant of our virtue, the strengthner of our weakness, 
our unfailing refuge in grief and melancholy ? Does it 
litter vain words ? Drop for a moment the idea of its 
heavenly origin; regard its general spirit, provisions, 
and object ; is it not a beautiful and majestic fabric, 
2* 
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under which the weak, and sorrowing, and sinning na- 
tions may gather for sheker and solace ? As such, 
should we not venerate and cherish it ? Should we 
not look into its records, and endeavor to become fa- 
miliar with the pleasing and lofty conceptions it would 
inspu'e ? Is there any apology for neglect ? 

We feel that we are responsible beings ; we know 
the weakness and treachery of our hearts, and the 
strong seducing power of temptation. Christianity fur- 
nishes us with powerful weapons of defence and safety. 
Shall we deprive ourselves of those weapons, or forego 
their use, from indolence, pride, or carelessness, and go 
fordi unarmed to a conflict in which many strong ones 
have bowed themselves, and many mighty have fallen ? 
Rather let us listen to the voice of Jesus ; let us sit at 
his feet, and allow his words to sink deep into our 
hearts. From whatever source they are derived, they 
are words of great power and efliicacy, able to guide 
all, who meekly receive them, into paths of security, of 
comfort, and holy joy. Were they words of man's in- 
vention, — ^mere human sounds — ^they are so suited to 
our needs, so fitted to heal and save, that we should 
be culpable in turning away our ear. They would still 
deserve to be treasured up in our memories, and laid 
near our hearts, and be made the daily food of our 
thoughts. 

To undervalue or neglect Christianity, then, would 
seem to bring reproach upon our understandings and 
hearts. A liberal curiosity should prompt us to scan 
its doctrines, as they are conversant about objects of 
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the highest knowledge ; and a sense of weakness and 
deficiency, and sin, and ardent aspiration after what* 
ever most dignifies and embellishes our natures, should 
induce us to apply to it as full of the best practical 
wisdom, the teacher of a generous and sublime mo- 
rality, the parent and strengthner of the noblest vir- 
tue, of the most effectual comfort, and best founded and 
sweetest hopes. It bears evidence of its worth on 
every feature. He must be insensible and careless, 
one would think, who is incapable of discerning. this 
worth, or discerning it, is not moved and attracted. 

The motive to the study of Christianity from its in- 
trmsic excellence, fi*om the sublime reach of its in- 
structions, and its divinely breathing spirit, must have 
weight with all thinking minds. On Christians we may 
urge another motive, — ^faith m its heavenly origin. 
Jesus presented himself to the world in the character of 
God's ambassador. He came, as he tells us, in his 
Father's name ; in his name he taught, speaking not of 
himself, but uttering to the world the things, which 
were shown him of the Father. His instructioos thoa 
have, in the view of his fcdlowers, a divine sanction* 
His religion is heaven's gift. Its doctrines and its mo- 
rality, its promises and its threatenings, all proceed 
fixim God. — Such is the Christian's faith. He believes 
diat through Jesus God has spoken to the world. And 
when he speaks, shall man refiise to Ibten ? When he 
utters his voice, ^all mdn shut his ear ? Shall we re- 
ject his offer to instruct and save us ? We own our- 
selves Christians ; let us not give occaaon for the re- 
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proaeh, that we are such but in name. We believe 
that Christianity is no forged tale ; it partakes of the 
spirit neither of fanaticism, nor of imposture, but 
speaks the words of truth and soberness. And shall 
we manifest no strong desire to understand and apply 
its language ? Shall we bestow more time on the at- 
tainment of every species of trifling knowledge, which 
accident or fashion recommends, than we allow to the 
teachings of God's unerring spirit ? Let us be more 
consistent. If we reverence Christianity for the stamp 
of divinity it bears on the face of it, let us ^ show our 
reverence by our efforts to become acquainted with the 
sublime truths it imparts. 

Our limits will not allow us to dwell on the benefits 
to be derived from an attentive study of Christianity. — 
It is only by careful investigation that we can distin- 
guish between a genuine and a corrupt form of it, be- 
tv/een the thing itself and its abuses, between the in- 
structions of Jesus, and the erroneous additions, of 
men. An enlightened and pure faith is the offipring 
of inquiry and reflection. The same methods nourish 
and confirm it. The evidences of Christianity are found 
to gather strength in proportion as we become familiar 
with it. They derive confirmation fi-om a thousand 
latent and unlooked for sources. Intimate use, time, 
acquaintance with the sorrows of life, and gradual fall- 
ing away of the objects of om: earthly attachment, 
cause its value to be more and more felt, and inspire a 
growmg interest in it. 

But especially we should acquaint ourselves with 
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Christianity, that we may be assisted m the regulation 
of our temper and conduct. The end of doctrine is 
practice. Let us then read the discourses of our Sa-* 
viour, the narratives of the evangelists and writings of 
the Apostles, not in a spirit of cavilling and levity, or 
to ftumish ourselves with weapons of theological war- 
fare, but with an earnest desire to excite and invig-^ 
orate holy aflFeclions, to exalt our piety, to enlarge 
onr charity, to enliven hope, to fortify our feeble reso* 
lotions, to nourish the virtues of humility, meekness, 
patience, submission, and trust, to moderate oar attach* 
ment to the world, to secure cheerful reflections in 
sickness and age, and become finally prepared ibr a 
removal to a better and happier life. 



ORTHODOX UNCHARITABLENESS. 

We are not accustomed to look for any remarkable 
display of tender and charitable feelings, in the " Spirit 
of the Pilgrims.*' As the organ of the exclusive party 
we do not expect it to abstain from denunciation and 
reproach. But when it proceeds, as in the number/ 
for December, to include under the sweeping charge of 
infidelity, such men as William Whiston, Chillingworth, 
Priestley, Wakefield, Lindsey, and Belsham, we pause 
with utter astonishment. Yet such is the fact. All 
these individuals are expressly named as infidels--* 
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They " ' fell endlong ' into the * Serbonian bog ' of a 
virtual mfidelity!" Such shameless denunciations 
excite our surprise and pity. For the honor of our 
common nature we could wish they were never uttered. 
They will fail, we are sure, of their end. They may 
produce a temporary effect on ignorant, credulous, and 
timid minds, but only a temporary one. They wound 
the cause of christian peace and charity, but they will 
fail of producing the impression they are designed lo 
make. It is too late for such weapons to succeed. It 
is vain to attempt to resist the progress of the age. 
It is vain to attempt to carry back the human mind to 
the state in which it was several centuries ago. It is 
vain to attempt to put down a spirit of research, and 
effectuaUy to check the growth of liberal sentiments. 
They have struck too deep root to admit of being ever 
eradicated. Opposition will now serve only to strengthen 
their hold and quicken their progress. The time is past. 
The current has swollen to too great a magnitude, and 
is too powerfully set to be restrained. The advocates 
of spiritual tyranny and intolerance may throw up 
mounds — ^these mounds are no more than sands heaped 
together on the shores of ocean, which the next wave 
drives away. 

The article in the " Spirit of the Pilgrims," wliich 
has called forth these remarks, is designed to give some 
account of William Whiston, a celebrated English divine 
and mathematician, who died about the middle of tlie 
last century. His views of the Saviour were strictly 
Arian. He believed in his preexistence, and considered 
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him entitled to inferior worship. His character and 
sufferings are portrayed in a lively manner by Bishop 
Hare, in his very ingenious treatise on the " Difficul- 
ties and Discouragements which attend the Study of tlie 
Scriptures." Those of our readers, who are not al- 
ready familiar with the passage, will be gratified, we 
think, with an opportunity of perusmg it. For our- 
selves, we have never been able to read it without 
deep emotion. Whiston, observes the Bishop, " has 
all his life been cultivating piety, and virtue, and good 
learning. Rigidly constant himself in the public and 
private duties of religion ; and always promoting in 
others virtue and such learning as he thought would 
conduce most to the honor of Crod, by manifesting 
the greatness and wisdom, of his works. He has 
given the world sufficient proofs that he has not mis- 
spent his time, by very useful works of philosophy and 
mathematics; he has applied one to the explication 
of the other, and endeavored by both to display the 
glory of the great Creator. And to his study of na- 
ture, he early joined the study of the Scriptures; 
and his attempts, whatever the success be, were at 
least well meant ; and, considering the difficulty of the 
subjects he has engaged in, it must be allowed that in 
the main they are well aimed ; and, if he has not suc- 
ceeded, no more have others who have meddled with 
the same subjects. Nor is he more to be blamed than 
they. To be blamed, did I say ? I should have said, 
not less to be commended. For sure it is a conmiehd- 
able design, to explain scripture difficulties, and to re- 
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move the objections of profane men, by showing there 
is nothing in the sacred writings, but what is true and 
rational. 

"But what does a life, thus spent, avail ? To what 
purpose so many watchful nights, and weary days ? So 
much piety and devotion ? So much mortification and 
self-denial ? Such a zeal to do good, and to be useful 
to the world ? So many noble specimens of a great 
genius, and of a fine imagination ? It is the poor man's 
misfortune (for poor he is, and like to be, not having 
the least preferment) to have a warm head, and be 
very zealous in what he thinks the cause of God. He 
thinks prudence the worldly wisdom condemned by 
Christ and his Apostles, and that it is gross prevarica- 
tion and hypocrisy to conceal the discoveries he con- 
ceives he has made. This heat of temper betrays him 
bto some indiscreet expressions and hasty assertions ; 
designing to hurt nobody, he fancies nobody designs to 
hurt him ; and is simple enough to expect the same 
favorable allowances will be made to him, that he sees 
made to those who write against him. As to his learning, 
it is his misfortune that he is not skilled enough in the 
learned languages to be a great critic in them, and yet 
seems not to be sensible of his deficiency in this re- 
spect. And what advantage is taken of this, that he 
has not less heat and more criticism ? His learning is 
treated in that manner, that you would think he did not 
know the first elements of Greek ; though, even in that, 
he is much superior to most of those who make so fire« 
with him ; and you every day hear bis performances 
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run down as whimsies and chimeras, by men who 
never read them, and, if they did, could not 
understand them. Nor does his warmth of temper 
come off better; it is all over obstinacy j pride, 
and heretical pravity; a want of modesty and due 
deference to just authority; they, that speak most 
favorably, look upon him as crazed, and little better 
than a madman. This is the poor man's character ; 
and, low as he is, they cannot be content to leave him 
quiet in his poverty ; whereas, had he not been early 
possessed with a passionate love for the Scripture and 
philosophy ; had he not thought it his duty above all 
ihio^ to promote the glory of God, and been persuaded 
diat could no way be so well done as by the study of his 
word and worii^s ; it is more th^ probable he had, at 
this time,, beea orthodox; ; and then, instead of his 
present treatment, bis faults would have been over- 
looked; the learning, he excels in, would have been 
exIoUad, and no defect would have been found in 
Qiher parts of it. He would have been cried up as an 
ornament of the age, and no preferment would have 
been -denied co: er^f led hi«i," 

Such w$isc the moa-^homthe "Spirit of the Pilgrinjs" 
denounces a3 an infidel I and Chillingwort^i^ — ^the learned, 
^. pious, the excellent Chillingworth — must his name 
too b0 branded wilh tbe-epitbet of infidsl? Heaven, 
be ihanked^. our fellow ipprtals hs^ve no power to de- 
t8£«iiue fA^ filial doom. From- the weak and erring 
decisions aitmn there is an appeal to the judgements of 
. v6i-'i,— ifo»i. 3 
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a just and merciful God. This is our consolation, and 
our joy. It is a small matter that we are judged of 
man's judgement; He that judgeth us is the Lord. 



RECIPROCAL DUTIES OF MINISTER AND PEOPLE. 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Messrs Editors — ^I wish to invite the attention of 
your readers to some remarks on the reciprocal dudes 
of minister and people. These duties I shall divide into 
two general classes ; those of the sabbath, and those 
of the week. Those of the sabbaih naturally include 
the public devotions, instructions and ordinances of the 
church ; and also the religious instruction of children, 
and ministerial exchanges. My observations in this 
article will be confined to the public devotions; and 
, will relate to the object^ form and sentiment of christian 
worship. 

1. In the first place, the minister is expected to lead 
in die devotions of the congregation. Who then is the 
proper object of christian worship? To what 'Being 
must he ofier their prayers ? To our heavenly Father ; 
the only living and true God ; the God and Father of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; the One undivid* 
ed, all perfect Creator, Governor and Parent of the 
Universe. I should not be thus particular when addre»»- 
ing a christian community, had not some xeUgious 
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societies among us mtroduced other objects of adoration 
and praise. I have heard ministers address one part 
of their devotions to our heavenly Father; another part 
to his well beloved Son ; and a third part to his holy 
spirit ; and, to avoid the charge of worsiiipping three 
God's they concluded with ascriptions to Father, Son 
and spirit, the triune Jehovah. 

Now this practice appears to me very unscriptural. 
I cannot find the least shadow of authority, in any part 
of revelation, for such divided prayers, and siich united 
ascriptions. I have not been able to discover one 
eiLample of a prayer addressed, to Jesus as God; nor 
one example of a prayer addressed to the holy spirit as 
a being, distinct from the Father ; nor one example of a 
prayer closing with ascriptions to Father, Son and spirit 
as the One true God. ' 

It is perfectly plain to me, that our Saviour uttered 
the whole truth, when he solemnly affirmed, that our 
heavenly Father is the only true God. This funda- 
mental doctrine is indeed four times asserted in the 
most unequivocal language of inspiration? It is equally 
certain to my mind that our heavenly Father is the only 
Being ever worshipped, as the supreme Jehovah, either 
by the ancient patriarchs and prophets, or by the 
anointed Jesus and his apostles. Not only so. Our 
Saviour has given us very explicit directions on this 
subject. " The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father." " In that 
. day ye shall ask me nothing. Whatsoever ye shall 
ask the Father in my name, he will give it you." Two 
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plainer precepts are not contained in the word of life. 
I should as soon think of calling myself a practiad 
Christian, if I murdered my neighbor in open disobe'^ 
dience of the sixth commandment, as of considenng 
myself a true Christian worshipper, if I ofFeared my de* 
votions to any other b6ing or beings besides my hea- 
venly Father. I should feel exceeding guilty in the 
sight of God, if I did not follow the plain instructions 
and examples of scripture, in addressing my prayers to 
our heavenly Father, in the name of his Son, by the 
assistance of his sustaining spirit. And while we imi- 
tate the uniform practice of our Saviour, we have all 
the evidence, of which the case admits, that ours is 
tlie true Christian worship. 

2. In the second place, what should be the form 
of Christian worship ? Concise. A niinister may m- 
deed become so completely absorbed in this exercise 
as to be unmindful of the lapse of time, and even for- 
getful of the worshipping congregation; or he may 
wish to gratify the weak prejudices of a few, who 
measure a person's piety by the length of his prayers, 
and thus make his public devotions so unreasonably 
long as to weary and disgust the assembly. 

Now this practice appears to me, not only unscrip- 
tural, but really pernicious. On this topic our Saviour 
has given us very plain instructions. We are not to 
use vain repetitions as the heathen do, who expect to 
be heard for their much speaking. Our heavenly Fa- 
ther knows what favors we need, before we ask him. 
He has appointed prayer not as a motive for changing 
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his own will, but as a means of improving our charac- 
ter ; as a method of making our hearts more humble, 
grateful, pure and devout, and as a medium for the 
conveyance of his blessbgs. To accomplish this glo- 
rious purpose, we are required to pray without ceasing ; 
that is, to be always of a prayerful disposition. And 
in the retirement of our closets, we may clothe our de- 
votional thoughts with words, so long as we can profit- 
ably continue the exercise. But in public worship, 
we cannot expect to receive benefit any longer than 
the assembly can confine their attention to the proper 
object of prayer ; and keep their , devotional feelings 
excited, and preserve their pious aiFections engaged^ 
And this cannot be done for any considerable time, in 
a congregation composed of all ages, and of every va- 
riety of disposition. And when weariness pervades the 
worshippers, there is not only an end to all devotion, 
but the minds of many are disturbed by improper 
thoughts and wishes, and the cause of devotion is 
greatly injured. Hence you find that all the exam- 
ples of prayer recorded in scripture are short. Even 
the sublime ofEering of Solomon at the dedication of 
the Temple, the most splendid occasion ever known in 
the religious world, is concise, in comparison with many 
modem prayers on ordinary occasions. And the per- 
fect model which our /Saviour has left us, containing 
general petitions for all temporal and spiritual blessings, 
is wortiiy of universal imitation. While, therefore, a 
minister endeavors to be so long as to excite devo- 
tional feelings, and express the common desires of all 
3* 
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hearts ; and still so short as to prevent weariness, dis- 
gust and fainting, he may reasonably hope to edify his 
fellow worshippers, and prepare them for the recep- 
tion and enjoyment of the best of heaven's blessings. 

3. In the tliird place, what should be the sentimemt 
of Christian worship? Appropriate and devotional. 
It should be appropriate. Our addresses to God are 
unappropriate, when we either neglect to advance those 
ideas which are particularly called for by the occasion; 
or when we utter thoughts which have no sort of con- 
nexion with the special object of the exercise. Such 
instances however, frequently occur. You have doubt- 
less heard introductory prayers at ordinations which 
contained most of the sentiments which should have 
been advanced by all the succeeding speakers. So 
also you may have noticed that many things are said 
at funerals and weddings, oh the anniversaries of civil, 
charitable and religious societies, as well as in the fa- 
mily and church, which are neither called for by the 
occasion, nor calculated to produce die desired efiect 
of the exercise. 

Now this practice does not accord with the exam- 
ple of our Saviour. When he sought divine aid to 
raise Lazarus from the dead, he did not undertake to 
inform his heavenly Father of the many miracles which 
he had wrought by his ancient prophets, or by himself 
on former applications for miraculous power ; neither 
did he endeavor to acquaint the Almighty with the 
great glory he might secure by granting his present re- 
quest. He simply asked for the needed assistance, 
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and returned his smcere thanks for the favor bestowed. 
When he desired deliverance from ap{»t>aching death, 
he did not attempt to remind the oraniscieiit Grod of 
the various instances in which he had avefted threaten- 
ed danger from his obedient chikfren ; neither did he 
dare to prescribe a way in which human redemption 
might be accomplished without his sufferings and death. 
He fervently prayed that the bitter cup might pass 
from him, and accompanied each successive petiti(»i 
with expressions of unfeigned resignation. In short, 
whenever he addressed the throne of grace, he offered 
those expressions, and those only, which were clearly 
appropriate to the time, place, situation and circum- 
stances. I think, therefore, that we cannot imitate a 
more perfect model. There are certain things which 
are proper to be said on eveiy particular occurrence 
of public worship ; and when these are mentioned, the 
devotional exercises are appropriate, whether they con- 
tain one sentence or many sentences. But when a 
minister aims to fill up a certain space of time, hy al- 
luding to an almost endless variety of topics, and re- 
citmg the history of man from the creatioQ to the pre- 
sent moment, he departs from the uniform custom of 
our Lord, and most generaDy disgusts all persons of 
sense who attempt to unite in his devotions. 

But I consider all this as a very small evil in com- 
parison with the odier violation of the prescribed rule ; 
the want of a devotional character. I have occasion- 
ally been shocked in hearing prayers of this descrip- 
tion. I have heard some ministers attempt to make 
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converts to a party, by. reciting the articles of an un- 
scriptural creed, and then requesting the Almighty to 
impress all present with ^ belief of their truth. I have 
heard others undertake to pray down aU who dissent- 
ed from their interpretations of scripture, by informing 
the Lord of their heresy, accusing them of wilful de- 
pravity in rejecting their opinions, and dictating to the 
divine mind how to bring such unbelievers to the re-* 
oeption of their theological views. I have even known 
some who earnestly implored God to convert certain 
mimsters of a different denominaticHi, and save them 
from the downward road to hell in wliich they were 
fast travelling ; thus talcing upon themselves to judge 
the hearts of others, and condemn those as unconvert- 
ed who had long exhibited much more scriptural 
evidence of being true Christians than they had 
themselves. 

Now all such are prayers to men ; and instead of 
being devotional, are directly calculated to caJl into 
exercise the worst passions of the human heart ; to 
inflame the pride of all who think themselves of the 
number of the elect ; and to rouse the contempt, if 
not the anger, of all who are thus publicly pointed out 
as objects of man's pity and God's displeasure. They 
are also imchristian prayers. For the gospel addresses 
>as all as sinners. As such we should ever feel when 
we offer our devotions to our heavenly Father. We 
should all, the very best as well as the most depraved, 
penitently confess our manifold transgressions ; humbly 
impltre the divine forgiveness, and earnestly seek spi- 
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ritual aid to preserve us from temptation and deliver 
us from all evil. Realizing our entire dependence, 
we should also pour fordi the gratitude of our hearts 
ibr the unnumbered mercies of our lives ; and fervently 
beseech a continuance and increase of all needed tera- 
pOTal and spiritual blessings. Feeling that we are all 
brethren, we should devoutly pray that the sick may be 
healed, the sorrowful comforted, the ignorant enlight- 
ened, the wicked reformed, and that the rich blessings 
of good learning, civil liberty, religious freedpm, and 
true holiness may be enjoyed by every individual and 
nation on die whole earth. Such devotions will render 
us more pure, humble, benevolent, devout and happy ; 
and no sincere Christian of any sect can hesitate to 
unite in such scriptural offerings. By pursubg this 
course, we may reasonably hope to be ranked among 
those true worshippers whom the Father seeketh to 
worship him in spirit and in truth. 

Such are the principal duties of a minister in rela- 
tion to the public worship. What then are the corres- 
ponding duties of a people ? They require all hearers 
to unite heartily in the public devotions. But I fear 
many excuse themselves from this exercise for very 
unsatisfactory reasons. Some think they cannot unite 
with those who offer their devotions to the Father 
alone, and do not close th6ir prayers with ascriptions 
to Father, Son and spirit; not considering that this 
objection would prevent their uniting even with Jesus 
and his Apostles ; since all their addresses were offer* 
ed to the Father alone, and not one of their prayers 
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closes with ascriptions to Father, Son and spirit, as 
the one God. Others think they cannot unite in 
Christian worship, because they can relate no expe- 
riences of a change of heart, and because they have 
been assured that the prayers of the unconverted are 
an abomination to the Lord. If they cannot pray sin- 
cerely ; if their petitions would be hypocritical, they 
would surely be an offence both to man and his 
Maker. But if they can ask their Father and Friend, 
in sincerity and truth, for any one thing, that request 
will ' be kindly received and graciously answered. 
Others again suppose they have no further concern in 
this exercise than to preserve a decent behaviour; 
not recollecting that it is as much their province to 
pray as their minister's, and that he is not employed 
to pray for them, but to lead in their devotions ; not 
remembering that by so doing, they lose the peculiar 
benefit of the service, and acquire a very dangerous 
habit. Consequently, no one can present any satisfac- 
tory excuse for neglecting, this part of his Sunday 
duty. It is therefore the privilege of all the people to 
unite heartily in the public devotions, and to make such 
exertions as shall impress them deeply upon their 
minds and hearts ; thus obtaining gracious answers of 
peace and improvement from their Father in heaveii. 

B. W. 
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THE MEANS OF CULTIVATING LOVE TO GOD. 

How shall I learn to love God ? Is it not an inspired 
grace? What can /do to acquire it? It is inspired 
through our employment of the appointed means of 
religious culture. Like every other affection it is 
formed, and strengtliened by exercise, by the habit of 
frequently bringing God's goodness before the mind. 
This is the simple secret. How comes a child to love 
his parents more than other persons as good as they, or 
better? Only because of his constant intercourse with 
them, his more fiequent jjercepiion of their kind qualities. 
So he that will commune with his God in regular habits 
of devotion will soon experience a growing love. His 
transcendant moral beauty only requires the attention, 
to win the heart. 

Yet he who would love must not commune witli hhn 
in the formal act of prayer alon,e ; but in all the general 
habits of his mind. He must try to enthrone his 
maker over the whole strain of his thoughts, his rooted 
opinions, his favorite sendments ; and associate his image 
with every pleasureable emotion. It is this great law 
of association that rules the intellectual world. It 
must act for religion. It must enable us to connect the 
sentiment of pious gratitude with the smallest enjoyment 
in life. In the moment of happbess, however it may 
be ministered, pause awhile, and say, " from God it 
comes." See his hand operating for good in all the 
workings of nature. And when you walk forth amid its 
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gloriousness, beholding the beauty with which he hath 
stro wed the earth and the splendors with which he hath 
garnished the heavens, let the instinctive suggestion of 
your heacrt be, " ray Father made them all." In the 
soft breeze that cools your brow* in summer's heat, 
hear his soothing whispers. In the genial light that 
gladdens your eyes in winter's gloom, see his cordial 
smile. In the golden robes of the fields and the rich 
burdens of the trees, and all the exuberance of autumn's 
treasures, mark his open hand scattering far and wide 
with Indiscriminating liberality. Let all thet is grand, 
and all that is lovely in his works, pronounce the name 
of their bountiful audior, before they are permitted 
to teach any inferior truth. And this simple habit of 
devout reflection will make the Unseen always brightly 
visible, and bring down him- who is in the height of 
Heaven to intimate communion with our lowly hearts. 
Nor only so. 'Affectionate adoration will trace 
God's goodness in every exhibition of moral beauty as 
well as in the displays. of outward nature. It will recog- 
nize bis forming hand in all the loveliness and grandeur 
of lofty virtue. Every act of human goodness may 
he made to tell of him who created man " after his own 
image." Wherever kind emotion swells the heart — ^^ 
wherever the tear of pity fills the eye — ^wherever be- 
nevolence puts forth her soft hand to bind up the 
wounds of affliction, tliere may you learn a lesson of 
love to God. See then his tender mercies reflected 
in the comp;assionate sympathies of his creatures, and 
let human virtue remind you of more than his benig- 
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nity. Let every enterprise of noble daring, all gener- 
ous self-devotion, all heroic sacrifice, claim admiration 
for the loftiness of His nature, who demands in his 
children willing suffering before selfishness, and court- 
ed death itself that others may happily live. And let 
purity of character which the Gospel cuhivates exalt 
yoiu" veneration for that spotless holiness, which en- 
dures, only because it most deeply pities, sin, and " in 
whose sight even the Heavens are not clean." 

To cultivate the love of God with still more efficient 
adaptation of our means to our object, regard 
^ould be had to our previous conceptions of his 
character. K we have been impressed with harsh 
and ungracious representations of it, and taught to view 
him as a rigid master, a sullen tyrant ; it will be of ad- 
vantage, to discard for a time even the indifferent ex- 
pressions and titles which we have associated with these 
characteristics, and to contemplate him as much as 
possible under a new aspect, by using new phraseology. 
K we have hitherto addressed him as stem Jehovah, 
the ruthless king, who has created but to destroy again, 
and offers hope only to mock and disappoint ; let us 
call him now — '^ Father ! " " our Father ! " " the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ! " " the Father 
of mercies and the God of all comfort ; full of compas- 
sion and long suffering; gracious and plenteous in 
mercy ; pitjdng those who fear him, as a Father pitieth 
his children ; because he knoweth our firame ; he re- 
membereth that we are but dust." 

But if, on the other hand, the unhappy lot of our 
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childhood and domestic experience has left unfavorable 
impressions of the paternal character, then let us call 
him — God ! literally, God ! that is, Good ! — ^the only- 
supreme and perfectly good being; — ^who loved us 
with earlier and purer regard than consanguinity ever 
excited ; and who, " when father and mother forsake 
us on earth, will take us up in the arms of Am parental 
protection : " " for a father of the fatherless is God in 
his holy habitation." 

In fine, our whole intercourse with mankind may be 
made the means of cherishing the love of God. Be- 
nevolence on christian principles cannot but foster pie- 
ty. For the soft and amiable sensibilities of our nature 
are allied, and lend mutual support. Love man for 
God's sake, and it will be a lesson of love to God for 
his own sake. Let us bear it m our minds, then, in all 
the scenes of life, that uniform kind-heartedness to our 
brethren, as the children of God, exercised with refe- 
rence to his character, example and will, tends to fill 
the heart with subliipe emotion of love to Himy their 
Father in Heaven. 



" HE THAT IS NOT AGAINST US IS ON OUR PART." 

The injustice of condenming a sect for the opinions 
and practices of indiiddual members, has been often 
acknowledged. There is a similar mjustice, not so gen- 
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erally discerned, in condemning the principles and qua- 
lities of an individual in the gross, for the fault of some 
of his peculiarities. It is unjust; because there may be 
more principles true, and more qualities good in him> 
than there are false and bad ones. 

It is not my object to advert to the wholesale censures 
thus unjustly passed upon liberal Christians. I would 
forgive and forget theniy and only dwell on the recrimi- 
nations to which loe may be sometimes provoked. 
I cry for a truce to the warfare on our part, if not for 
sweet charity's sake, yet for the wisest policy's sake. 
It is warring against ourselves. It is warring against 
our own most valued principles, this undistinguishing 
hostility to the characteristics of our opponents. Not 
to speak of blunting the powers of moral discrimination, 
it is crushing those principles in our own breasts. Can- 
dor and charity are our Jirsi principles, and this pro- 
ceeding exterminates them, and implants bigotry and 
intolei-ance in their place. It is, furthermore, crushing 
our principles in the breasts of our opposers : for our 
principles are tliere, though, it may be, blended with 
others, and sometimes neutralized and vitiated by them. 
Whatever is not directly and professedly against us, is 
for us. In this, our Christianity agrees with that Chris- 
tianity, of which the divine author is speaking in the 
declaration at the head of our paper. How strong a 
presumption it affords in favor of the identity of the 
two, I will not now stop to point out. 

There are many things, we rejoice to say it, in those 
who will not say the same of us, that are good and wise. 
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Now all these things we claim of course as the pecu- 
liar marks and tokens of our party. I call them the 
peculiar signs, the distinguishing badges of our party ; 
for the peculiarities to which we attach importance are 
not abstract doctrines, so much as practical virtues ; not 
a creed, but a spirit ; the spirit of liberal, concientious 
love of truth and goodness ; and therefore our party 
may embrace a hundred creeds, provided none of them 
interfere with freedom of inquiry and perfect compla- 
cency in those who honestly dissent from our conclu- 
sions. 

Now, should we not value more, might we not make 
more of this coincidence of practical principles between 
the contending sects ? We should see that we are in fact 
of tlie same sect in these principles. Whije there are 
so many points in speculation, driving us apart, should 
we not prize more highly tliis community of active vir- 
tue ? It would be a good thing, not only for our chris- 
tian affections, but for the advancement of our religious 
views, to encourage as widely as possible tliis idea of 
resemblance, nay, of virtual union, of identity with the 
remotest and most repellant of the Orthodox denomi- 
nation. It would insensibly but unfailingly draw us more 
frequently togetlier ; and from such intercourse we are 
warranted, both by the nature of the case and by ex- 
perience, confidently to anticipate accessions to the 
cause of liberality. Only let its merits be dispassion- 
ately viewed, and we have no fears for the result ; there 
being already so many sentiments unconsciously arrayed 
on our side in the breasts of Christians of all denomina- 
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tions. The spirit of the gospel will not, cannot, be wholly 
smothered throughout any communion by all the in- 
cumbrances men may heap upon it; and wherever one 
spark of that spirit is, with its light for the mind, and 
its warmth for the heart, there is so much reasonable- 
ness and love ; and there is hope and aid for us ; there 
are our allies, whether they call themselves so or not, 
and whether they know it or not. 

It is cheering to recount the particulars which even 
in the most calvinistic communities are for us ; and to 
compare them, for number and nature, with those 
that are against us. It is cheering, and it will both en- 
force my plea for Catholicism and charity, and at the 
same time furnish grounds incidentally for one or two 
presumptive arguments in favor of our simpler system 
of religion. 

In the first place, then, there is no litde mdifference 
to the peculiar dogmas of Calvin in some of the most 
excellent people who call themselves by his name; and 
there is a great deal of thorough piety not built up on 
these dogmas, and entirely independent of them. There 
is doubtiess a deep fund of sincerity and conscientious- 
ness in many who hold them, and a heartfelt desire to 
obey the truth ; and all this eventually is favorable to 
us. There is a considerable struggling against the spirit 
of Calvinism where its tenets are loudly professed ; and 
in this neighborhood, of late years, there has been imde- 
niably a softening of their harsher aspects, if mdeed some 
of them have not been fairly shamed out of credit, and 
openly disavowed. And where the dark spnit has 
4* 
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but too truly penetrated to the soul, there are still nature 
and reason tliere, which wage continual battle with it; 
and though they may not achieve its defeat, tliey are 
sure to cramp its malignant energies. All the_ chari- 
ties of nature are for us. AU the instinctive ajQfections 
of the heart, all the unbiased judgements of natural rea- 
son are unweariedly fighting for us. All these things 
are on our side, I repeat, because they are not against 
us. Their natural operations, when left to themselves, 
favor us. The things which are against us, are only 
those which are artificially built up, as special bulwarks, 
for the defence of the Orthodox system. Such are 
exclusiveness, encouraged prejudice, wilful ignorance ; 
impatience of inquiry, represented as strength of faith ; 
caution in adopting opinions, stigmatised as unbelief; 
unnatural excitement ; morbid fears ; and those most 
artificial of all the inventions men ever have sought out 
for themselves, the complex, metaphysical doctrines 
which defy common sense, and astound simple natoore, 
and turn away the charity of man fi-om his brother 
man. 

Now let us pause on this simple statement, and ask 
which of the two systems of religion derives firom it 
the strongest appearance of truth ; that which possesses 
so much native probability, so much innate strength and 
vitality, that it gathers sustenance from all things ex- 
cept wliat are directly and laboriously contrived to op- 
pose it; refusing to die; incapable of faipishing; stri- 
ving and thriving on, in the midst of the most deadly 
weapons that skill could forge on purpose to destroy it ; 
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thus evincing all the hardihood of truth : Or that 
system, which must be bolstered up all round with 
factitious elaborate aids,, or it falls and perishes of 
its own feebleness; which finds no aliment in the 
healthy simplicity of nature, but must receive it from 
the stimulating compounds of art; which has aD 
things against it, but what are made by its adherents to 
be for it ? 

That the defences of orthodoxy are artificial, and 
that its leaders are afraid to trust it for a moment out 
of these defences, I need not refer for proof to the non- 
intercourse measures which they have adopted as their 
only safe policy. They keep their Orthodoxy shut up, 
vigilantly guarded, within the high castles of their ex- 
clusiveness ; and think they cannot be too diligent in 
multiplying the walls of separation around them. They 
will not let it come out to breathe the free air of heaven; 
there is danger in it. There is danger. Experience 
has made them wise. Wherever there is a free and 
equal ecclesiastical communion between different sects, 
they know the tendency is to liberal sentiments. The 
generous principles of our nature no sooner feel the 
check, which intolerance has fastened on them, taken 
off, than they show that whatever is not factitiously 
against us, is naturally for us. 

I may point, for a striking illustration of this, to both 
the English -and American Episcopal Churches. In 
these, it is true, there are palpable standing fixtures 
for the maintenance of the popular faith, which are not 
found in other churches ; but this , makes the argu- 
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ment stronger. For notwithstanding all these ; in de- 
spite of canons of discipline, articles of faith, and a 
highly concentrated sectarian liturgy, all formed with 
express and most ingenious reference to the support of 
the opinions of the formers, it is a fact, that in these 
very churches, where the simple accidental worshipper 
cannot drop in at any time, to say his prayers, without 
being made to acknowledge, in form, the doctrine of 
the Trinity with aU its appendages, and perhaps half a 
dozen times over before he goes out ; and, to pray, 
withal, much of the time, not to his " Father in hea- 
ven," but to this strange, unconceived, uriaffecting, re- 
pulsive idea of a " Trinity ;" where, too, the sternest 
Calvinist attends, with delighted approbation of all he 
reads in more than " Thirty Nine" formularies of be- 
lief, or hears repeated in every mode of worship from 
the reading-desk ; even there, because for many years 
the pulpit did not agree with the reading-desk, but the 
clergy, preferring practical to doctrinal preaching, did 
not forever press upon their hearers the disputed points 
that run so counter to the grain of natural conscience, 
these points fell naturally out of belief, abnost out of 
remembrance ; church-members did not know of them; 
they received them as " strange things brought to their 
ears ;" and were as much shocked as any at " such 
barefaced wrongs against their Maker's character; such 
injurious impeachments of his clemency ; nay, such 
atrocious charges against his justice." This was their 
own indignant style of reprobation. And even at this 
day, as is well known I presume, it is not very easy to 
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find m that highly estimable denomination, a clergyman 
who is a Calvinist, or learned layman who is a decided 
Trinitarian. Thus, unlikely as we should have thought 
it, has that church been for us, what Judaism was for 
Christianity, the efficient though unwilling preserver of 
divine truth, in the midst of error and hostility pressing 
it very close on every hand. 

I have compared the particulars that are for us 
among Orthodox bodies with those that are against us^ 
as to .their number and origin* We have seen that 
they which are for us are more m number than they 
that are against us. We have seen too that they have 
the advantage in origin likewise. They are founded 
in nature 5 their author is God. The others are found- 
ed in art ; their author is man. Let us now regard 
the comparison they bear to one another in point of 
moral nature. 

It is evident, at the first glance, that the qualities in 
our pious opposers, which I have enumerated as tend- 
ing to favor our sentiments, are decidedly good in their 
social influences ; good for fostering virtue and happi- 
ness both within and around the mind which is blessed 
with them. But the circumstances which seem to be 
against us, — ^what is obviously their nature ? Would 
not impartial judges say, that at best they were indif- 
ferent in then* moral character, and uncertain in their 
influence on human happiness ? Review tliem closely 
again, and they will be thought to deserve a harsher 
judgement. They are, I conceive, only " the system 
of exclusiveness ;" the discouragement of fearless free 
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inquiry ; prejudice wilfully hardening itself down into 
inherited opinions, as the first of duties ; forced nervous 
excitement; morbid terror, engendered by supersti- 
tion ; and the continual, unvaried, pertinacious preach- 
ing of " the Five points" of Calvinism, as " the sweet- 
ness, essence and marrow of the Gospel." These 
are all the antagonist powers we fear. Without these, 
all their other characteristics are innocuous, or desira- 
ble. Without these, that merest abstraction, the doc- 
trine of a Trinity, could not stand a day as to any 
practical influence. It would be paralyzed, as facts 
show. It would sink away out of sight, and die a na- 
tural death. 

We have now the question ; for which of the two 
religious systems does this last comparison give testi- 
mony ? Which appears from it most likely to be from 
God? That which comprehends many excellences, 
doubtless, but receives support from nothing peculiar 
to itself but what an mdiflferent third party would pro- 
noimce useless or bad ; or that which embraces all the 
other's excellences, and is characterized and supported 
only by what an indiiSerent third party would pronounce 
not bad, though useless perhaps, and probably useful 
and good ; promoted by all things useful and good, 
when they are allowed to operate unshackled ? We 
claim all these as our own by nature. We think the 
finger of God has marked our name upon them. We 
claim all qualities, all sentiments, all principles practi- 
cally, confessedly good and usefril, for the support of 
liberality, though they be found, as they abundantly 
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are found, among our most determined opponents. We 
claim them all to give strength to our cause in God*s 
good time, the great cause of human nature ; and they 
will, and do, give us their strength the very moment 
they are freed from the manacles and fetters of secta- 
rianism. We may have to wait long for their complete 
emancipation from the unnatural thraldom which is 
crushing them ; but we will wait with perfect confi- 
dence in the issue. The age for such thraldom is 
rolling away. The intellect and the heart, are break- 
ing their chains. The sound has gone forth over the 
earth. 

To return then to the moral of the argument with 
which I set out, let us carefully 'discern and unfeignedly 
love all that is good in all Christian sects ; for thereby 
we love and advance our own. And let us convmce 
them that we love them, by drawing their attention to 
this very intelligible ground of our regard. Let us feel, 
and make them feel, that we are not their enemies, but 
only the enemies of a few abstract propositions, among 
the thousands that lie in their minds. In all things 
else we would be, we are, one. They will listen to 
our arguments with a more compromising docility, 
when they see on what very broad common ground we 
stand, and how intimate a community of interest, affec- 
tion, hope and aim, binds us together ; while the foun- 
dation of all that separates us is a theory. 

It is not enough just to assert m general terms that 
we love then: persons but abhor their principles. It 
wounds them still. For their principles are parts of 
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themselves, as much their bodies. We must specify 
and explain. We must tell them, and convince 
them of it by showing how we think it for our inter- 
est, that we love more than their persons, that we 
love many of their principles, a great many of their 
practical principles ; that we love their piety, their be- 
nevolence, their liberal pecuniary charities, their ear- 
nest zeal, their mdefatigable labors and fearless expo- 
sures for the GospePs sake, all their virtues, all their 
christian affections. Let it be shown that we are yet 
one body m Christ ; and that, having necessarily so 
much union, so much identity, we differ in our specu- 
lations only as every two worshippers in the same 
church probably differ about some doctrine or other, 
and yet adore their conamon God together, and love 
as brethren. M. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

Unity in religion has been the grand object sought 
in aU ages of the church. It has been supposed to be 
of the utmost importance, and no industry or art has 
been spared in the attempt to secure or enforce it. 
Catholics have always made it their starting point in their 
reasonings against protestants, and protestants in their 
reasonings against each other. But the misfortune as 
regards both, has been, that they have made unity to 
consist in the wrong thing, and have thus looked for it 
where it can never be found, and endeavored to pro- 
mote it by methods which have contributed effectually 
to weaken and destroy it. Under pretext of preserving 
unity, they. have caused division, hatred, and strife.. 

Christians should be c^eiul, before they insist on uni- 
ty, to understand in what it consists, and how much of 
it is to be hoped or desired. There is a sense in which 
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it is impossible for us to have it, and perhaps need not 
wish it, if it were possible. 

In the first place, true christian unity does not require 
consent in matters of form, outward observances, and 
modes of ecclesiastical polity. All these have been 
contended for, as if the very substance of religion con- 
sisted in them. In reply to all arguments for unifor- 
mity of this kind, however, one simple observation will 
be all which is needed. It is this. Our Saviour has 
no where enjoined such uniformity. One distinguish- 
ing feature of Christianity is, that it inculcates a spirit 
of liberty in opposition to the bondage of forms. The 
use of outward observances was commanded the Jews, 
but these were done away by Christianity, which care- 
fully teaches us that true goodness is not a letter, but 
a spirit, not a posture but a disposition. 

Nor was any mode of ecclesiastical polity prescribed 
by the Founder of our faith and hopes. He labored to 
erect the throne of virtue in the heart, but to accomplish 
this he relied on the divine truths he taught, and the rev- 
elations he imparted to the world. His religion was de- 
signed for all nations and all times, and he wisely, there- 
fore, avoided whatever would have served to stamp up- 
on it a local, temporary, and exclusive character. He 
pomted out the substance to be sought consisting in 
the great principles of piety and benevolence, in love 
to God, in justice and mercy, but all beyond this, all 
that relates to ceremony and forms, if we except the 
simple rites of baptism and the supper, he left to be 
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modified by human prudence, by views of expediency, 
by a regard to circumstances and times. 

The primitive Christians for some time preserved 
the greatest simplicity of discipline and worship. But 
this simplicity was lost when ambition insinuated itself 
into the church, and then rites began to be multiplied, 
and forms and observances were ordained, and the 
'right divine,' as it was called, to decree laws and gov- 
ern, was claimed, and the teachers of religion adopted 
the state of princes, and pompous titles were assumed, 
and rubrics were formed, and the liberty with which 
Jesus made his followers free, a liberty consisting, in 
part, in the right of each assembly or congregation of 
believers, to manage its own concerns in the manner 
deemed best adapted to promote the cause of real piety 
and virtue, was taken away. But all this was an abuse, 
a departure from the simplicity that was in Christ, and 
to be attributed to human passions and weakness, to 
bve of power, to pride and selfishness. 

Christian unity does not, in the next place, require 
uniformity of opinion. Christians, indeed, are some- 
times said in the scriptures, to have * one faith,' that is, 
they acknowledge one Lord and Master, Jesus, and 
* one God and Father of All, who is above all, and 
through all, and in aU ;' or as the apostle, in another place 
expresses it, * There is one God and .one Mediator be- 
tween God and man, the man Christ Jesus.' In what* 
ever speculations they may indulge, and however they 
may refine and distinguish, Christians thus acknowl- 
edge a common Father, and common Saviour, They 
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receive the same heavenly teacher and guide, who is Je- 
sus. They agree in believmg that through him God 
has spoken to man ; that his instructions are to be re- 
garded as expressing the will and commands of the 
Father; that he was ' sanctified and sent ' by the Father 
to teach, to reform and bless the world ; that he is able 
to save to the uttermost, all who believe and obey ; 
that he was put to death by ' wicked hands ; * that he 
rose from the grave, thus confirming our hopes of im- 
mortality, and setting open to us the gates of life ; that 
through him the doctrine of pardon was preached, and 
we have assurance of God's mercy and love. They re- 
ceive the same scriptures as the rule of their feith and 
conduct ; they believe whatever these scriptsires ap- 
pear to teach concerning the character of God, the 
moral nature and accountableness of man, the necessi- 
ty of repentance and virtue to pardon and favor, Ae 
reward of obedience and the punishanent of sin. These 
doctrines are received, in all their distinguishing fea- 
tures, by all who call th^nselves Christians, and where 
they are admitted there is consent enough, so far as 
faith is concerned. 

We hear it sometimes urged, that to be entitled to 
the name of Christians, persons must agree in receiv- 
ing all the fundamental doctrines of the gospel. But 
- here an insuperable difficulty occurs. Persons differ 
in their judgement about fundamental doctrines. It has 
never yet been decided to the satisfaction of all what 
are included in the number of such, and what is more, 
it never will, for two reasons. First, that which is fun- 
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damental to one, is not so to another, who has different 
capacities, and different opportunities of information 
and study. That is fundamental to a person, and that 
only, the truth of which he perceives, or thinks he per- 
ceives. Each one is required to believe whatever he 
supposes has the sanction of revelation. Every doc- 
trine, which he is convinced comes from the inspiration 
of God, is fundamental with regard to him, though it is 
not so to another, who considers it neither a doctrine 
of the Bible, nor of reason, but an opinion founded in 
ignorance and prejudice. That is, all fundamentals 
are relative and not absolute. No one is required 
to receive that which he is unable to comprehend, or of 
the truth of which he finds no satisfactory evidence. 

By the nature of things, therefore, no catalogue of 
fundamental doctrines, if by fundamental doctrines be 
meant such as are necessary to be believed in order to 
salvation by all men in all ages, can ever be formed. By 
far the greater part of mankind, including all the pop- 
ulous nations of antiquity, and fourfifths of the inhabit- 
ants of the earth at the present day, never saw the Bi- 
ble. Will a God of equity and compassion doom this 
multitude, numerous as the sands on the shores of the 
ocean, to everlasting and remediless wo, for not believ- 
ing doctrines taught in a book they never beheld, and 
of which they have known, and could know nothing ? 
that is, for not believing where it is absolutely impossible 
they should believe? The supposition is nothing short 
of the greatest impiety. It is too monstrous to be for a 
moment listened to. 
5* 
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Of those who have been bom and lived in christian 
countries, multitudes have never had access to the sa- 
cred book, or have been incapable of making use of it. 
They have been thrown on dark ages, or shut up in be* 
nighted corners of the land ; they have dwelt m mise- 
ry ; the calls of hunger, and necessity of providing for 
the wants of the passing hour, have demanded al- 
most every moment between their cradles and their 
graves. Will a Father of infinite wisdom and compas- 
sion punish such for not possessing as just and adequate 
views of Christianity, as others favored with the most 
ample means of knowledge ? Will he cause them to 
suffer for ignorance, misconception and prejudices, 
which are to be attributed solely to the misfortune of 
their situation ? No. All men will be judged accord- 
ing to the light and opportunities granted them. They 
will not be condemned for the want of capacities, which 
the God of nature has withholden from them, or of in- 
formation which was never placed within their reach. 
With equal justice might you condemn and punish 
the North American savage for having lived in igno- 
rance of the sublime philosophy of Newton, or the ab- 
struse theories of La Place. 

The other reason, why no catalogue of fimdamen- 
tals can be formed, is, we have no infallible judge of 
controversies on earth, no one who is authorized to de- 
cide concemmg opinions received by some, and sus- 
pected or denounced by others. Men may claim to be 
judges of the faith of their fellow Christians ; they may 
think that they are able in all cases to distinguish between 
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sound opinions and * false doctrine, heresy, and schism.' 
And so they may he as regards themselves. That is 
sound doctrine to them, which appears such. They 
are authorized and required to judge for themselves, 
but have no authority to compel others to bow to their 
decisicMis, no authority to setde the articles of another 
man's belief. It is unreasonable in them to attempt it- 
He has the same right to require them to yield assent to 
his opinions, as they to demand that he should yield as-* 
sent to theirs, that is, it is equally improper for one as for 
the other party to attempt to decide for both, and pro- 
nounce dogmatically what is truth, and what is error. 
We have mentioned uniformity in discipline and 
opinion as not essential to christian unity. The unity 
for which we ought to contend, is unity of spirit, har- 
mony of temper, of disposition. It is not so much a 
quality of the head, as of the heart. Endeavor, says 
St Paul, to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace. 

This unity exists wherever Aere is subjection to the 
laws of the (Jospel ; wherever there is real piety to 
Crod, and genuine love to man ; wherever there is sin- 
cerity, good-will, and diligence in strengthening virtuous 
principles by virtuous practice. 

The point most essential to unity is obedience, a tem- 
per and life regulated by the precepts of Christianity* 
If we agree in obeying the commands of our Saviour, 
we agree in that which is the only test of the value 
and eflScacy of our religion. If we fail of obepng, we 
fail of everjrthing. Our deficiency is such as nothing 
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will atone for. What avails it that we have faith, if the 
finits of goodness, of meekness, forbearance, and mercy, 
do not appear in the life ? that we submit our under- 
standings to teachers and guides, if we do not submit 
our hearts to the authority of the gospel ? Ye are my 
friends, says our Saviour, if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you. 

Again, Christians should be united in bonds of mu- 
tual charity. The nature and extent of the duty of 
charity appear to be often but very imperfectly under- 
stood. One essential part of it is forbearance, candor, 
and indulgence to those whose views of Christiani- 
ty differ in important respects from our own. Char- 
ity is due to all men as long as they possess the right 
of private judgement. Whoever has a right to form 
his opmions, has a right to demand that those opinions 
be respected, and he is authorized to complain of oblo- 
quy and reproach as a violation of the laws of christian 
courtesy and a trespass upon his rights. 

Lastly, Christians are united in hope. We have 
all one hope of our calling. We are all candidates and 
probationers for the mercy of God, for his favor, and 
happiness. On earth we may be divided by jarring 
passions and interests. We may mistake each other's 
motives, and be rash and judge each other. But have 
not all one great object in view, a final triumph over the 
world, the flesh and the power of sin ? Do not all lean 
on the same promises for support in the hour of sink- 
ing nature ? Do not all look for the rewards of eternal 
life through the infinite compassion of God made known 
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in Jesus Christ ? We have then one hope of our call- 
ing, and into this hope we are baptized. 

Having ascertained what kind of union is to be ex- 
pected or\dshed for, we shall find little difficulty in de- 
termining how it is to be secured. The means which 
have been sometimes resorted to for preserving it are 
neither just nor politic. It has been thought, that men 
might be saved from heresy and schism by being kept 
in Ignorance, and denied the privilege of examining and 
judging for themselves. There may perhaps be little 
diversity of opinion where there is profound darkness, 
and entire prostration of the understanding. But can 
we desore to prevent diversity of opmion by blot- 
ting out the noblest feature of mtelligent natures? 
After all, light will burst m through some unguarded 
avenue. Men will learn to think and reason for them- 
selves, and those who having held ihe keys of knowl- 
edge, have abused their trust, will find at last that the 
imposture has been discovered, and their magic power 
is gone forever. 

The most effectual method of preserving union, all 
the union which is worth having, is diligently to culti- 
vate the temper and spirit of the gospel of Jesus. It 
is time Christians were more earnest in their endeav^ 
ors to nourish and strengthen in themselves the great 
principles of love to God, and love to man, which con- 
stitute the sum of all religion and virtue. So far as these 
principles are nurtured and carried into action, the evils 
of strife and division wiD cease ; practice will come to 
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be considered more important than theory, and charity 
than doctrine. 

It is important too that men endeavor to become en- 
lightened as a method of becoming catlioUc and 
charitable. Persons of enlarged and well informed minds 
will be able to entertain diiFerent views on subjects 
connected with religion, without losing their respect 
for each other's understandings. They will regard 
diversity of opinion as unavoidable in the present con- 
dition of human nature, and will not, therefore, be dis- 
appointed or exasperated on meeting with it. They 
will recollect that though they differ in some points, 
they agree in more, and that those on which they agree 
are probably more important than those about which 
they differ. Finally, they will conclude that after all, 
diversity of sentiment is little to be regretted, if it do 
not kmdle the unhallowed passions of strife and hatred. 
It furnishes opportunity for exercising the virtues of for- 
bearance, mutual candor, and charily. The tempta- 
tions to uncharitableness to which it exposes us may 
be among the methods heaven appomts to try and per- 
fect our virtue. 

To conclude. Christians should recollect their falli- 
bility. They will not then find it di&cult to preserve 
that moderation and forbearance which lay the sure 
foundation of fellowship and union. Let men be purged 
of that foolish pride of opinion, let them be cured of 
their extravagant pretensions and tacit belief of their 
mfallibility, let them learn to think modestly of them- 
selves, as bemgs partaking of frail and erring natures ; 
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and bitter dissensions, mutual reproach, and anathe- 
mas will be no longer known. 



A COTTAGE SCENE. 

I saw a cradle at a cottage door. 
Where the fair mother with her cheerful wheel 
Carolled so sweet a song, that the young bird 
Which timid near the threshold sought for seeds, 
Paused on his lifted foot, and raised his head 
As if to listen. The rejoicing bees 
Nestled in throngs amid the woodbine cups 
That o*er the lattice clustered. A clear stream 
Came leaping from its sylvan height and poured 
Music upon the pebbles, — and the winds 
Which gently 'mid the vernal branches played 
Their idle freaks, brought showering blessings down. 
Surfeiting Earth with sweetness. — 

— Sad I came 
From weary commerce with the heartless world, — 
But when I felt upon my withered cheek 
My mother Nature's breath, — and heard the trump 
Of those gay insects at their honied toil, 
Shiniog like winged jewelry, — and drank 
The heahhful odor of the flowering trees. 
And brigbft-eyed violets, — but most of all 
When I beheld mild slumbering innocence, 
And on that young maternal brow the smile 
Of those affections that do purify 
And renovate the soul, I turned me back 
In gladness, and with added strength to run 
My thorn-clad race, — lifting a thankful prayer 
To him who showed me what there was of heaVen 
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Here on the earthy — that I might safer walk, 
And firmer combat sin, — and surer rise 
From earth to heaven. 



WORCESTER ON THE ATONEMENT. 

We have long contemplated with grief the very- 
gross, and, as we think, injurious nusapprehensions, 
which have pervailed for ages on the subject of the 
atonement. The progress of light and spirit of modern 
inquiry, it is true, have done something to correct these 
misapprehensions, but multitudes of Christians, we are 
persuaded, are still very imperfectly informed respecting 
the real purpose and efScacy of Christ's death. Of 
those, who are convinced that the popular theory is 
irrational and unsupported by the scriptures, many, it 
is to be feared, entertain very indistinct and unsatis- 
factory views of the true design of Jesus' sufferings. 
The belief is yet very common that some mysterious 
efficacy is to be ascribed to those sufferings. There 
is yet great want of fight, great want of just and rational 
conceptions on the subject. We have 'been long 
anxious to see a work adapted to meet this want. Such, 
in our view, is the treatise of Dr Worcester, recently 
pubfished.* We regard its publication as exceedingly 

* The Atoning Sacrifice a display of Love— not of Wrath. By Noah 
Worcester. 
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weD timed. The state of public opinion and feeling 
loudly called for a work of the kind, and we rejoice 
that it was undertaken by one so well qualified for the 
task as Dr Worcester* It is not our design, at present, 
to enter into any analysis of his book. Our purpose in 
calling the attention of our readers to the subject is 
simply to reconunend the work to their careful perusal. 
We know of no work so well fitted to assist their 
inquiries on the important and interesting topic to which 
it relates. One of its excellences is, that it is eminently 
scriptural. The author appears to have taken the 
Bible in his hands, and divesting himself of a reverence 
for human creeds and systems, and guided solely by a 
spirit of earnest piety, by a love of truth, and by com- 
mon sense, a quality too often discarded by theologians, 
to have inquired into the real import of the several ex- 
pressions, which the sacred writers empjoy with refer- 
ence to the death of Jesus. We think that he has been 
successful in his inquiry. 

We mean not to say that we comcide with him in 
every opinion he has incidently expressed in the work, 
but his prominent and leading views we believe to be 
correct. He writes not in the character of a partisan. 
* In this work I wish,' says he, ' to be regarded not as 
the advocate nor as the opponent of any denomination 
of Christians, but as the firiend of truth and the fi-iend 
of peace. Indeed I know not that my present views 
on this subject accord with those of any sect, or any 
individual Christian. Still I have a hope that many 
things in the work will be foimd accordant with the 
feelings of many good men in every denomination.* 

VOL. I. NO. II. 6 
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This is as it should be. Truth, the truth of God, 
should be our sole aim, and in pursuit of it all party dis* 
tinctions should be forgotten. — ^The work is written with 
great simplicity and plainness, and breathes throughout 
a spirit of christian love and meekness. We will give 
one or two extracts, taken almost at random, as speci- 
mens of the author's mamier, and style of thinking on 
the subject of which he treats. The leading idea he 
intends to inculcate, as expressed in the title of his 
work, is that the * atonmg sacrifice is a display of love 
—not of wrath.' After quoting several passages to 
show 'the different senses in which one person is said 
to die or suffer for another,' he observes, ' From the 
numerous passages which have been quoted, it is very 
clear that there are several distinct senses, in which 
one person may be said to suffer or die for another. 
The question naturally occurs, In which of these senses 
did Christ suffer and die for sinners ? The prevalent 
opinion has been, that he suffered and died as a 
substitute for sinners. But to this hypothesis there are 
many objections; some of which may be briefly 



' 1. The death which Christ endured for us was 
natural or temporal death ; yet all men, the ii-iends as 
well as the enemies of Christ, are still liable to natural 
deatli. How then could Christ's death be a substitute 
for ours ? 

* 2. If it be said, that he suffered " the wrath of God " 
as our substitute; why are we still liable to penal 
sufferings ? 

' 3. The hypothesis that Grod inflicted on the inno- 
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cent the penal evils due ta us, ascribes to God a mode 
of oonduety and a principle of government, which he 
forbids men to adopt, and which he himself has 
posdvely disclaimed. 

^ 4. The principle which the hypothesis ascribes to 
(jod, is always unjust and cruel when adopted by men. 
. * 5, To interpret the jArases, in relation to Christ, 
" suffered for us " and " died for us," as meaning sub- 
stituted suffimag and death, is to depart from all the 
analogies of th^ Bible, in the use of such phrases in 
relation to other persons ; excepting merely the cases 
which relnte to forbidden conduct and a disclaimed 
prkiciplie. 

^ After (rod had f<»biddenthe Israelites to punish the 
innocent for the oS^nces of the guilty, and had assured 
them that this practice did not pertain to his mode of 
government; is it to be admitted that he adopted this 
very principle for the display of his justice ? If we 
know in what sense a good shepherd is said to lay down 
bis £fe for his sheep, we may know in what sense the 
iiord Jesus laid down his life for us. For he was the 
good Shepherd, and we were as his sheep gone astray. 
In seeking our recovery he had to encounter enemies 
and diggers, and to endure sufferings and death. The 
object of Christ's mission was the recovery of pien from 
a state of sin ajid misery, to reconcile them to God that 
they might become obedient and happy, As in pursu* 
mg this benevolent object he exposed himself to suffer- 
ing and to death, and not only thus exposed himself, but 
actually suffered and died ; it is with perfect propriety, 
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and according to a common use of language, said of him 
that he suffered for us, — died for us, — ^laid down his 
life for us. But that his sufferings were not the effects 
of God's displeasure against him as our substitute, is, 
to my mind, very clear from the following passages of 
Scripture : — 

* " For God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life." John iii. 16. 

* " But God commendeth his love to us, m that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us." Rom. v. 8. 

* " He who spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not with him also freely 
give us all things ? " Rom. viii. 32. 

^ *^ That he by the grace of God should taste death 
for every man." Heb. ii. 9. 

* " Herem is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be a propitiation for our 
sins." 1 John, iv. 10. 

' I hardly know of any language which could more 
clearly convey the idea, that both the mission and the 
sufferings of the son of God were the fruits of God's 
love to sinful men. Even in regard to the * propitiation,' 
or reconciling sacrifice, John says, — ^^ Herein is love ! " 
the love of (rod, not his ' wrath,^ It seems to me that 
the gospel does not exhibit God to us, as such an aus- 
tere Sovereign, that he cannot forgive even a penitent, 
without inflicting the deserved evils on an innocent 
victim ; but, as a being who has indeed a father's heart, 
and is disposed, by tender compassion for his guilty 
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Spring, to do all that wisdom and love shall dictate 
to reconcile aad save them. In the exercise of the 
purest bve, he sent his Son, '^ not to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be saved." 
Though God well knew diat the mission of hijs Son 
would cost him his life ; — and though the Son was one 
in whom he was ever well pleased ; yet such was hi^ 
love to us, that he did not withhold this object of hiis 
most tender affection, but delivered him up for us all, 
when this became necessary to the accomplishment 
of bis benevolent purpose respecting our salvation. 

^ This delightful view of the subject appears to me 
eleariy authorised by the Gospel ; and with great pro- 
priety the i&teOigenoe of such love may be called good 
iJdings. This view of the subject seems also to accord 
with God's long-sujibring conduct towards Adam and 
his posterity, subsequent to the fall; and with the be- 
nignity of the Divine character as revealed to Abraham, 
to Moses, and to the people of Israel, — both by words 
and symbolical mstitutions. I may add, that this view 
of the subject excludes the awful, the painful, and, to 
me, unnaturd idea of God's displaying avengmg justice 
on an innocent and holy victim, as necessary to the ex- 
ercise of forgiving love toward his penitent chil4'en. 
It is presumed that this supposed example of the mode 
of Divine forgiv^ess, has never been, and never can be, 
imitated by a^y enlightened and benevolent being in the 
iHaverse. Yet ev^ Christiafli is required \o forgive, 
a$ Gpd forgives !^ pp. 79, 8S. 

Again in treating of the question, *In what sense did 
6* 
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the Messiah bear the sins of many? he observes, *It is 
said of Christ, " He hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows." — " Himself took our mfirmities and bare 
our sicknesses." It could be only in a metaphorical 
sense, that he bore our griefs, our sicknesses, or our sins. 
Matthew, after recording the many miracles which Jesus 
performed on a certain occasion, tells us, that these 
things were done, " That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by Esaias the prophet, — Himself took our 
infirmities and bare our sicknesses." If, then, Christ 
might bear our sicknesses by exercising a benevolent 
sympathy and his power of healing ; why not bear our 
sins by benevolent labors and suffermgs to redeem us 
from all iniquity? I see no more evidence that, in 
bearing our sins he bore our punishment, than that in 
bearing our sicknesses, he suffered all the pains and 
distresses, of which he relieved others.' p. 93. 



THE CONDITIONS OF OUR ACCEPTANCE WITH GOD. 

How Strange that men should puzzle and distress 
themselves indefatigably about what natural conscience 
infers so directly and the Scriptures testify so plainly! 
If we had but the single declaration of Peter, that, * In 
every nation he that feareth God and worketh right- 
eousness is accepted with him,' should we need any 
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more? We thank God, this is plain and explicit 
enough for us ; and one undisputed decision of inspired 
wisdom is as good as a thousand. We have done with 
anxiety. We can now live and die with quiet minds, 
full of trust and hope. We know the primary, funda- 
mental, only indispensable terms of our salvation. 
Reverence for God and a disposition to act righteously 
constitute the great point on which all turns. Whatev- 
er may be metaphysically argued against their sufii- 
ciency, the undisputed assertion of revelation must stand. 
Whatever may be quoted in opposition to it from other 
passages of scripture, it would be sufficient to answer, 
we do not understand those passages; as there are 
probably many in the Bible which none understand. 
What then ? Must a proposition as plain as the light 
of the skies be rejected because our limited knowledge 
may not be able to reconcile it with what is not plain ? 
K we confessed to omr opponents that we did not com- 
prehend a single other passage in the whole Bible except 
this, they would have gained nothing. We have still 
the advantage of this explicit declaration. 

The reader is aware, how variously this simplicity 
in the terms of acceptance with God has been contro- 
verted ; and what multifarious and complicated condi- 
tions have been maintained in its place. Some assert 
the necessity of belonging to a particular church. 
Some, the necessity of performing certain outward cer- 
emonies ; or of inflicting on ourselves certain pains and 
privatbns. Others contend for the paramount value 
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of a creed, to be estimated in proportion to its length 
and complexednes$-*-the more unintelligibley the more 
virtue in believing it. Others again, are vehement in 
declaring indispensable, certain inward experiences, 
sensible impulses, and frames of mind. And moreover 
there are some who mamtam, that we need do nothing, 
that there are no conditions, that God will save us 
whether we wish it or not. 

Now to all these, except the last, we have only to 
say that their conditions are defective. They do not 
seem to involve the one great leading test on which the 
scriptures lay stress. They maybe all very well in their 
place. They are good additions and aids to the one 
thbg needful ; but they are not that one tlnng. They 
are not essential. They are not so indispensable that 
we ought not to feel safe a moment without them ; as 
is the case with fearing God and working righteous* 
ness. 

I know there is a subterfuge by which, simple and di-> 
rect as the apostle's language is, it is evaded by the 
advocates of the prevalent systems. We. are told, that 
it is true, God would accept all who fear him and work 
righteousness ; but that none can expect to be saved 
oa these terms, for none fulfil them ; there are none 
who woric perfect righteousness ; there is no man that 
sinneth not. But is not this trifling with the language 
of scripture? Is not the meaning of the aposde very 
plain ? He certably did not intend to mock us with 
riddles. He means by ri^iteouffliess, not sinless per** 
fection, but the conscientious desire and habitual en- 
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deavor to perform all our duties, which is the prevail- 
ing sense in which the sacred writers employed the 
word, speaking in general terms, without anticipating 
the quibbles that might be raised concerning their lan- 
guage. Peter made the declaration I have cited, 
with express reference to Cornelius, before he believed 
anjrthing, perhaps before he had heard anytliing, of 
Christ. And how many others did God himself call 
righteous, who yet of course partook of human imper- 
fections. 

To leave this bootless evasion. What unprejudiced 
man ever read the gospels for the first time, without 
the impression that an obedient life was their prime re- 
quisition ? Shall I quote to prove it ? I should not 
know where to begin, and less still where to end. 
There is no other truth which so sets quotation at defi- 
ance. Look at our Saviour's preaching. Turn to his 
sermon on the mount. What was the whole strain and 
purpose of his discourse ? 

St Paul is quoted to prove that works are nothmg 
and faith is all. I shall not plunge into the misty abyss 
of disputation the subject opens before me. To explain 
St Paul, I have only to refer to another apostle, as 
good as he, St James. How can it be overlooked that 
he wrote an episde, to correct precisely such misap- 
prehensions of Paul's language on this subject as are 
now entertained ? ' Can faith save ? ' he asks ; ' By 
works a man is justified, and not by faith only ;' * As 
the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without 
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works is dead also.' Can words make a principle 
plainer ? 

Besides all tMs, and before it all, there are presiimp* 
tions, antecedent probabilities, in favor of the simple 
principle before us, that appear to us absolutely deci- 
sive. 

There is a presumption for it from its dmpUeitg^ It 
bears an Mialogy to all the other prbceedings of the 
Deity. AH his most complicated systems and opera- 
tions are governed by the fewest and simplest princi- 
ples* This may be but little alone^ but there is a fur- 
ther presumption from its intdligibleness to all human 
beings. The rule of duty for all must be such as aU 
can understand. Now look through the multitude of 
clashing sects, and see if there is any other requisite 
but this, which the humblest capacity among them can 
comprehend andjtppreciate. 

Again, this requisite is common to aU sects whether 
it be called principal, or only secondary as a veqmr 
site. It is common to all, and it alone is so. It is in 
favor of its claims, that it agrees with all God*s most 
valuable blessmgs of other kinds. They are, like it, 
common to all. 

Another presumption for it is found b its beneficial 
effects upon mankind.' The supreme sway of this prin- 
ciple, that is the working of righteousness, tends more 
immediately to promote the happmess of the world than 
any other test on which men could expect to be judged. 
Now God does all things to his creatures in benevo- 
lence. Is it not probable, that he would offer his fa- 
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voor im such a condition as is most directly adapted to 
promote their wellbemg ? 

And in fine, do not those other terms of acceptance 
that have been urged, even the most artificially com- 
plicated, the most seemingly arbitrary of them all, do 
they not in truth involve, are they not in truth to be re- 
solved into, this more simple principle, after all, as their 
unavoidable basis ? What inducement is there, what 
inducement can there be to any religious performance 
but regard to God's autliority and a disposition to do 
what is right in his sight ? Why does one man join 
himself to what claims to be the only true church? 
Why is another exact in going through his routine of 
ritual ofiices, or inflicting on himself his fasts, and pen- 
ances, and sacrifices? Why should another be so 
troubled, to know, whether his creed contains the indis- 
pensable complement of articles? Or why should 
another take such pains to place himself within reach 
of the preaching and mfluences calculated to excite 
the emotions which will save ? Is it not the fear of God 
and the wish to do what is right, that is the foundation 
of all this ?— All sane Christians now feel, whatever may 
be their theories, that they have to do something or oth- 
er themselves, to be saved. And whatever they do, 
the prime element in the motive of their doings must 
be regard to the will of God and the desire to approve 
tiiemselves to him. 

That sometiiing else may be necessary to our salva- 
tion besides what we do omrselves, we never deny. 
There may be a great many things done that we know 
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nothing of. But this makes no difference at all between 
us in what we have to do. 

Now, if the fear of God and the intention to do right- 
eously be the common foundation, the general spring 
of all these modes of religious duty, is it not wisest 
and best, in settling the conditions of God's favor, to 
go to the bottom of the matter at once ? If we have 
the source from which all other religious principles and 
duties take their rise, we may feel sure of all its legiti- 
mate effects. But if we have only one of the effects, 
we cannot feel sure of tlie rest. How then can it be 
feared, that this simple principle of the religious char- 
acter is not adequate to produce the desired results in 
the soul, though a secondary principle, derived from it, 
is ? Must it not contain in itself the elements, the 
germs of all its effects ? By the conditions of the case, 
it is acknowledged a much broader spring of action than 
any particular obligations deduced from it. They are 
limited ; this is universal in its operation. 

Let us take the instance of faith. You may tell me 
you believe a certain truth which has wonderful power 
over your religious character. But, if I have a true 
reverence for God's authority and determination to obey 
him, I can tell you that you cannot go beyond me in 
faith ; for I not only believe that truth; if it be a truth, 
but I cannot do otherwise than believe everything which 
I have reason to think God has said. If I fear him I 
cannot for my life help doing this. I would die soon- 
er than reject one particle that he has uttered. For I 
cannot but feel that death would be an infinitely less 
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evil than this. If I have not sufficient reasons to think 
he has declared what you believe, then this same fear 
of him and wish to do right prevents my belief of it ; 
and I presume you will think it as useful in deterring 
me from the belief of what is not true, as in compelling 
me to the belief of what is. 

Or again, suppose you place religion principally in 
performing a certain act or class of actions, whether of- 
fices of devotion, or bodily mortifications, or strenuous 
eflforts to save souls and enlarge your communion, or 
anything else. I place religion in the fear of God 
prompting to all works of righteousness. Who has 
the advantage ? Who is likely to do most ? In stri- 
ving to obey all his commands, I shall of course do that 
which you do, if it be commanded by him, and more 
too. If it be not his command, I have the advantage 
of you in not doing it ; for there must be something 
wrong or at least unnecessary in it ; and then the ener- 
gy expended upon it would be better reserved for 
something decidedly useful. 



EXPLANATION OP THE TERMS, WONDERFUL, COUNSEL- 
LOR, MIGHTY GOD, EVERLASTING FATHER, &C. AS 
APPLIED TO OUR SAVIOUR. ISAIAH IX, 6. 

* For unto us a cliild is bom, unto us a son is given ; 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder ; and 
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his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of 
peace.' 

This passage has been generally understood as pre- 
dictmg the birth of the Saviour, though some critics of 
considerable eminence, and among them the celebra- 
ted Grotius, have appropriated it to Hezekiah, the son 
of king Ahaz. It is not our intention, at present, to 
state the reasons on which this latter opinion is founded. 
We will suppose that the passage was originally in- 
tended to refer to the Saviour, and will proceed to of- 
fer an explanation of it in this view. 

The language of the prophet is borrowed from the 
style of royalty, and represents the Saviour as a kmg, 
and the establishment of his religion as the setting up 
of a kingdom. Unto us a child is born, unto us a son 
is given, and the government shall be upon his shoulder, 
that is, he shall bear the burden of government. And 
what are the characteristics of his reign ? Truth, jus- 
tice, meekness, forgiveness and peace. God has made 
him head over all things to the church. And he shall 
reign till he has subdued all enemies under his feet. 
The gates of hell shall not prevail against tlie interests 
of his kingdom. 

The prophet declares that, hU name shall be 
called Wonderful. By an idiom of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, the word, name, it may be observed, is here re- 
dundant. His name shall be called, is the same as, 
he shall be called. So to call upon the name of the 
Lord, is the same as to call upon the Lord. It Ls 
evident that the prophet did not intend to predict the 
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proper name of the Saviour, but only the qualities of 
his character, which should merit and receive the 
splendid epithets, employed by the prophet. 

He shall be called wonderful. The propriety of 
this epithet is seen at once by every one, who remem- 
bers anything of the birth, the youth, the spirit and 
character, the good deeds and wise instructions, the 
dignity and the humiliation, the life and the death of 
Christ. He was wonderful in being welcomed into 
the world by the homage of sages and the songs of an- 
gels ; in his increase in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor vdth God and man ; in his conversation with the 
wise men of his nation, when only twelve years old ; in 
receiving the holy spirit without measure at the age of 
manhood, and in being addressed by the voice from 
heaven, * This is my beloved son, in whom I am wefl 
pleased ; ' wonderful in all the words that he spake, 
and all the acts which he performed ; in his superiori- 
ty to his nation and age ; in the vast extent of his con- 
ceptions, the sublimity of his doctrines, and the unri- 
valled excellence of his precepts ; wonderful in piety 
to God and benevolence to man, and above all in the 
generous sacrifice of his life for the salvation of man ; 
in the miraculous phenomena that accompanied his 
death 5 in his speedy return from the mansions of the 
dead, and in his glorious ascension to the right hand of 
God. Well then might the pen of inspiration predict 
that he would be called * wonderful.' 

The next epithet applied to him is that of CouU" 
selloTf And the propriety of this epitliet will appear 
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evident, when it is considered what was the source 
of his wisdom, and what the character of the instruc- 
tions he has given. He is a counsellor because 
the spirit of the Lord rested upon him, the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spurit of knowledge, and of the fear 
of the Lord. He was iji tlie bosom of the Father ; 
he drank in wisdom from the pure fountain of eter- 
nal truth ; in him were hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge. What question is there worthy 
of an immortal being to ask, which our great counsellor 
will not answer ? He may not, indeed, throw light upon 
your schemes for laying up the treasures which the 
moth and rust may corrupt ; but he will tell you how 
to use them, so that when ihey fail, ye shall be received 
into everlasting habitations. He may not gratify your 
curiosity in questions of doubtful disputation, or com- 
municate that knpwledge of the material world, which 
the faithful exertion of your own faculties is able to ac- 
quire. But ask of him the character of the God who 
hideth himself, or who is hidden from his creatures 
behind the veil of the material world ; ask of him the 
origin, the nature, the duty, the destination of man ; 
ask of him the cause of those apparent disorders in the 
moral world which are mingled with such a profusion 
of order and beauty ; ask hun whence the blessings 
come that we enjoy, and whence the calamities that 
afflict us ; ask him how you may attain the favor of Him 
whose hand moves the springs of all your happiness 
or misery ; ask him what will become of you, when your 
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bodies shall be mingled with dust, and scattered to the 
winds of heaven. On all these questions, the great 
counsellor will give more satisfaction than all the mighty 
masters of philosophy in ancient or modem times. 

The passage we are considering, according to the 
eonmion translation, goes on to declare that the child 
that was to be born, should be called, The mighty Qod. 
If this translation be correct, the meaning is, that Jesus, 
in regal character, as son of God, should display such 
mighty power in the performance of miracles, and such 
superior wisdom in his doctrine, that he should be 
called, as it were, a god upon earth. It was not un- 
conunon, it is well known, in ancient times to give the 
name of Qod to persons distmguished by the dignity of 
their station, or the greatness of their actions. Thus 
Moses, on account of the miracles, which he was in- 
strumental in performing, is said to have been a god 
unto Pharaoh. So kings and princes are called gods ; 
as, ^ I have said ye axe gods, and all of you the children 
of the Most High.' So angels are called gods, where 
it is said in the Psalms, ' worship him, all ye gods.' * 
In the same way Jesus might be caUed, mighty god, on 
account of his miraculous powers, and marvellous wift- 
. dom, by which he was the brightness of his Father's glo- 
ry, and the express image of his person ; although he 
himself declared that all power was given him, and that 
he could do nothii^ of himself. 

* So in PmlmTiii, 6, where the English Teriien traiwlstef cor- 
rectly, in my ef>iirion» * Thon hast made him a litfle lower than 
the angels,' Uie exj^resnon in the original is, < Uian the elohifn or 
god$, 

7* 
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The inspired prophet is not the author of a proposi- 
tion so contradictory as tliat the child to be horn was 
to be the Supreme Being ; i. e. an eternal uncaused 
being. All that he says, is, that he should be called 
mighty god, just as angels, kings, and magistrates were 
called gods, aDowing that the word, god^ is a proper 
translation of the original Hebrew. For the article 
ihe^ there is not the slightest foundation in the origi- 
nal. 

Our readers, however, are probably aware that some of 
the most eminent Hebrew scholars, in ancient and mod- 
em times, have translated the word, rendered,God, in the 
common version,diiFerently . The true meaning,we think, 
was caught by Martin Lutlier, who cannot be suspected 
of a sectarian bias. In his celebrated German version 
of the Bible, he translates the term, hero or potentate* 
The same Hebrew word translated, God, by king James' 
translators, and, hero or potentate^ by Martin Luther, is 
applied to Nebuchadnezzar, in Exekiel xxxi, 11, where 
he is styled, mighty one of the. nations ; and in Ezek. 
xxxii, 21, the same word in the plural is translated, 
strong ; the strong among the mighty. In these passages 
from Ezekiel,the translation might be, ^ god of the na^ 
tionsy and ' Gods among the mighty ^^ with the same pro- 
priety as the term is rendered, God, in Isaiah ix, 6. In- 
stead, therefore, of reading the verse, with the common 
version, Wonderful, Counsellor, mighty God, I would 

t The word is translated in the same way in the Tersion of De 
Wette, one of the very first Hebraists of the day, and also by Gese- 
nius, whose Hebrew lexicon is deservedly extolled by scholars of 
every denomination. 
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read it, wonderful, counsellor, mighty potentate ; and 
would refer the expression to the power that was im- 
parted to Jesus by the Father for the instruction, sal- 
vation, and judgement of the world. 

At the same time, if any prefer the common transla- 
tion, it may be explained in the manner above men- 
tioned, in perfect consistency with the derived power, 
and entire dependence of Jesus upon his Father and 
our Father, his God and our God. 

The next epithet, applied to our Saviour in the text, 
is tliat of Everlasting Father, by which is meant 
that he will be the perpetual father, or friend, of 
his people ; just as a good prince or ruler, who has con- 
ferred great benefits upon the land of his birth, is said 
to be the father of his country. The term, everlasting, 
has no reference to the past, but only to the future. It 
means, ever-endurmg, or perpetual, as in the phrases, 
everlasting happiness, everlasting mercy. Jesus, then, 
according to the promise, will be the perpetual father 
of his people. He will watch over the interests of the 
church, as a father over the interests of his children. 
He will strengthen their weakness; he will console 
their sorrows ; he will animate their faintmg spirits, 
and he Avill even make intercession for them at the 
right hand of God. This prophecy, that he will be 
the everlasting or perpetual father of his people, ap- 
pears to mean nearly the same thing as the promise of 
Christ, when he says, * Lo ! I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.' Whether he is personally 
employed as the invisible agent of the Most High for 
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the benefit of the church, or only by means of the m- 
structions, hopes, and consolations of his religion, is a 
question which it is not important to determine. In 
either case we regard him with affection and interest, 
as the everlasting or perpetual father of his people. 

The last epithet bestowed upon Jesus is, Prince of 
peace. And a prince of peace he was in three differ- 
ent senses. First, he came to make us at peace with 
God, to reconcile us to his Father, to purify us fi^om 
the sins that have separated us from God. Thus 
it is said by the apostle, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Again, he is the prince of peace, as he came to pro- 
mote peace between man and man ; to subdue those pas- 
si<His, whence come wars and fightings ; and to es- 
tablish in the souls of men those feelings of justice, kind- 
ness, forgiveness and humility, which are calculated to 
maintain perpetual peace. Only let nations and indi- 
viduals be deeply imbued with the principles of the 
prince of peace, and the sword will be beaten into the 
ploughshare, and the spear mto the pruning hook, and 
men will learn war no more. 

Lastly, he is the prince of peace, as he is the author 
of inward peace, or tranquillity of heart. It is only by 
coming to him, and imbibing his piety, his benevolence, 
his meekness and lowliness of heart, that we can find 
rest unto our souls. Thus alone can we find peace ; 
the peace which the world can neither give nor take 
away. It is pride, selfishness, irreligion, envy, malice, 
and revenge, that are the sources of most of the miseries 
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of the human heart. When these demons have been 
expelled from the soul through the aid of christian pre- 
cepts, hopes and promises, and when faith, hope and * 
charity have taken their place, then at length we shall 
be at peace with God, at peace with man, and at peace 
with our own souls. This glorious effect Jesus came 
to produce ; and he has produced it in the hearts of 
thousands. Well then may he be styled, the prince of 
peace. 

Such is the character of him, upon whose shoulder 
the government of the church is laid. He is wonderful 
in all his attributes. He is a counsellor, who resolves all 
our doubts, who alone can show us the way to eternal 
happiness ; he is a mighty potentate, who is endowed 
with all the powers necessary for the establishment and 
security of his kingdom ; he is the everlasting or per- 
petual father of those, who put themselves under his 
government ; and he is the prince of peace to all his 
obedient followers. 

What reason have we, therefore, as Christians,to rejoice 
that such a child was bom, that such a son was given; one 
that can dissipate our darkness, and illumine our minds ; 
can calm the conscience and make us at peace with 
God, with man, and our own souls ; can free us from 
the misery of tyrannical passions ; .can encourage, with 
paternal tenderness, our feeble steps ; can deliver us 
from the stmg of death, and the terrors of the grave, 
and discover to us immortal happiness. With what 
alacrity should we embrace the privilege of being sub- 
jects of his kingdom ! With what fidelity should we 
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follow him as tbe captain of bur salvation ! With what 

ardent zeal should we heed his admonitions ; listen to 

his mstructions ; mark his example, and obey his laws ; 

and with what earnest gratitude should we thank God 

who laid help upon one that was so mighty to save ! 

With what joy should we regard the fulfihnent of this 

prophecy, 

For unto us a chUd is born, 

Unto us a son is given, 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder. 

And he shall be called, wonderful. 

Counsellor, mighty potentate. 

Everlasting father, prince of peace. 



RBCIF&OCAL DUTIES OF MINISTER AND PEOPLE. 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

MESSRS EDITORS, — ^lu my present communication, 
I wish to invite the attention of your readers to those 
duties which relate to the public instructions of the 
church. The minister is expected to preach the gospel. 
But in what manner ? 

1 • I think preaching should be inielligible. Religious 
instruction can do but little good, unless it is clearly 
apprehended by* the hearers. Now our audiences 
are commonly composed of persons of all ages and 
ranks, and of very different degrees of mental cultiva-» 
tion and improvement. In order, therefore, to have our 
discourses generally useful, they must be adapted to 
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Ae comprehension even of children. I know it is 
difficult to have them so elevated in style and sentiment 
as to please the best educated, and still so simple as to 
be understood by the most unlearned. But I believe 
this possible attamment, is of the first importance, is 
the perfection of pulpit composition, and is also 
scriptural. Yes. Jesus spake as man never spake. 
He addressed the learned scribes as well as the unlet- 
tered multitude. Yet his discourses are direct, per- 
spicuous, and intelligible ; and at the same time, pure, 
refined, and sublime. They enable us to give a correct 
definition of sermonizing. It is nothing more than 
manly conversation. They also exhibit the most per- 
fect model of dispensing religious truths ever given to 
the world ; a model which has been too much neglected, 
to the disgrace of the clergy and the injury of their 
hearers. 

Other modes have indeed been more fashionable. 
Some of our fathers were forever discoursing concern- 
ing the secret will of the Almighty, and those dogmas 
which they pronounced mysterious and unintelligible. 
Now if God has a secret will, it must be unknown to his 
dependant children. And if there are any mysterious 
doctrines, they can constitute no part of revelation ; for 
revelation means the explanation of unknown and mys- 
terious truths. And if any fact is unintelligible, it 
cannot be believed ; for we can neither understand nor 
believe any farther than we have ideas. Such trifling 
therefore about things unknown, must be a perversion 
of the ministerial office. Other modes may also be 
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easier. It is not very difficult to string together the 
technicalities of some human formulary of faith ; or to 
ring the changes on a certain circle of sectarian opinions. 
It is not very difficult to prepare an essay in a general, 
indefinite, abstract manner; to wander forever in a 
cloud of mist around the proposed subject without ever 
approaching it ; or to bring up a few common ideas 
under a mass of high sounding words and inflated 
phrases. It may not be very difficult to prepare a dry, 
abstruse, metaphysical dissertation ; or to have both the 
subject and composition above the understandmgs of a 
majority of the congregation. 

But none of these methods are adapted to promote 
the success of the gospel. For they do not come 
home to the associations, the feelings, -and the wants of 
a mixed assembly. They have injured the cause of 
Christianity exceedingly ; and greatly retarded the pro- 
gress of pure aud undefiled religion. While some of 
our preachers have been seeking to attain an elegant 
and refined style, and to preserve a false dignity of the 
sacred desk, I fear many of their hearers have been 
languishing for the plain bread and water of spiritual 
life ; and I believe many more have been drawn away 
firom their unintelligible and uninteresting ministrations 
by the more earnest, homely, simple conversation of 
various sectarian ministers. I am fully convinced, from 
a multitude of facts wliich have come to my knowledge, 
that he who would preach the gospel successfully, 
must render his public instructions intelligible to the 
great proportion of his hearers. 
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2. I think preaching should also be explicit. I 
think the christian minister should state definitely his 
settled views on the disputed subjects of religion ; and 
give the honest reasons for his peculiar belief. This 
would indeed be unnecessary, if the christian world 
was not divided into various denominations. But as 
the times now are, I believe the cause of truth demands 
this at our hands. And this can be done without any 
great labor or inconvenience. For I presume every 
preacher has some clear notions on all the controverted 
points of theological discussion. And if you were to 
ask such questions as the following, I think all might 
declare very readily on which side of the proposition 
their faith rested. Do you believe that Christ Jesus is 
the. dependent son of Jehovah ? or do you believe he is 
the self-existent (Jod, or another being in all respects 
equal to our heavenly Father ? Do you believe that 
the infant is pure and innocent at birth ? or do you 
believe he enters this world with a nature totally de- 
praved ? Do you believe we can all secure christian 
salvation by a proper use of the appointed means ? or 
do you believe that (Jod has elected a definite number 
to eternal happiness, and consigned the remainder to 
everlastbg misery ? I do think the state of our com- 
munity demands this course to be pursued by the 
heralds of the gospel. 

Now a minister can do all this without introducing 
any of the evils of controversy, or casting reproach on 
those who differ from him. With such a practice 
every man of sense must be pleased ; and no individual 
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can have the least cause of offence. And is he not 
bound, by the obligations of his profession, to pursue 
this only honest and independent course ? With his 
private speculations on unimportant topics, his people 
have indeed no concern. But with his settled views on 
all the leading topics of revelation, they have a special 
interest. For they employ him to preach, not accord- 
ing to himself, or a human creed, but to spend his time 
in a candid and prayerful study of the scriptures ; and, 
consequently, they have an undoubted right to the resuk 
of his investigations. 

Now I well know that a minister may observe a 
guarded silence on all the controverted questions of the 
day ; or he may endeavor to keep his society united by 
seeming to favor both sides, or neither side, of such 
subjects ; or he may render his observations concerning 
them so obscure, misty, ambiguous, indefinite, that no 
one can discover his real meaning, or rather so that each 
hearer may receive the meaning most agreeable to 
himself. And in one or the other of these ways he 
may succeed in preserving the union, and perhaps in 
retaining the affection of his hearers, during his life-time. 
But I have observed that the moment such a preacher 
was taken away, his people generally arranged them- 
selves in two or more hostile parties ; while those so- 
cieties, which had been accustomed to explicit preach- 
ing, as generally united in a resettlement. I have also 
thought that such preachers were no more charitable, 
and no less sectarian, than those who made an honest 
and open avowal of their pecuBar sentiments. I have 
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even thought that thej exhibited as much of a contro- 
versial spirit, and spoke as severely of those who 
departed from their prescribed policy, as the decided 
advocates of liberal opinions. The evidence arii^g 
from many facts has fully convinced me, that if a 
rational preacher wishes to preserve his society in 
harmony, to have his ministrations well attended, to see 
Us hearers intelligent and zealous Christians, to break 
the bread of life to A large number of communicants, he 
must be perfectly frank and explicit in his public instruct- 
tions on all the important doctrines and duties of Chris<- 
tianity. 

3. I think preaching should likewise be charitable. 
I do not believe the christian minister has any warrant 
from scaripture to censure those who cannot conscien- 
tiously subscribe to his interpretations of the divine 
records. If he condemns others merely for theirhonest 
Ofmiions, he assumes an office which belongs to no erring 
mortal ; he claims an infallibility which belongs only to 
the omniscient God, and he violates the laws of charity. 
Neither does he receive any such authority from his 
supporters. You do not employ a frail mortal to dictate 
to you what creed you must embrace ; or to sentence 
you to hell for honesdy differing from his conclusions. 
You acknowledge the Bible to be the word, of God, 
and the only infallible standard of faith and practice. 
You are aware that this book was written many centuries 
since, at difierent times, in different languages, by 
different men, for different divine purposes ; that, on 
this account, it contains frequent allusions to the then 
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existing manners, customs, opinions, prejudices, errors, 
disputes, scenery and circumstances ; and, consequently, 
that it requires much learning and patient investigation to 
ascertain the true meaning of all its.writmgs. Accord- 
mgly, you engage a person of poper qualifications to 
spend his time in drawing from this fountain of salvation 
those truths which he may think important to be believed 
and obeyed ; and these he is to set before you on each 
returning sabbath in such a manner as to convince your 
understandings and engage your affections. When he 
has faithfully performed this service, his duty to you, in 
this particular, is properly discharged. 

But if he feels disposed to examine into the founda- 
tion and evidence of every disputed theological sub- 
ject, he has a perfect right so to do ; it is his duty ; for 
he is commanded to prove all things, and holdfast that 
which is good. So also if he chooses to describe and 
denounce the unchristian spirit, or conduct, of any man, 
or of any body of men, he has an undoubted right so to 
do ; it is his duty ; for he is commanded to judge of 
Christians by their fruits, and to reprove all transgres- 
sors. And in all this there is nothing imcharitable. 
But the moment he accuses any one as sinful or hope- 
less, merely on account of his peculiar sentiments, he 
oversteps the bounds of christian charity, and openly 
disobeys the precepts of his Saviour. And to be con- 
stantly railing about those individuals and societies, who 
Jiave embraced views of the gospel different from his 
own, merely on account of this honest difference of opin- 
ion, is not only unrighteous, but really pernicious. For 
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the natural tendency of such a course would be to 
make himself, and those of his party, proud, bigoted, 
censorious, and persecuting ; the very sins so often re* 
proved by the inspired preachers. He should rather 
endeavor to make himself and his hearers, humble, can- 
did, forbearing, forgiving, and benevolent. And he 
should ever remember that he has one master, even 
Christ, and that all Christians are brethren. This 
course was recommended by the example and precepts 
of our acknowledged Teacher. 

4. I think finally, that preaching should be practical. 
Our Saviour came to reform the world. He has ac* 
cordingly given us a peculiar system of morality. Its 
peculiarity consists in this. It contains general princi- 
ples of conduct which may be extended to every par- 
ticular word, action, thought, and motive. He summed 
up all human duty in love to God and love to man ; 
and these two fundamental principles include all the 
acts of piety, benevolence, and self-government. Prac- 
tical preaching, therefore, consists in minutely unfold- 
ing these general principles, and eamesdy urging their 
cordial reception as rules of action. In this way, the 
preacher may persuade his hearers to deny ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, and live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world. This method of dispbn- 
3ing religious truth does not, however, preclude the 
necessiry of occasionally introducing the leading doc- 
trines of the gospel ; for they are eminently calculated 
to promote christian hdiness. How often did our 
Saviour allude to the paternal character of God, and 
8* 
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his*providential government of the world ! I think, there- 
fore, we can adopt no better rule as to the selection of 
topics for public instruction, than to follow his example. 
But pray show me the chapter and verse in which he 
discoursed of a trinity of persons in the Godhead ; of 
his own self-existence and equality with his Father ; 
of the total depravity of man ; of moral inability, un- 
conditional election, and an infinite atonement ; of spe- 
cial grace, miraculous conversion, and the 'damnation 
of infants. On the contrary, how plainly did he teach 
that God is One ; that our heavenly Father is the only 
true God ; that he was dependent on his Father for 
his existence and all his powers ; that of such as chil- 
dren consisted the kingdom of heaven ; that he who 
asketh, seeketh, and knocketh, shall obtain salvation ; 
that our Father in heaven is more ready to give his 
holy spirit to those who desire it, than earthly parents 
are to give good gifts to their children ; that whoever 
would inherit eternal life must keep the conamandments; 
and that every one will be rewarded according to his 
deeds. Now we must all acknowledge that Jesus 
knew what was in man ; knew what instructions were 
necessary to eflfect his salvation. So long therefore 
as the minister confines himself to such topics as those 
mentioned by our Saviour, his preaching will be prac- 
tical and evangelical. And when he presents such 
subjects in an intelligible, explicit, charitable, pungent 
manner, his sermons will accomplish the great ends of 
gospel preaching, and meet the wants of all serious 
Christians. 
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Such is the minister's duty in relation to the public 
instructions of the church. What then are the corres- 
ponding duties of a people ? Hearers . are bound to 
listen candidly, to judge charitably, and to apply faith- 
fully- They will hear with candor. They will re- 
member that their preacher thinks ibr himself; that 
he addresses hundreds more, who also think for them- 
selves ; and that it is absolutely impossible for him so 
to think on all subjects as to coincide in opinion with 
every hearer. They will doubtless agree with the 
minister of their choice in everything essential to good 
morals and final salvation ; otherwise they would not 
attend upon his ministrations. But on the endless va- 
riety of topics which come under discussion, unity of 
belief is not to be expected. Whenever, therefore, 
he advances opinions inconsistent with theur present 
views, they will honestly endeavor to .learn his true 
meaning, to refrain fro^ drawing unjust bferences, 
and ever abstain from magnifying real or apparent 
differences. — ^They will also exercise a charitable 
judgement. Before they accuse him of promulgating 
hurtful errors, they will carefully compare his state- 
ments and conclusions with the unerring scriptm*es. 
And if, after impartial examination, they are compelled 
by evidence to dissent from his peculiarities, they will 
still have sufficient charity to believe his heart may be 
right, though they consider his head to be wnmg. 
They will cheerfully concede to him the same rights 
which they claim for themselves, and imitate the 
commendable example of the Bereans. — ^They will like- 
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wise endeavor to make a faithful application of the 
public iastructions to their own hearts and consciences. . 
This is absolutely necessary to give them any efficacy ; 
to make them answer the design of the christian minis- 
try. Unless they perform this duty, their preacher 
may as well address the stones of the street, or the 
trees of the forest. But if they co-operate with him, the 
fruits of his labors will appear in their increasing piety, 
benevolence, and holiness. • B. W. 



A Sister's Gift ; consisting of conversations on sacred subjects, 
intended for the instruction and amusement of the younger 
' branches of her family, on Sundays. 2 vols. 

We have read these unpretending little volumes with 
entire approbation. They were written by an English 
.lady, an Episcopalian, but are wholly free from any- 
thing exceptionable in doctrine or expression. They 
are written with correctness and in a style of pleasing 
simplicity, and contain many just and striking views 
and observations fitted to make a salutary impression 
on young minds. We are particularly gratified with 
the pure and elevated tone of moral and religious feel- 
ing which pervades the work. It is a book of pre- 
cisely the character wanted for families and juvenile li- 
braries. It consists, as stated in its title, of conversations 
on several religious subjects, among which are the con- 
duct of Jonah, and of Daniel 5 the second commandment 5 
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the destruction of Jerusalem; the conduct of the disci- 
ples in forsaking Jesus ; the persecutions of the early 
Christians ; the origin of monkish retirement ; the Em- 
peror Constantbe; the Passover; prayer; domestic 
unity ; truth ; the appearance of Jesus to his disciples 
after his resurrection; a taste for devotion; obser- 
vance of the Sabbath ; and several others of an interest- 
ing and practical nature. 

The present edition was published by the Boston 
Sunday School Society in connexion with the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and forms one of a series, 
original and selected, which the society proposes to 
publish, suitable for juvenile readers. The society 
deserves the thanks of the public for what it has al*- 
ready done, and we hope that it will be enabled to suc- 
ceed in its truly laudable design. Besides the intrinsic 
merit of its publications, they are very neatly printed, 
and come recommended for their remarkable cheap- 
ness. 



The * Private Correspondence of Dr Doddridge, 
Edited from the Originals, by his great-grandson, John 
Doddridge Humphreys, Esq.' has been recently pub- 
lished in England. This work belongs to a class of 
writings of a peculiarly attractive, and often of a very in- 
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structive nature, and the name of Doddridge wiD not 
fail of procuring it numerous readers. The ' New 
Monthly Magazine,' (London,) gives the following 
account of its contents. ' The portion of Doddridge's 
correspondence now published is exclusively that of 
his youth, extending only to his twenty seventh year, 
and containing little of the grave matters, and graver 
discussions, the reader might haply anticipate from so 
venerable a name. The topics are chiefly relative to 
matters of personal interest ; to the course of his edu- 
cation ; to die subjects of his lighter readings ; the af- 
fairs of his friends ; the state of his feelings and affec- 
tions ; his solitude in the obscure village he resides in ; 
and. the uniicked and unintelligent society his inter- 
course with the world is coa6ned to. He was not yet 
in conflict with much of the unportant business of life* 
In a subsequent portion, we shall find him in ccures- 
pondence with all the more influential of his own class, 
and with many of the distinguished personages of the 
day, appealed to as authority, and respected as a sage 
and a saifit ; but with this we have at present nothing to 
do. If the reader be disappointed by lack of incidents, 
or the absence of weighty topics, he will be amply repaid 
by the truth and nature, that reign through the whole 
of his* communications with his familiar friends. He 
writes with all the warmth and vivacity of youth ; free 
from all affectation, and unrestrained by any mistrust. 
He has no misgivings, no apprehension of misconstrue-^ 
tion in the midst of what has occasionally an air of levity. 
Light-^bearted and unsophisticated, he mdulges his nat- 
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ural gaiety and turn for humor, and gives expression 
to the promptings of a playful fancy> in a tone of inno- 
cent badinage, that must ^>e felt at once to be perfectly 
guileless. Mr Humphreys has clipped away none of 
his exuberance ; he is too wise a man to comply with 
the fastidious and sectarian admirers of Dr Doddridge. 
" Should the gaiety of expression," says he, " conspicu- 
ous in much of the correspondence, be to any a source 
of offence, I wish them warmer hearts and sounder 
heads." ' 

This notice relates only to a part of the correspondence. 
Ilie remainder, with the Diary, says the journal just 
quoted, is promised next season, ' when ample oppor- 
tunities will be afforded us of presenting this excellent, 
Kberal-minded person in the light, which his admirers 
(some of them at least,) probably think he ought only 
to have appeared in. That is not our opinion. We 
like him the better for his huma n ity. Things as they are , 
is our motto, and away with disguises.' — The specimens 
of the work which we have seen, certamly partake of 
nothing of the ascetic spirit, and much of it will be read 
with no little surprise by a portion, at least, of those, 
who have known Doddridge only in the character of a 
sober divine. Some paits of his amatory correspon- 
dence, particularly, will be deemed, and justly, by most 
persons of correct feeling, in these improved times, as 
objectionable for their silliness, if not on a graver ac- 
count. 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL AT CAMBRIDGE. 

This Institution, it has been^said, and we believe with 
truth, is the only one, on this continent, designed exclu- 
sively to prepare young men for the ministry, in which 
students in divinity can begin, pursue, and complete 
their theological course,without being required to profess 
their preference for any particular human formulary of 
faith or mode of church government. The Bible is 
their only authority in regard both to belief and prac- 
tice ; and every one is left perfectly free to interpret 
the sacred writings for himself, and to adhere, without 
the least apprehension of reproach either from his in- 
structers or fellow students, to whatever conclusions, in 
these respects, he may arrive at, by the honest exer- 
cise of his own mind. This is as it should be. Such 
an institution deserves the encouragement of an enlight- 
ened and liberal community ; and we are gratified to 
find that the one, of which we speak, is growing more 
and more in the public favor. The class, last entered, 
is by far the largest that has belonged to the school ; 
and the demands for ministers of our denomination, have 
at no period, we learn, been so frequent and pressing as 
at the 'present. Three have been settled since the 
year began; Mr Green at Cambridge, Mr Barnard 
at Wilton, N. H., and Mr. Thayer at Beverly. In- 
vitations have also been given to four others ; from 
Walpole, N. H. to Mr Whitwell ; from Concord to Mr 
Goodwin ; firom Natick to Mr Thompson ; and from 
Berlin to Mr Walcutt. 
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THE DEFECT OF THE TIMES. 

It is our duty to observe and scrutinize the aspects of 
the passing age, and as occasion may invite or demand, 
we should utter our fears, or express our convictions. 
The present is a season strongly marked in its character- 
istics. There is much in the aspect of the times to 
delight and encourage the friends of human improve- 
ment. But who can deny — what wise or good man 
will deny, — ^that there are serious evils by which the 
age is oppressed ? After all the progress that has been 
made, and with all the high impulses that are now in 
action, who does not perceive the existence of some 
great defect ? Society needs some essential change, 
in its habits, its principles or its purposes. The christian 
world is not what it should be. This indeed is not a 
new complamt. At no time since the apostolic age has 
the church presented that appearance of spiritual health, 
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which should belong to the body, of which, in the figura- 
tive language of scripture, Christ is the head. Different 
maladies have seized on it; ignorance, superstition, 
bigotry, and pride, have fastened themselves upon it with 
united force, and once it nearly sunk under their power. 
The diseases of former periods we can discover, — may 
we not ascertain the nature of those which are at 
present counteracting the influences of the gospel? 
What is the fault of the times ? what is it that prevents 
tlie developement of those energies which Christianity 
carries in its spirit. 

If our readers acknowledge that there is some great 
defect in society, they will be as anxious as we for its 
discovery and correction. But some persons may 
doubt its existence. Look then into the christian 
world, and compare the actual eflFects of the gospel 
with its inherent power. Where are the proofs of its 
mighty energy ? where its achievements that indicate 
its divine origin ? In the breasts of its disciples, do 
you reply ? We acknowledge its efficacy in thousands 
of hearts ; but the number of them who bear the chris- 
tian name is estimated as more than two hundred mil- 
lions. Where is the evidence that Christianity acts 
powerfully on these souls ? There are said to be sixty 
million Protestants. Does Christianity accomplish its 
purposes among them ? A few striking facts will not 
afford an answer to this question. What is the general 
character of society ? what its prevailing tone ? what 
the predominant tendency of its action ? To these 
points must observation be directed ; and when it is 
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faithfully bestowed, no man of sound judgement can 
affinn that he is satisfied with the influence which 
Christianity exerts. When one considers the charac- 
ter of the religion of the New Testament ; when he 
examines its truths, its purposes, its sanctions ; and 
when he views it in connexion with human capacities 
and wants, he may think tliat he beholds an instrument 
which must convert every mind that it touches into the 
abode of angelic virtue. And then, when he surveys 
our own country, and sees the worldliness that prevails 
in all classes, the selfishness that everywhere discovers 
itself, here thoughtless or desperate extravagance and 
there miserable parsimoniousness, bold crime and 
mean vice, irreligion and false religion, religion that is 
meant to deceive others, and religion that tries to de- 
ceive itself; when he sees fashion and folly, error and 
sin, sharing the spoils of intellect and heart which they 
gather in their walks through the land, he must per- 
ceive that Christianity is hindered and thwarted by 
causes, which, if he be a lover of his country or his 
fellowmen, he will be anxious to penetrate. True, he 
will be delighted with examples of high worth, he will 
find many in whom divine Truth is a living principle of 
power and beauty ; he will meet with noble institutions, 
and be continually reminded of the fruits of the gospel, 
which have sprung up in the paths of domestic and so- 
cial life. But he will expect and require something 
more. There are souls in whom the fire of liberty 
bums mtensely m Spain, and there are free institutions 
m South America ; but they who understand the na- 
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ture and operation of rational liberty ask for otiier 
proofs diat its spirit pervades the mass of the people. 
It is by the general condition of the land, and not by 
the state in which we find a portion of its inhabitants, 
who, though they be scattered over the whole country, 
and positively constitute a large number, are yet com- 
paratively few, that we must estimate the power of any 
one of the springs of improvement. 

We might arrive at the same result by a comparison 
of our times with those which have been gathered into 
the bosom of the past. Great progress has been made 
in many of the pursuits in which the human faculties 
should be occupied, and the religious character of Ihe 
age has fek the impulse of improvement. But how 
great has been the advance made in this, by far the 
most important department of human interests ? Does 
it not fall vasdy behind that which has been secured 
in other respects? Have we. realized the benefits 
which might be expected to follow the increase of 
light? Is there probably very much more of earnest, 
smcere, practical religion in tiie world now, than in 
ages on which we look back with wonder or pity ? Do 
you believe that there is very much more of inflexible 
principle, of devout sentiment, of christian love, in ac- 
tion er in being on earth now, than existed a century 
ago ? Without doubt, we repeat, there is more now 
than formerly. But with present advantages, or if 
moral keep pace with mtellectual progress, there should 
be very much more. 

Admitting the fact which is the occasion of these 
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remarks, if we investigate its causes, what shall we find 
them to be ? We have hinted at advantages possessed 
by the present over other periods. Many of the cir- 
cumstances, against which Christianity has been com- 
pelled to struggle, no longer exist, at least among us. 
Ignorance does not weigh down the mind ; the chains 
of authority have been thrown off: men think and 
speak as they please. The civilized world is not sunk 
in inteUectual or moral slumber. It is full of excite- 
ment and eflfort. Men are searching for truth wherev- 
er there is a glimpse of its existence ; they are pressing 
after utility wherever there is a hope that it may be 
found. Probably more mind is at work at this mo- 
ment in the world than ever before. It is not then 
from indifference or fear of change that the people do 
not secure the full blessing of religion. 

Neither is it because the means of improvement are 
not within theu' reach. They need not even stretch 
forth their hands to lay hold on them ; for they are 
already in their possession. Never were so great fa- 
cilities for acquiring a knowledge of duty, or for per- 
forming its offices, enjoyed by the multitude. Books, 
of every size and every price, abound ; those who can- 
not buy, may have them without money, and those 
who will not read them must hear of their contents, for 
the conversation and the writing of the age reflect each 
other. 

If there be less genuine religion than we could wish 
to see, the cause cannot be an absence of religious dis- 
cussion; for there is more perhaps of this than is 
9* 
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useful, if we adopt the standard of the apostle— that is 
* good to the use of edifying, which ministers grace to 
the hearer.' Theological speculation and doctrinal 
extravagance have free scope, and whether they ap- 
pear in concord or in opposition, the land is filled 
with the sound of their voices. Belief and unbelief 
are heard urging their respective opinions, and 
sometimes encountering one another in open warfare. 
There is here no timidity, no fear of man, no dread of 
consequences, no unwillingness to speak lest the com- 
munity should be disturbed. Sentiment is avowed, 
whatever be its character. 

Nor can we trace the evil which we lament to a 
state of the public mind, which renders it impolitic 
to avow a strong interest in religion. A man does not 
lose his influence by exerting himself for the cause of 
holiness. A serious, spiritually minded woman is not 
regarded with displeasure. No; public sentiment 
rather sustains a person in the practical expression 
of a regard for piety and strict morality, if he be con- 
sisten t, and do not seem to have made a compromise 
with conscience, by which he accepts from himself the 
rigid performance of certain duties as a substitute for a 
goodness that should pervade his whole character. — 
We must look elsewhere for the cause of that defect 
which, if I do not mistake, urgently demands a remedy. 
We may indeed want more books containing pure doc- 
trine in union with lofty sentiment ; we may want the 
benefits of religious discussi(Hi without the evils of heat- 
ed controversy ; we may want a more direct encour- 
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agement of religious principle and feeling by the public 
favor ; but the radical evil lies deeper than these wants, 
which, if they do not originate in what we consider the 
essential fault of the times,are at least perpetuated by it. 
The great want of the present period is not knowledge, 
nor excitement, but moral improvement under the ad- 
vantages enjoyed and acknowledged. That which is 
most needed is, a sober employment of the general 
mind on the subject of reli^on. 

That we may be understood, and that our readers 
may also be brought to sympathy with us on this sub- 
ject, we ask them again to look into the christian world ; 
or, confining ourselves witliin more definite limits, since 
we are most interested in the state of things at home, to 
which these remarks have special application, let us sur- 
vey the condition of society in this country. Take the 
people in mass, or in the several classes, into which busi- 
ness or property or literary advantages have divided 
them, and what are the strong features of character that 
are presented to view? Industry, enterprise, a de- 
votion to freedom and a respect for religion — ^it is 
quite possible or even probable will be the reply, and 
no one can doubt the correctness of the answer. But 
to what end are industry and enterprise directed ? How 
does the passion for liberty exhibit itself? How deep 
is the respect for religicMi, or how effective is it ? These 
are the questions that try the essential truth of the case. 
Are not property and politics the great interests which 
the people have at heart ? Is not wealth or distinction 
or victory the object of supreme desbre ? does not the 
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respect for religion Qxhaust itself in an attendance on 
the weekly services of public worship, and in a nega- 
tive silence during the six other days ? There are 
many and bright exceptions. But if we were to speak 
our honest, deliberate convictions, could we declare 
it to be our belief that one tenth part of this people ful- 
fill the two commandments, to love God with all the 
heart, and to love our neighbor as ourselves ? Is there 
one person in ten, who we have reason to think is su- 
premely and habitually governed by christian principle ? 
It may be said, we have no reason to think otherwise, 
and it is not for us to judge our fellow-men. Be it so ; 
but we may form an opinion of society from its ap- 
pearances, and if it be fact that all the proof which 
we can discern of an active moral sentiment is the 
want of evidence against it, we have but little reason 
to believe in its existence. We can however apply 
some of the rules by which a judgement may be formed. 
How large a majority of the people are not worshippers 
in the church, how many are there who never, or but 
occasionally, read the Bible, how many families in which 
the immortality and accountableness of man are themes 
never introduced into conversation, nor domestic love 
hallowed by the visible influence of piety ? How much 
of profaneness, of passion, of falsehood, of injustice, is 
there ? We will not swell the list. Here are some 
positive proofs that men are not governed by christian 
principle, or are not moved by christian feeling. 

We enter among the different classes of the commu- 
nity, and what do we see ? Farmers, artisans, day-labor- 
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ers, toilmg from morning to night, to gain a subsistence 
for themselves and their families ; merchants, devoting 
almost every viraking hour to the concerns of traffic ; 
scholars, pressing their researches into the treasures of 
human wisdom with a zeal that almost consumes the 
energies which it enkindles ; professional men, studying 
for knowledge and for fame, widi an ardor that no dis- 
couragement can chill; men of leisure, occupying them- 
selves in the cultivation of their minds and manners; men 
of pleasure, pursuing the various allurements that are 
offered to their appetites or their vanit}^; the female 
mind improved by study, the female heart consecra- 
ted to domestic attachments, or both mind and heart 
given to the world, the fashions, follies, and society of 
the time. Now suppose all this to be right and well. 
We ask, and we ask with a solemn anxiety that the 
question may receive a proper answer,— ought there not 
to be something more ? Ought not mechanics, agricul- 
turists, merchants, scholars, and professional men, to 
be thorough Christians? Certainly; all must reply. Then 
we ask, are they so ? generaUy, we mean — are they fer- 
vent lovers of God and man, earnest disciples of Jesus 
Christ, practical believers in the gospel ? 

Again ; ought not they who have leisure or wealth, 
and wish to enjoy life, to seek that enjoyment in reli- 
gion ? Will tliey not be disappointed if they seek it 
elsewhere ? Unquestionably. But do they go thither 
for happiness? Do they feel and act as men who 
eherish the spirit of heaven in their hearts ? 

Once more ; ought not they who possess such im- 
mense power over the other sex, who forna the char- 
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acter when it is pliant, who are the guardians x)f public 
morals in a better and more effectual manner, than cen- 
sors appointed by government — ought not they to be 
christian women in the fullest sense of the word ? Ought 
not their souls to be sanctified by the choicest influen- 
ces of the religion to which they are indebted for their 
place in society? Surely — surely. But is this the 
fact ? Answer, ye mothers and daughters of the land. 
* Seek ye first thekmgdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you.' 
This lesson should be imprinted on our memories, and 
pressed into our hearts. Then it would be as if the 
spirit of God should descend into our souls, and trans- 
form them into his own image. The divine spirit would 
be received by us through the gospel of Christ, and 
we should resemble him wHose meat and drink it was 
to do his Father's will. Then would a change be 
wrought such as the world has not seen since the age 
of miracles — ^a change which will be needed, so long 
as men virtually prefer other things to the righteousness 
of God. Let Christians not simply acknowledge, or 
occasionally feel the supreme importance of religk)n, 
but let it be their habitual conviction that it is the one 
thmg needful. Let the immortal welfare of the soul 
supplant the desire for riches and the temper of world- 
liness. Let men regard this life in its only momentous 
relations, those which connect it with eternity. Let 
them maintain a steadfast sense of their accountableness 
to an Omniscient Judge. Let them embrace the reve- 
lations of the gospel with a living faith, and their chief 
labor^anxiety, and hope will not be fastened to this world. 
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They iviU desire holiness with an intense earnestness ; 
their souls will hunger and thirst after a better life ; and 
the riches, the pleasures, the honors, the learning, the el- 
egance of earth will seem to them lighter than a feather's 
weight, when put in opposition to eternal salvation ; yet 
worthy of pursuit, when sought with such a chastened 
zeal as shall be consistent with tlie soul's future peace. 

In tliis devotion to the real purposes of existence 
there will be no tincture of fanaticism, and no disregard 
of social ties, and no pernicious excitement of the 
mind. Men will think earnestly, but calmly ; they will 
feel strongly, but with a rational fervor, on the subject 
of religion. They will not be ' slothful in business,' be- 
cause they are ' fervent in spirit,' nor negligent in serving 
then: families, because they are diligent in * serving the 
" Lord.' Literature will not lose its charm, by its subjec- 
tion to the influence of piety. Sound learnmg will not 
be discredited, because divine Truth is allowed to have 
preeminence. Social life will not become monotonous 
or barren of deligfit, by introducing the sympathies of 
heaven, and the felt and visible action of pious senti- 
ment. No ; home will have holier and more blissful 
associations than it now has in the minds of most men ; 
literature will be instinct with a new and more gene- 
rous life than has yet determmed its character ; and the 
mercantile transactions of the world will be as honora- 
ble as now, but more safe and of more equal advan- 
tage. In brief, a new day will then dawn upon man- 
kind, and unborn generations will rejoice in its light. 

Our object has been to draw attention to the evil 
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which marks our times, and therefore we have dealt 
chiefly in such inquiries or allusions to facts, as would 
produce a sense of its reality. The remedy must be 
found in the improvement of each individual. If a want 
of a sober employment of the general mind on the truths 
and commands of Christianity is the defect — ^we do 
not say, the vice, but the defect — the serious defect of 
the age, then in the name of God, of Christ, and of 
man, may we call upon each other to correct it ; in 
the name of God, for the purpose of his miraculous 
communication to our world by his Son was the deliv- 
erance of the soul from that bondage of error and sin 
which prevents the developement of its spiritual ener- 
gies ; in the name of Christ, for in his devotion to 
this object he sacrificed his life, and died in agony 
and shame ; in the name of man, for it is the cry 
of human nature that demands assistance in surmoun- 
ting the tendencies which draw it to earth, and the 
influences which enclose its action within the concerns 
of a brief state of existence. Reason and conscience 
lift up their voice, and charge us to be faithful to our- 
selves. They say to us, that it will but aggravate our 
guilt to have had signal opportunities for improvement, 
if we slight them. They tell us that if we have arrived at 
a better conception of Christianity than others, we are 
bound to be better men. They speak to us of immor- 
tality and retribution ; and ask us if we are prepared 
for judgement. The question is a solemn one ; what 
answer can we give ? E. 
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IN WHAT SENSE CHRIST SAYS, • I AND MY FATHER ARE 
ONE.' 

(From Rammohun Roy's Second Appeal.) 

The Saviour having declared that unity existed be- 
tween the Father and himself, John x, 30, ' I and 
my Father are one,' a doubt arose with regard to the 
sense in which the unity affirmed in those words should 
be accepted. This Jesus removes by defining the uni- 
ty so expressed as a subsisting concord of will and de- 
sign, such as existed amongst his apostles, and not 
identity of being; see chap, xvii, verse 11, of John, 
' Holy Father, keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast given me, that they may be one^ as we 
arc' Verse 22, * The glory which thou gavest me I 
have given them; that they may be one even as we are 
one.^ Should any one understand by these texts real 
unity and identity, he must believe that there existed 
a similar identity between each and all of the apostles ; 
nay, even that the disciples also were included in die 
godhead, which in that case would consist of a great 
many times the number of persons ascribed to the trin- 
ity. John xvii, 20 — ^23, * Neither pray I for these alone, 
but for them also which shall believe on me through 
their word — ^that they all may be one ; as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us.— -That they may be one even as we are one. I in 
thee and thou in me ; that they may be made perfect in 
oneJ* I know not how it is possible for those who pro- 
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fess obedience to the word of Christ to overlook the 
explanatkm he ha3 here so clearly given of the nature, 
of the unity existing betweai him and the Father. 



CRi;£D OF TERTULLIAN. 

Messrs Editor&-*-In jour number for January, i no- 
ticed some interesting and useful remarks concerning 
Tertullian« The writer of those remarks appeals to 
have overlooked what has always struck me as the most 
remarkable and important passage in aU the writings 
of that eminent Father. In his work *De Prascript. 
Haeret. part, xiii,' bededaresand defines his own faith 
and that of the Orthodox of his day in the fcdlowing 
creed. 

< Hiere is one, and only . one God. He alone crea- 
ted the world. This Being formed the uniirerse out of 
nothing, by the mstrumentality of his word, which pro- 
ceed^ad forth from him, the first of all derived bekags**- 
(veFbuin suum primo onmium demissmn.) This word 
called his Son^ appealed variously to the Patriarchs 
under the name of God (in nomine Dei ;) its voice 
was always heard by the Prophets, k wasr afterwards 
brought down by the spirit and energy of Ood tke Fa^ 
iher (postremo dektum se spiritu Patris Dei et virtute) 
into the virgin Mary ; it became ftesk^ or a human be- 
ing, in her womb, and proceeded fiom her as Jesus 
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Christ. AftcnfWftrds he promulgated a new law, and a 
"Bewj^ottiise of the kingdom of the Heaveni^ ; he prac- 
^sed tmi devdt^d the «irttte8(yirtiite8 egisse); was cru- 
cified ; rose agak on &e diird day ; was taken up into 
the Heavens, and seated at die right hand of the Fa«> 
ther ; asid sent down m Us stead, the power of the ho- 
ly spirit, which actoates l>ediefvers. He will come in 
conspicuous glory, to take up the holy to the enjojrment 
of life eternal, and of the celestial rewards, and to ad- 
judge the timholy to perpetual fire, both which descrip- 
tions of persons having, in tfie first place, been raised 
again to life, and reunited to their bodies.* 

This cre€d i» remarkable in several points of view, 
ftis entirely destkate of afiusbn to the doctrine of the 
aionetnentj and contains not the least sign or mark of 
the distinciive dw^nes (^ Calvinism. We look in vain 
fcr what are called t^ peeuUur doctrines of the gospd. 
In searching it from beginning t» end we catch no 
^mpse of the doctrine of the trinity. It declares on 
the ooniffttry the unity of God. It asserts that Christ, 
or the word, was created in rfme, (primo omnium ;) that 
he derived his being from God the Father ; that he 
came to establish a new law, to proclaim new promi- 
ses and to infiueooe tis by practising the virtues, that is, 
to be our example. Finally, I would remark that the 
account given in this creed of the holy spirit^ is sub- 
stantially the same with that presented by unitarian in- 
terpreters, that is, the spirit which actuates believing and 
fait^l Christians. As long as this creed can be ad- 
duced, it wiD be impossible to accuse of heresy, or con- 
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sistendyto deny the christian name, to those who do not 
believe in the trinity of Athanasius or the dogmas of 
Calvin, witliout at the same time denomicing Tertullian 
as a heretic and infidel.* Indeed the above formulary 
is demonstrative evidence that these unscriptural theo- 
ries had not been admitted to the creed of (he church 
in the days of this orthodox Father. U. 

* Judged according to the standard set op by the ExclusioniBts of 
the present day, all christian writers for three centaries after the 
birth of Christ would share the fate of modem Unitarians, and with 
them be struck off from the list of Christians. The attempt to save 
Tertullian would be hopeless. He could not stand the test a mo- 
ment His writings are full of expressions, which either directly as- 
sert, or plainly imply that the son is inferior to the Father, and dis- 
tinct from hira. We might fill page after page with such expressions. 
His current language cannot by the most ingenious sophistry be made 
to favor the modern hypothesis of the trinity. He contends that the 
assertion * the Father is greater tfuin /,' is strictly and literally true; 
and observes very justly that he who begets is different from him 
who is begotten, and he who tends from him who is sent ; before all 
things, he says Qod was alone, and God is the head of Christ, 
and all things were given or subjected to the son by the Father. His 
writings we say, abound with expressions of such or similar import It 
is true, he calls Christ God, bat he must have read the Fathers to very 
little purpose* who does not know that, in applying this term to Christ 
they had no intention of identifying him with the One Supreme Be- 
ing. They supposed that he derived in some sort a divine nature 
from God, and in virtue of possessing such a nature was entitled to 
be called God in an inferior sense. They constantly ,however,assert- 
ed the supremacy of the Father as the one true and only true God. 
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QUR saviour's OISTRRSS IN THE GARDEN OF GETH- 
SEMANE. MATTH. XXVI, 36 42. 

Tflis is a scene of deep and bitter agony, described 
with riight variations, by all tiie fouf Evangelists. It is 
a story ©faceting interest to cveiy Christian, and has 
often occasioned perplexity and distress to serioas mindiS. 
As the son of God, the visible representative of the un- 
seen Jehovah, made known to us in these distant ages 
by the records of his unearthly power and wisdom, 
and revered as one empowered by the Almighty to 
save mankind from sin and ruin, we are apt to regard 
him as a being wholly above mortal passion and mortal 
fear. 

Some Christians, unwiffing to believe that the bless- 
ed Jesus coidd suffer like a common man, as if this could 
impahr the dignity of his character, have given a stf aAge 
and far sought explanation of this scene of anguish. 
They have declared tliat, at this awful moment, when 
he pmyed that the cup ^ight pass from him, whenr 
the intenseness of his atgony wrung the heavy damps 
from his frame, even then it was no mortal suffering, 
which weighed down his Spirit, it was no instinctive recoil 
of nature at the certain aproach of a cruel and infamous 
death. TTtty choose to impute it to the vengeance of 
an angry God, justly due to a guDty world, condensed 
to one burning point, aftd hurled with measureless and 
blasting power on this innocent and holy victim ! They 
suppose that the mercy of (Jod consists, not in par- 
10* 
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doning freely the returning penitent, but in punishing 
the innocent instead of the guilty. But we have not 
so learned the character of our heavenly Father. We 
can see no mercy, and no justice, in the power which 
inflicts torture on the innocent that the guilty may go 
free. We need not have recourse to this shocking 
fiction to explain the sufferings of Jesus on that fear- 
ful night. 

I shall proceed to pobt out something m his char- 
acter, and something in his circumstances, that might 
wring from him those strong expressions of anguish and 
those earnest prayers for deliverance. 

First, in his character. We are to consider him 
not only as the Messiah, but as a man — ^ a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief.' It was necessary 
that ^ the captain of our salvation should be made per- 
fect through suffering,' that we who come after him 
might know frt)m his example how to drink of his bit- 
ter cup of affliction and share in his own baptism of sor- 
row. His example is the more powerful, and our love 
the more ardent, because he is an intelligible being — 
one of like passions with ourselves, whose sufferings 
in our cause we can understand and appreciate, and to 
whom we can be united in feelings and sympathies. 
We are encouraged by the devotion and the example 
of an ' High Priest who can be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities, who was tempted in all points as 
we are, yet without sm.' 

I said that he was a man of sorrows. He was not 
indeed disposed to cast a gloomy shade over the inno- 
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teat joys of life, lor be could mmgle with the festive 
throng at a nuptial banquet ; but the history of bis puln 
lie life shows that be was more disposed to weep with 
diose who wept, than to rejoice with those who rejoiced. 
He was in the world without being of the world. He 
bad too vivid a view of things unseen and eternal, to 
be interested as we are in diings seen and temporal* 
Destined from the begimiing to accomplish the most glo- 
rious revolution in human afiairs, and to bring the great** 
est blessings on the human race,he well knew that,during 
his life, he should derive no glory from that revolution, 
and have no share on earth in these blessings. 

I do not mean to speak of his sorrows as the result 
of disappointed selfishness or ambition; they m^bt 
have flowed from wounded a£fection. His tender sen- 
sibility made every man's grief his own. Every throb 
of human wo, touched with thrilling power on the ccnrds 
of his own heart. He knew what was in man ; he 
knew human s(»rrows, and he qrmpathized in them ; he 
Jmew human sins, and he wqpt over them. He knew the 
approaching ruin and desolation of the land of his birth ; 
he saw the combg visitation of God, which was to grind 
and scatter his own loved nation; and he mourned 
with more than a patriot spirit over that hopeless c^ 
stinacy, which caused destnictiim like a whirlwind to 
sweep over them. 

No wonder then that there was a vein of sadness 
runnmg through his life, for he knew too much o( hu- 
man danger and human wo to allow his benevolent 
heart to be ^ad and joyous. He had kx>ked through 
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die Tvorld's pleasures and interests^ with the vision of 
God's prophety and he saw all of them hollow and trtn*' 
stent ; many of diem alloyed and embittered by base 
passions ; scHne of them^ leaving behmd upon the char- 
acter, dark and foul stains which the river of death 
cannot wash away. Viewing human nature and happi- 
ness, as he didy in heaven's own light, they lost much 
of the brightness, which allures the common observer, 
and his quick and far reaching eye saw the guih of his 
felloiw men in all its blackness, and their peril in all its 
withering horror. How then could his spirit be gay, 
when he saw the happiness of a race dear to his kind 
heart, fast &ding away; and eternity bringing upon them 
its awful retributions? The thmgs which to other men 
are dim or viewless objects of faith, were to him dis- 
tinct and fearful objects of knowledge. 

Again, his own posidon and relatioos must have con- 
tributed to throw a still deeper Aade of melancholy 
over his spirit. In>a mo8ta£fecdng sense, he was okme 
in the workL He never had, and never could have 
had an equal friend, with whom he conld whoQy sym- 
pathise,and.ifeely and unreservedly intenefaange thought. 
He had indeed parents and kiadredy vAio loved him 
with Ibnd afiection, he bad disciples who listened reve- 
rendy to his instruetioiis. He could enter cordially 
into theb* feelings and sentiments, for they had a cher- 
i£Jied place ia his own heart. Bat they could not synn 
pathise with hoB. Gross and ^noraat as they were, 
diey cotild not enter into the powerful emotions, or 
understuad ibeheasrenbom sentknenta of one who held 
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intimate converse with God. His sublime visions of 
mspiraticm, and those 'burning thoughts' which stretched 
ba into etemi^, which dwek on objects beyond and 
above this world ; all these must be locked up in his 
own bosom, for no human friend could partake of them ; 
no human eye could trace the path over which his lofiy 
mbd ranged ; no other human ^irit could enter into 
these high communings. 

As the son and messenger of Crod, he doubtless had 
joys which the worid feels not ; '^he had meat to eat 
which we know not of.' But still his official elevation 
and duty necessarily cut him off from the perfect fellow** 
ship of his kind — from the charities of home^ from the 
empathies of domestic affection, from that pure and 
quiet stream of joy, which flows around the hallowed 
spot to which domesdc ties have bound the humaoi 
heart. Yes, his very greatness deprived him of the 
social happiness which common men noost covet; it 
made him incapable of consolation from the S3nnapathy 
of others, while he was painfully alive to all their ndsr 
ery m the present life, and all their danger from the fii- 
ture. Well then, might our blessed Saviour's life be 
one of sadness, for he was a lonely stranger in the 
world he came to save and bless. His home was not 
here ; his happiness was not here ; his kingdom was 
not here. He had absolutely no earthly interest of bis 
own. 

Such we may suppose was the hatntual tone of his 
mind— -tender, pensive, and ioelined to sadn^s. 

In the second ^ace, we may inquire bow a temper, 
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SHcfa as I hsTe imperfeetly deiBcrflsedy was IBceljr to be 
ttffeoted by the circunidtances in whidi be uaoA and 
tbe erents wfaieh be saw crowding uponbimoD that 
dreadful night. It was a time of daricness and das^ 
may. ' His eanemieS) led on bj Ae traitor Jodss, were 
oomiBg to break in upon tbe sacred pnhracjr of fab de^ 
vQtionSy and lay rude and violent hands on his person. 
They had long persecuted and banted down as a fekm 
^s pizresty suMiinest being dmte^er visited ike abodes 
fif man, and now, to fiH np tbe measure of their atrodty, 
Aby WBPe about to drag him away to a mock trial and 
aa in£amous csiecudan, amidst idiout and insiilt fiom a 
Bttsginded popukce. 

Aiiddois must be tbeendof bis toSs, the daik cbsee 
«f bis easrtbly manstry« As the promised MsBsiih, bre 
had oomtt with a dispensatixin of pardon aad life to bis 
fbOow men. Ho bad come to estabfisfa bis kingdom 
on eaitb; tbe reogn of i^bteonsness vai peace and 
joy m a holy spirit. Was this kingdom estabisiied^ 
How bad heafVen's own messeiiger been reeetved? 
AJas, bis ownoomitrymen, in full view of fab miracles, 
faad rejected htm with scorn and rage. Had he then 
bboved in vain ? Had bb untiring patience and toil 
and suffering produced no fruit to cheer bis last de- 
porting hour? 

He had not indeed labored in vain ; yet it was bis 
destiny to see but little fruit of his labors during his 
own life. It was tbe will of God that bis. kingdom 
should not be fully established till after bb death. 
Qence h^ bad seUoiii ei^ed tbe hi^pmessof imrne*^ 
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diate asd mhfe. soccesa. His toortBOs hmi been few» 
sad these meaa and low in tbeir outward eonditioD* 
His mioistrjr was now at an end* and he had the pm 
which eyecy: good mind must feel when nearly all at«* 
tenets td benefit mankind have be^n rudely opposed 
and firustcated by h«imaii perveirseaeas. He was cer* 
taialy far afao¥e aH vulgar and unw(»rtby ainbition. He 
was willing tx> waive all cbim ta personal distinction. StlU 
as tiie kind benefactor of men, he severely fek the want 
of that joy, which restdts from successful efforts to pro» 
mote their salvation. The dark and sad hour was now 
at hand, when he was to leave his blessed work which 
had been cheered by so few instances of success ; and 
hb cou»trymen» whom he earnestly wished to s«ve-^ 
over whom he had wept in the angidsh of his sout^-must 
p^sh in liieir obduracy. 

And there ki no doubt that the bitterness of the cup, 
which' he so eamesdy prayed to have removed, was 
aggravated by the base ingratitude o£ one^ and the 
criminal fears of all his disciples. They had not yet 
caught die martyr's spirit which was afterwards kiiH 
died up at his own cross. He knew that they would 
desert him at the last extremity; and possessing a 
generous sennbility, it was severely p^ful to him to 
know, that in a world, for which he had lived and was 
about to die, he should not find OBt syHS^MUh^g firiend 
to sustain his sinking spirit, or soothe his dying ago* 
flies* 

To these fee&igs of deflqpondeney, so nigral in 
one of hke paasians with ourselves, we may add the 
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horrors of that particular death to which he was hast* 
ening. We have at this distant period no distmct idea 
of the terrors of this cruel mode of execution. The 
cross is to us the hallowed symbol of salvation. It is 
associated in our minds with all we love and revere in 
Christ, and all that we hope in the promises of his rev- 
elation. The shame of the cross is taken away. We 
glory in it — ^we cannot connect with it ideas of re- 
proach, infamy, and intense suffering. It was not so 
at that time. The cross was reserved for the ignomi- 
ny and torture of the vilest criminals only. The liv- 
ing victim was stretched on the timbers, with spikes 
rudely driven through his quivering members, and thus 
left to die in long and lingering agony, the scorn and 
derisbn of each unfeeling passerby. 

It may be thought strange that this exalted being, 
who with the majesty of God's own representative had 
declared * I am the resurrection and the life,' should be 
thus borne down by tlie terrors of death. Meaner ones 
have often suffered mart3nrdom with unshrinking forti- 
tude. We are not to suppbse that the glorious sufierer 
was afraid to die ; but sublime, god-like as he was, 
he might well shudder and recoil at the infamy and 
anguish of the cross. Its image was before him in the 
terrible distinctness and certainty which his^ prophetic 
character gave it ; there was none of the secret hope 
of escape, which might have supported a ccmmion 
martyr; none of the passionate enthusiasm which 
might raise a fanatic above the fear of sufiering — ^none 
of the stem insensibility which produces a common- 
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place indifiereoce to dan^r uid death. Wkk aU the 
feelmgs of a kind and gentle heart, he ealmly survejed 
the horrors of his destiny ; and it was no imperfection 
in his sublime character, to feel as a man rather than 
as a hardened soldier. As a man he earnestly prayed 
that the cup of suffering might pass from him. He 
was too pure and too heavenly, to teach his followers to 
undervalue that life which is the gift of God. He was 
too humble to set them the example of voluntary and 
ostentatious martyrdom. 

He left us at last a glorious example of submission, 
when he drank of the bitter cup, saying, < Father, not 
my will, but thine be done.' He accomplished his des- 
tiny with a firmness worthy of his life and his cause. 
He met the scoffs of his persecutors, the insults of a 
mock trial, his iniquitous sentence, his frightful exe- 
cution, with but one single exclamation, wrung from 
him by the intenseness of mortal agony, and then died 
as he had lived, in fervent prayer for his enemies. 

I have thus, as well as I could, pointed out some 
particulars in the character an4 position of Jesus, which 
might give rise to his strong expressions of anguish in 
the garden of Gethsemane. It is a narrative which 
softens our hearts and cherishes our religious sensibili- 
ties. Our purest and holiest affections may cluster 
with unfading freshness around the garden of suffering. 
In our affectmg remembrance of what he was, what 
he did, and what he suffered for us, we may see all 
that is excellent in man, reflecting the sublime moral 
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image of God — brought down to earth and^mbodied in 
one object of love, confidence, and imitation. 

C. S. 



EXHIBITION 01* A SCHOOL OF T0UN6 LADIES. 

How fair upon the gazer's sight 

In learning's sacred fane. 
With cheek of bloom, and robe of white 

GKde on yon graceful train. — 
Biest creatures ! — to whose gentle eye 

Earth's gilded gifts are new, — 
Ye know not that distrustful sigh 

Which deems its vows untrue. 

There is a bubble on your cup 

By hope and fancy nursed, — 
How high its sparkling foam leaps up ! 

Ye do not think 't will burst ; 
And be it far from me to fling 

On budding joys a blight, — 
I would not spread a raven's wing 

To mar a path so bright. 

There is a wreath around your brow 

Blent with the sunny braid, — 
Love gives its flowers their radiant glow i 

Ye do not dream 't will fade ; 
And yet't were better there to bind 

That plant so lowly wise, 
Whose root is in the contrite mind. 

Whose blossom in the skies. 

For who o'er Beauty's brow can hang 
Nor think of future years. 
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Replete with sorrow's speechless pang, 

And disappoiDtmeDt's tears, 
UnceasiDg toil, unpitied care, 

Cold Treachery's serpent- moan. 
Woes which the tender breast must bear 

Unanswering and alone. 

Yet as the frail and generoos flower 

Crashed by the piercing blast, 
Doth still in death a fragrance pour 

The sweetest and the last, — 
80 woman's deep, enduring love 

Which notlilng can appal, 
Her steadfast faith that looks above 

For rest— >can conquer all. H. 



modes of defending the trinitt. bishop ho- 
bart's charge. 

We have recently met with a pamphlet containing a 
charge delivered by Bishop Hobart of New York to 
the Clergy of his diocese, which we deem too curious 
to be suffered to pass into oblivion without notice. We 
call it curious, not that it exhibits anything novel either 
in matter or manner. The same things have been said 
a hundred times, and have been as many times refuted. 
But we hardly expected them to be repeated, at this time 
of day, by any mtelligent advocate for the doctrines of 
Orthodoxy. What we deem extraordmary about the 
Bishop's performance is, that such a species of argu- 
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mentation, if argument it can be called, should be re- 
sorted to in this age of research and inquiry. If any- 
thing were wanting to convince us that the doctrine of 
the trinity could not stand the test of exammation, the 
sort of artifice employed to prop it up would be sufG- 
cient. When a person^ instead of attempting to refute 
the arguments of an opponent, is satisfied with crjring 
out, ' impious,' shocking, profane, — treason, * proud, car- 
nal' reason has nothing to do with the matter, you must 
submit the understanding to faith, — we suspect at once 
that his cause is a bad one. * I find every sect,' says 
Locke, ' as far as reason will help them, make use of 
it gladly ; and where it fails them, they cry out, it b 
matter of faith, and above reason.' 

Bishop Hobart seems to think^ that the difiusion of 
Unitarianism, at the present day, affords serious cause 
of alarm, and the object of his charge is to urge the 
clergy of his diocese to exert themselves * with faithful 
diligence to banish and drive away from the church,' 
so false and pernicious a doctrine, the ' folly' of which, 
is only * exceeded by its blasphemy.* 'Among the " er- 
roneous and strange doctrines contrary to God's word," 
which from the first has infected the christian church, 
and which is propagated at the present day in our own 
country, with no small portion of talent, and doubdess 
of honest zeal,' he observes, * is that which assails the 
very foundations of gospel verity, and demolishes the 
best hopes of frail, sinful, and guilty man, by denymg 
the trinity of persons in the Godhead.' — Such in his 
view is Unitarianism, * a doctrine than which,' as he is 
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pleased to assert in the next sentence, * none is more 
contrary to God's word,' — a very convenient mode, 
surely, of establishing the truth or falsehood of any doc- 
trine. Throughout the whole Charge there is no attempt 
to combat the argument so often urged by Unitarians, 
that' the trinity is an unscriptural doctrine, that the cur- 
rent language of the whole Bible teaches the strict per- 
sonal imity of the divine Being in opposition to all trin- 
itarian distinctions and refinements. The author sets 
out with the assumption that the trinity is a doctrine of 
the Bible — ^that the * scriptures reveal it.' This he 
asserts over and over agam, but without quoting a sm- 
gle text, or offering a sbgle argument to sustain the 
assertion. * He who denies the trinity,' he teDs us, in 
the passage just quoted, * assails the very foundation of 
gospel verity.' 

Now we know not precisely to what degree of defer- 
ence a Bishop's assertion is considered as entitled, by 
his clergy, but with us it passes for no more than the 
assertion of any other man. On questions of this kind 
we are not satisfied with bare assertion, we ask for rea- 
sons. We care not what sentiments any man, or body 
of men have entertained ; we profess to derive our re- 
ligion from the Bible, and we claim the right to decide 
for ourselves what it teaches. The decisions of hu- 
man guides may stand in the place of reasons with 
those who regard those guides as infallible, but the 
Protestant world, the thinking part of it at least, we 
suppose are now very nearly cured of their belief of 
human infallibility. Hereditary and time haUowed 
11* 
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prejudices are fast falling away. There is a growing 
disposition, more and more visible every day, to bring 
opinions to the test of examination, and those which will 
not endure the test will be thrown aside. The doctrine 
of the trinity we regard as one of these. It has been 
hitherto upheld by prescription, and a sort of timid 
shrinking from inquiry, by a propensity to receive on 
trust doctrines which have long formed part of the pop- 
ular belief. But these props are now giving way, and 
the doctrine must stand on its own merits, and its cor- 
respondence with the language of the sacred writings, 
or it must fall. Sturdy assertions, unsupported by ar- 
gument, will not long answer the purpose of its advo- 
cates. They are not the weapons with which it must 
be defended. 

After some assertions, of the character of which we 
have given a specimen above, the Bishop proceeds to 
state what he conceives to be * the principal source of 
every objection to the doctrine of the trinity,' which is, 
* a reprehensible desire to be " wise above what is writ- 
ten," ' in other words, a wish to subject the doctrine to 
the test of reason. This is not stating the matter 
correctly. It is true, that Unitarians are opposed to 
doctrines which they deem irrational and absurd, and 
they have too much reverence for the scriptures to 
suppose that they teach such doctrines. But had the 
Bishop been at the pains to read only a small part of 
what Unitarians have written, he would have discov- 
ered that they do not think their views wholly unsup- 
ported by the Bible ; that, on the contrary, they con- 
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sider it one of the characteristics of those views, that 
they are eminently scriptural^ — ^that they believe the 
simple and proper unity of God, to be one of the fun- 
damental doctrines of both the Jewish and Christian 
scriptures, that they regard the inferior and dependant 
nature of the Son as expressly asserted in numerous 
passages of the New Testament, and implied in the 
uniform strain of its whole language ; that it is not true 
therefore, as he intimates, that the incomprehensible 
nature of the doctrine of the trinity is * the principal 
source of every objection,' urged against it. The ob- 
jection fully as often, we may say much more frequent- 
ly urged, is, that it is unscriptural, that it is wholly a 
doctrine of inference, of inferences incorrectly drawn, 
and the falsehood of which is proved by the most ex- 
plicit assertions of Moses, of Jesus, and his apostles. 

But we will let this pass, and proceed to offer one or 
two remarks on the Bishop's mode of reasoning in op- 
position to what he conceives to be the unwarranted at- 
tempts of Unitarians, to bring ' a subject, which it is ut- 
terly impossible to comprehend,' down to * the level of 
the human understanding.' The substance of his ar- 
gument is this. The trinity is a subject which does not 
lay within the * province of human reason,' — human 
reason is not competent to the ' investigation' of it, but 
it is not to be rejected because we cannot with our finite 
capacities * comprehend' it, for there are many things 
we cannot comprehend, which we are yet bound to be- 
lieve — they who reject it for tliis cause, must * m fair 
and unavoidable consistency,' reject the fact of * their 
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own existence, all existences.' Now all this amounts 
in reality only to the old and exploded argument, — ^The 
doctrine is a mystery, a sacred mystery, not to be ex- 
amined or questioned. Such language was once very 
common. The doctrine is a mystery, the attempt to ex- 
plore which is impious ; all reasoning on the subject 
is utterly fallacious, reason has no concern with the 
matter, the doctrine is one of faith, and it is ' our duty 
to believe' it, whatever profane objections * arrogant 
curiosity' or * pride of human intellect' may raise 
against it. What absurdity, we would ask in reply, 
may not be defended on this principle ? The same 
principle is urged in support of the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and for aught we can see, 
with as much force and propriety as in support of the 
doctrine of three persons in one divine essence. 

Much has been foolishly said and written on the 
subject of mysteries in religion. The term mystery, 
in the sense in which it is used in the scriptures, signifies 
what is secret or unknown, until stated or explained, 
but which admits of being explained and understood, 
after which it ceases to be a mystery. In the modem 
popular acceptation of the term, however, it means 
something incomprehensible, something incapable of 
being understood and explamed. Now no argument 
is necessary to show that a mystery, in this sense, 
can never become an object of faith, for we can believe 
no further than we have determinate ideas. In opposi- 
tion to this statement a species of declamation is often 
resorted to, of a nature to bewilder the minds especially 
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of the uninfonned, and those not accustomed to much 
discrimination of thought. Not a little of it occurs in 
the Charge already repeatedly alluded to. 

Why not, we hear it urged, believe in mysteries ? We 
are surrounded by mysteries, man himself is a mystery, 
the growth of every blade of grass is a mystery. If 
we discard all we do not comprehend, we shall believe 
nothing. Such reasoning, if it deserve the name of 
reasoning, is extremely loose and inaccurate. That 
our faculties are finite, and we have an imperfect 
knowledge of surrounding nature, is true. But »»i- 
perfection of knowledge is not indistinctness. There 
is a difference between knowing nothing relating 
to a particular subject, and not knowing all things* 
We may be acquainted with some of the attributes of 
that subject, we may have some distinct conceptions of 
it, so as to be able to believe and affirm something con- 
cerning it, though we may not be familiar with all its 
hidden properties. 

Man, it is alleged, is a mystery. If by this observa- 
tion be meant that we know nothing concerning him, 
it is not true ; if any thing else be meant, the example 
is nothing to the purpose. 

With regard to the growth of vegetables all is not 
unknown, though our knowledge concerning it is in 
several respects imperfect. When we use the proposi- 
tion, ^a55^roti?5,we state a fact, which every one under- 
stands. We have a precise and clear idea of what is 
meant by tlie proposition. With regard to the manner 
of its growth we know nothing, neither do we affirm 
anything concerning it. 
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When a man uses the proposition, God exists in three 
personsj he also means to state a fact. But, we may 
ask, does he understand what this fact is ? has he any 
definite notion of what is meant by the proposition he 
employs ? We all understand what is meant by the 
term person in its common and popular acceptation. 
A person is an intelligent agent. If we suppose the 
term employed in the same sense in the proposition, 
God exists in three persons, we make God three distinct 
bemgs, and fall into tritheism and absurdity. If we 
discard the term person^ and affirm as some have, that 
there are three distinctions in the Deity, we only re- 
move the difficulty one step further back. StiUthe 
proposition is imintelligible until we define what is 
meant by three distinctions, and all attempts to define 
render the proposition absurd. 

Our knowledge of the doctrines and facts of Chris* 
tianity is in many respects imperfect. There may be 
parts or adjuncts of those doctrines, which we are un- 
able to comprehend, but we are not required to believe 
them on account of these parts, but on account of tliose 
we understand. We believe only what is intelligible 
in them. — ^Thus the future existence of man is a doc- 
trine or fact of Christianity. All understand what is 
meant by a future existence, but of the mode of it, and 
of the nature of our future employments, we are igno- 
rant, neither do we believe nor affirm anything con- 
cerning them. 

Difficulties may be started on almost all subjects 
connected with religion. But a doctrine may be in- 
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cumbered with difGculties, yet be neither unintelligible, 
nor of such a nature as not to admit of being established 
by evidence. Such 'doctrines must never be ccNdfound* 
ed with those, which are in aU their parts either unin- 
telligible or absurd. The former may be received as 
articles of faith ; the latter never can be. 

But are not the doctrines alluded to, and pronounced 
incomprehensible, it may be asked, received and rever* 
enced by a large class of Christians ? how then can it 
be said that they are mcapable of becoming objects of 
faith ? — A large class of Christians receive a form of 
words, but we are disposed to believe, we say it not in 
a tone of reproach, that they have no very distract con- 
ception of the sense of those words, that their faith, 
therefore, amounts to nothing more than a sort of shad- 
owy and vague sentiment, which may be described as 
haunting the imagination, rather than as having a hold 
on the intellect. They cannot be said to believe certain 
doctrines so much as to venerate certain modes of ex- 
pression. 

For ourselves, we are sometimes tempted to doubt 
whether among the great mass of Christians of plain 
and imsophisticated understandings, there is, or ever 
was, a genume, thorough, practical Trinitarian, that is, 
any one to whose mind God arid the Saviour, whenever 
they incidentally present themselves, do not present 
themselves as two distinct beings, the one sending^ the 
Other sent. We know that Unitari^nism was the belief 
of the primitive church, and that it Idng retained its hold 
on the minds of simple and unlettered Christians, not 
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yet spoiled by the corrupt philosophy of the Gentiles. 
The more learned converts from Paganism, however, 
retaining a strong tincture of the doctrines of Plato, in 
the belief of which they had been educated, at length 
succeeded in rendering it unpopular. Still we are dis- 
posed to believe, that it has constituted the real faith of 
multitudes in all ages of the church, and that it is held 
by vast numbers at tlie present day, even of such as 
pass with the world,and with themselves, for trinitarians ; 
that could their genube sentiments be fuUy exposed — 
laid open to their own view-^they would be surprised 
to find in them so strong a resemblance to what, under 
the name of Unitarianism, they have been taught to 
abhor. 



AifNOTATioirs ON THE New TESTAMENT. Complied from the 
best Critical Authorities, and Designed for Popular Use. By 
J. P. Dabney. 

The publication of this work in numbers was com- 
pleted some months since, and we proceed to express, 
in few words, our opinion of its merit, as the only atone- 
ment in our power for omitting to notice it at an earli- 
er date. Many of our readers are, no doubt, already 
acquainted with its contents ; and those, who have care- 
fully examined it, we are confident,ivill admit that though 
a work of humble pretensions, it is calculated to be m 
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aa eminent degree useful. The object of the book is 
thus stated in the preface. * The Prospectus of the fol- 
lowing work announced it as intended "for popular use ;*• 
a description, to which, it is presumsd, in a good degree, 
it has well conformed. This form of speech was 
deemed equiralent to " mere English readers." The 
design was to serve her^y, the ends of those who were 
unable to seek for scripture truth at its fountain head, 
or to derive directly the light, which foreign critics have 
shed upon its pages. But to insure this result, some- 
what of cooperation is necessary in the reader. By 
the word popular^ was not meant, a work level to the 
lowest measure of understanding or attainments; a 
book, which might, Uke any English volume, be read 
right onward, without interruption or delay ; read, not 
studied ; and in which, every thing was found prepared to 
the hands of the most indolent reader. This would 
certainly have been an egregious mistake. Those who 
cannot so far task their patience and industry, as to 
seek out and compare the scripture references with 
which this work abounds, will find it, not an unprofita- 
ble purchase, perhaps, wholly ; but certainly, abridged 
of half its value.' 

The work might certainly have been executed in a 
style and manner better adapted to the great mass of 
readers. It might have been more copious and diffuse. 
But its price must in that case have been proportiona- 
bly increased, a circumstance, which would have great- 
ly impeded its circulation. One of its merits is its con- 
ciseness and its consequent cheapness. It contains in 
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the compass of 560 duodecimo pages the substance of 
the labors of the best informed and most judicious critics 
and interpreters. We know of no work in English, or 
in any other language, which affords in the same space 
so many helps to a correct understanding of the New 
Testament. To be sure it does not supersede the 
necessity of industry on the part of the reader. He 
must reflect and compare, but with the assistance of 
the remarks, hints, and references this little work fur- 
nishes, he will not find it difficult, in most cases, to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory result. 

We mean not to say that Mr Dabney's views of ev- 
ery passage coincide in all respects with our own. In 
a work of tliis kind some sentiments and expressions 
must ne<iessarily occur, which do not meet the appro- 
bation of all. Of two or more constructions of which 
particular passages admit, it is often difficult to decide 
which is entitled to the preference. In the main how- 
ever, we think that Mr Dabney has correctly expressed 
the sense of those portions on which he comments. His 
style is not always as simple and perspicuous as would 
be desirable in a work designed for popular use. 
But still we feel grateful for what he has done, and 
cheerfully recommend his book to all who are desirous 
of possessing a concise and cheap commentary on the 
New Testament. Those who have not access to the 
works of learned foreign commentators will find it a 
valuable treasure. 

We will conclude this brief notice of the Annotations 
by quoting from the preface a cautionary remark, 
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l^hich deserves to be attentively considered by those 
who would arrive at a correct knowledge of the real 
import of the sacred writings. * In such a body of com- 
mentary, it is not to be expected that every part will 
be equally satisfactory ; and it will be nothing strange, 
if opinions adduced, are, to the eye of many, new, sm- 
gular, and even offensive. Candor and forbearance 
are, in respect to such, asked from the reader. He 
will do well, not angrily or hastily to reject what, for 
the moment, revolts him ; and the aspect of which is 
so often found to be sensibly changed by longer acquain- 
tance. That simple rule for the study of the scriptures, 
hinted at in the Prospectus, may stand in lieu, to the 
English reader, of a learned system of interpretation, 
viz. thattlie scripture vse of terms and phrases is every- 
thing 5 in the balance with which, modern associations 
and senses are of no account. What this use is, he can 
only learn by a long, faithful, and attentive study of the 
sacred writings.' 



BOWLEs' NEW SERIES OF ORIGINAL BOOKS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 1830. 

It gives us pleasure to notice any improvement in 
books for children. There is no writer to whom we 
feel more grateful than to the aulbor of a first rate 
work for juvenile readers. At the same time we ex- 
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ceedingly regret that so many undertake a task which 
they arenot qualified to perform well. It seems to be 
thought that every one who is able to produce an interest" 
ing story should be encouraged to labor in this depart- 
ment of literature. What is the consequence ? At least 
two or three fourths of children's books, issued from the 
press in this country, are almost useless ; and a large 
portion of them deserves a much harsher epithet. In- 
deed, the standard of excellence, which we wish to see 
attained, has seldom been reached amongst us. Is it 
too high ? We think not. Have we no writers who 
could accomplish all we desire ? Undoubtedly there 
are many such, if they had leisure and inclination for 
the work. Are we asked, to what compositions we would 
refer as models ? We answer, to Miss Edgewordi's, 
certainly, if she had availed herself more of the motives 
and sentiments of the gospel ; and to Mrs Sherwood's, 
perhaps, had she not spoiled her books, in many re- 
spects excellent, by interpretations of scripture extreme* 
ly incorrect, and by a spirit of sectarian orthodoxy 
most revolting to liberal Christians. 
, But it was not our purpose to write an tssay. We 
only wished to intimate to our readers, that the first 
three of Mr Bowles' New Series of Original Books 
for children, now before us, merit a place in our juven- 
ile libraries. Theur titles are, The Seymour Family, 
or Domestic Scenes ; Infant Lessons ; and Footsteps 
to Natural History. They are not entirely firee firom 
faults ; but still we think them considerably superior 
to the majority of publications belonging to this class, 
now for sale at the book-stores. 
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REV. THOMAS BELSHAM, 
Minister of Essex Street Chapel, London, Author of Exposition of 
the Epistles of St Paul, and of various practical and controversial 
works. 

The latest English journals, which have been re- 
ceived, announced the death of Mr Belsham, which, 
they inform us, took place in November last at Ham- 
stead, near London, — in the 80th year of his age ; and 
after more than six years of complicated bodily suf- 
fering. Though some weeks have elapsed since we 
have heard of this event, and his character has already 
been respectfully noticed,* we are desirous of exhibi- 
ting in the pages of this journal, with somewhat more 
distinctness, the claims of this venerable man to the re- 
spect and gratitude of our christian community. He 
may be honored as one, emment by many virtues, 
and for his devotion of a long life to whatever he re- 
garded as the interests of truth and piety, of human 
freedom and happiness. 

Mr Belsham was a native of Bedfordshu-e, and the 
son of a Dissenting Minister, who, as we have heard 
from one of his pupils, was honorably known by his 
friends for his worth of character, for his classic litera- 
tuie, especially his skill in writing Latin poetry, and 
for the natural vigor of his intellect. His son early 
entered upon the profession of his choice, having pur- 
sued his theological studies in the academy at Daven- 

*See Christian Register, of January 23, 1830^ from ifvhich some 
passages in this notice are repeated. 
12* 
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try, under Dr Ashworth ; and was first settled in 1778, 
as minister of a society in Worcester. Here he enjoyed 
the privilege of the friendship ofthat excellent man, the 
Rev. Job Orton, for whose simplicity and integiity, de- 
votedness and usefulness as a minister, he was accustom- 
ed to express his high respect. 

From Worcester he was called to the superintend- 
ance of the Theological School, at Daventry, of which 
he had himself been a pupil. While here, in the faith- 
ful discharge of his duties as divinity tutor, his reli- 
gious views, which were before decidedly Arian, and 
perhaps on some points mingled with a qualified form 
of Orthodoxy, gradually changed. He became a 
believer not only in the strict unity of the Godhead, but in 
the simple humanity of Jesus Christ ; and with an open- 
ness and integrity, which distinguished his whole life, 
he relinquished a place, for which, as was tliought, his 
new opinions had disqualified him. 

The remainder of his long and industrious life was 
spent first at Hackney, where he was associated in the 
instruction of the Theological Seminary of that place, 
with Drs Price, Priestley, Rees, and other distinguished 
men ; and where, as at Daventry, he conciliated the af- 
fection and respect of his pupils ; and, lastly, at Lon- 
don, as successor to the venerable Lindsey, and to Dr 
Disney, in the ministry of Essex Street Chapel. In 
this relation, which we believe was a source of mutual 
happiness to himself and to his hearers, among whom, 
at different periods, were the Duke of Grafton, 
Percival North, Esq. and other distinguished men, 
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Mr Belsham was faithful and exemplary. In that 
part especially of the pastoral charge, so interesting 
and important, the instruction of the young, did he 
labor with assiduous and affectionate zeal. The writer of 
this brief notice was favored with the opportunity of 
attending some of his Lectures to the young of his flock, 
on the * Evidences of Christianity ;' and it was impossible 
not to remark his ability, fidelity, and tenderness in this 
work, which were well worthy of imitation by every 
young minister. 

As a writer, scholar, and divine, Mr Belsham is 
known by numerous publications, theological and mor- 
al, biographical and political ; more particularly, by his 
last work on the Epistles of St Paul. And whatever 
diversities of opinion may exist — many such there un- 
questionably will be — with regard to some of his spec- 
ulations; — ^nay, however some even of those, who count 
it their honor, as did he, to be numbered with Liberal 
Christians and asserters of the strict unity and suprem- 
acy of the one God, even the Father, — ^may find cause 
to object either to the doctrine, expression, or some- 
times to the spirit^ more especially of his earlier pro- 
ductions, yet no one can withhold from him the praise, 
undeniably due to his learning and integrity ; to his 
clearness of perception and freedom of investigation, to 
his ardent love of truth, to his faithfulness, mtrepidity^ 
and zeal, m maintaining it. 

Mr Belsham was no stranger to the opposite trials of 
honor and reproackT Not only in England but to mul- 
titudes in America, also, bis name has long been familiar. 
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And it has borne a large share of the obloquy, which 
misconception or prejudice, uncharitableness or honest 
zeal have never ceased from the days of Priestley, to 
pour upon the name of Unitarians. The characteristic 
honesty of Mr Belsham would never permit him to 
shrink from the most open avowal of all his sentiments; 
and his moral courage never failed to sustain him 
amidst the harshest censures. Nor is it surprising, 
however it may be lamented or condemned, that a con- 
troversialist, so ardent and bold, should have been .the 
special object of dislike with the bigoted of every class ; 
or that his learning and piety, and even his belief in 
Christianity, should have been brought into question by 
such writers as Dr Magee, and other like slavish ad- 
vocates of creeds and establishments. 

But by whatever weapons, either of ignorance or of 
bigotry, Mr Belsham may have been assailed ; what- 
ever honors may be conceded or denied to him, as a 
philosopher or a divine, he possessed, beyond all con- 
troversy, the far more enviable distinctions of true 
goodness. Few men have lived more faithful than 
was he to their convictions and principles. The strict- 
est purity, unimpeachable integrity, kindness and be- 
nevolence in all the relations he sustained, were among 
his distinguishing virtues. He cherished the most fi- 
lial views of the whole government and providence of 
God. His convictions upon this subject were the 
source to him of habitual cheerfulness. They were ever 
present to his mind, cheering his solitary hours ; and 
thebstructive and delightful subjects of his conversa- 
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lion* He loved to exhibit them in their power to in- 
spire habitual serenity and trust; as supplying the 
strcmgest incentives to virtue, and maintaining content- 
ment and hope amidst the most painful vicissitudes of 
life. Of his devotional spirit, some of his practical dis- 
courses, particularly that on ' Resignation to the will 
of Grod, after the example of Jesus ; ' and a Charge, 
which he delivered at the ordination of a friend,* may 
be mentioned as just illustrations. 
' Mr Belsham was eminent also for his social virtues. 
His temper was truly benevolent ; and he deHghted to 
dwell upon the future prospects and happiness of man- 
kind. His soul was the seat of the most expansive chari^ 
ty. He was always ready to the utmost of his ability to 
impart good. He was, more particularly, the cwisid- 
erate friend and wise counsellor of youth. And to 
students in theology, as well as to his younger breth- 
ren in the ministry, his friendship and his patronage, 
his advice— and, when needed, his purse — ^were freely 
bestowed. Though without a family of his own, he 
had also that qualification of a christian bishop, com- 
mended by an apostle, — ^being much given to hospital- 
ity. It was his delight to gather around him his friends 
and brethren ; and while making them partakers of his 
own enjoyments, he failed not to mingle with them the 
charms of bis conversation, and of his uniform urban- 
ity. 

•See a beautiful Extract from this charge in the Christian Disciple 
for 1890,Vol. 2, p. 206, adduce<l in refutation of an unprincipled ca- 
lumny by Archbishop Magee, that Mr Beltbam rejected the uotioA« 
of prayer. 
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Multitudes of our countrymen have been debtors td 
his kindness ; and bear grateful testimony to his fre- 
quent and courteous hospitalities; to the invariable 
friendliness, which marked his manners ; and to the 
yet greater kindness of faithful remembrances and 
good wishes, with which he ceased not to follow them 
to their native country, and along their progress in life. 
Some of our most lamented friends and brethren, now 
gathered with him in their graves — of whom were 
Buckminster,Carey, and Thacher — ^with others happily 
yet surviving— experienced largely of his friendship. 
Their days of weakness and pain, their drooping spirits 
and fading temporal hopes, at a distance from their 
homes, though in the land of their fathers, were 
cheered by his sympathies and effectual care. The 
friends of these, our departed brethren, cherish with 
sacred recollection, the tenderness and disinterestedness 
of his services, both to the living and the dead. * And 
Grod himself will not f )rget those works of love, which 
were shown towards his name, in that they were minis- . 
tered to his saints.' 

We leave to others to settle the claims of Mr Bel- 
sham to intellectual eminence, and to a permanent rank 
witb the philosophers or theologians of his day. To 
us it is a more grateful task — and it is but the offering 
of personal gratitude — to recal his private virtues. 
They were the virtues of a true lover of God and good- 
ness; of a faithful servant of Jesus Christ; of an hearty 
friend to human happiness, who kbored by . a useful 
and exemplary life to advance it. F, P, 
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* ILRL1010U9 STATE AND PROSPECTS Of FRANCE*' 

Under this head the Monthly Repository (English) 
contains some observations of an interesting nature, if 
we can rely on their accuracy. They are given as the 
' result of a recent visit to Paris, which, though short, 
enabled the writer to ascertain the mind and feel- 
ing of various portions of the population of that me- 
tropolis.' The writer quotes a remark of Napoleon, 
that the ' revolution, in spite of all its horrors, had nev- 
ertheless been the cause of the regeneration of morals 
in France,' and observes* that a change for the better 
has undoubtedly taken place. 

On the subject of religion he expresses himself as 
follows. ' The complaints of the prevalence of infideli- 
ty in France were at one time thought in England to 
be a mere political manoeuvre ; but it appears by the 
event that they were scarcely overcharged. A gene- 
ration has grown up without religion. The churches 
are thinly attended, and chiefly by women and chil- 
dren. Nothing is more common in society than a joke 
upon the rites o f the church. It is said, however, that 
a large proporti )n of intelligent men, who are masters 
of families, and approaching to middle age, are wea- 
ried with skepticism, and for the sake especially of 
their children are strongly dissatisfied with the state of 
religious destitution in which they find themselves. 
They cannot return to the dogmas and practices of 
the Roman Catholic Church ; they abhor tlie domina- 
tion of the priesthood ; and at the same time they see 
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nothing alluring or satisfactory in Protestantism, as it 
is professed in France. Some of these have lately 
turned their attention to Unitarianism, with which they 
have become acquainted through the medium of Eng- 
lish and American publications, and are disposed to try 
the experiment of translations and abridgements of some 
of these in their own language. Others meditate fur- 
ther schemes,and contemplate the establishment of a sect 
of Catholic Unitarians. It is a fact, at once curious 
and encouraging, that many individuak and several 
knots of persons have indulged these designs and hopes 
without concert, and even without a suspicion of each 
other's wishes. The schemes referred to may in some 
cases have been suggested, and in others may have been 
strengthened, by political feelings and speculations ; 
but it will appear, as the writer believes, whenever the 
attempt of religious reformation shall be seriously made 
in France, that many of the best minds of that country 
are swayed in their desire of a rational religion by a 
pure regard to truth, and to the moral welfare of their 
fellow-creatures. It may be added, that the larger 
portion of the press is favorable to a new and further 
religious reformation, and that the Charter is interpret- 
ed as providing toleration for any form of Christian 
faith and worship. The Revue Protestantej which 
ably and spiritedly disputed the dogmas of Calvin, is 
dropped, though not from any failure of subscribers. 
A report is abroad that this work is speedily to be re- 
vived under a new and bolder title, and to be devoted 
to the illustration and defence of Unitarianism.' 
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IMMUTABILITY OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
Jesua Chri8t,tbe same yesterday, and today, and forever, Heb. xiil, 8. 

The name of Jesus Christ is often used in scripture 
to signify his doctrine. He is, therefore, said to be 
and to do many things, which are not true of him per- 
sonally, but only of his doctrine. 

This is not a peculiar or unusual mode of speak- 
ing. The name of Moses is often used by the sacred 
writers in the same manner, signifying not the man 
himself, but his doctrine. Thus, in the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus ; ' If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.' Again, in the speech of James 
befiMre the council at Jerusalem; 'For Moses of 
old time hath in every city them that preach him, be- 
ing read in the synagogues every Sabbath-day.' Paul 
also says ; * But even unto this day, when Moses is read, 
the veil is upon their heart.' Again, his enemies are 
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said in another place to have charged him with teach' 
mg the Jews 'to forsake Moses.' It wiU not be de- 
nied, that in these and similar passages, what is asserted 
of Moses is not true of him personelljr, but oiilj of his 
doctrine, or his writings, or the religion generally, of 
which he was the acknowledged founder and lawgiyer* 
Applying the same principle of mterpretation we find 
no difficulty in understanding such passages as the fol- 
lowing, in which the name of our Saviour is mtroduced. 
It is said of the early Christians in the Acts of the 
Apostles ; * and daily in the temple, and in every housci 
they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ } ' 
that is, the christian doctrine. Paul also writes to the 
Romans ; ' And if Christ,' that is, the christian doc- 
trine or the christian i^irit, ' be in youv the body is 
dead because of sin ; but the spirit is life because of 
righteousness.' Again, he writes to the Corinthians ; 
' Now he which stablisbes us with you in Christ,' that 
is, in the chrisdan doctrine, ' and hath anomted us, is 
God.' Once more, he writes to the E^hesians'; ' But 
ye have not so learned Christ,' that is, the christian 
doctrine. Re^ctable commentators of all denomi- 
natbns agree, that in these and similar passages the 
name of our Lord does not stand for his person, but 
his doctrine ; that the assertions are not true of Christ 
himself, but of the christian doccrine, the christian re- 



We see, then, that it is consistent with the usage of 
the sacred writers to represent our Saviour as being 
and dmng many things, which are not tme of bim per^ 
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BonaDy, but only of his doctiiney of the christian reli* 
gion. Wherever the name of Christ occurs in the 
New Testament, therefore, the question fairly rises 
whether the passage will not bear this construction} 
and the qnesticHi can only be determined by the con- 
nexion, and by what we know of the subject from oth- 
er sources. As a general rule, however, I am con- 
vinced that we are too much inclined to adopt the lite* 
ral interpretation in such cases ; and that by domg so 
we sometimes depart from the sense really intended, 
and fall into serious errors. 

It will be proper for me to illustrate what I mean by 
a few examples. 

Mystics and enthusiasts in all ages have laid hold of 
a few passages in the New Testament as countenancing 
die idea of a supposed personal union with Christ ; but 
when properly understood, these passages will be found 
to bear a diflferent and more probable construction. 
Paul says to the Gralatians ; ^ Nevertheless I live ; yet 
not I, but Christ Uveth in me ; ' that is, I am wholly 
actuated by christian principles. And again ; * My ht- 
tle children, of whom I travail in birth again, until Christ 
be formed in you ; ' that is, until you become thoroughr 
ly imbued with the qpirit and principles of Christ. The 
same apostle says to the Ephesians ; < That Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by iaidi ; ' that is, that you may 
become sincere, firm, and practical beUevers in the 
chriBtian doctrine. Once more, in his second letter to 
the Cormthians ; ^ Therefore, if any man be in Christy 
be is anewcreteire;' that b, on embrads^ the christ- 
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ian doctrine, his principles are so entirely changedy that 
he may be considered another man. 

Other texts are sometimes adduced as implying that 
Christ occasionally enlightens and assists his followers by 
an immediate and personal agency ; but it is probable 
that these texts refer to the influence of his doctrine. 
Thus Paul writes to the Ephesians ; * Wherefore he saith, 
awake, thou th9t sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ,' that is, the Gospel, * shall give thee light.' 
He is comparing the darkness and death of the gentile 
state with the light and life enjoyed under the cfarist* 
ian dispensation. Again, he writes to the Philippians ; 
* I can do all things tlirough Christ which strengthen- 
eth me ; ' that is, I can do all things through tlie energy 
which christian principles inspire. Much is also said 
about knowing Christ, and preaching Christ, and liim 
crucified, and these expressions have been thought by 
some to relate to his person only, and particularly to his 
last sufferings ; but they probably relate to his doctrines 
generally. Paul writes to the Corinthians ; * But we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; ' that is, we 
are not ashamed to preach the doctrines of one who 
suffered an ignominious death, though we. are aware 
that this circumstance will offend the prejudices of 
some, and provoke the contempt of others. In the 
language of scripture, preaching Christ is neither more 
nor less than giving a full and faithful exposition of his 
doctrines. 

Further, Christ, it is said, wiU raise the dead ; but it 
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is not necessary to infer from thfs that the dead are to 
be raised by the immediate and personal agency of 
Christ ; for it is perfectly consistent with the usage of 
the sacred writers to represent one as actually doing 
what he only reveals, or foretells. For instance, in 
Ezekiel ; * According to the vision that I saw when I 
came to destroy the city ; * that is, when I came to 
predict the destruction of the city. So also in Jere- 
miah ; * And the Lord said unto me, behold I have put 
my words in thy mouth. See, I have this day set thee 
Over the nations and over the kingdoms, to root out, 
and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, 
to build, and to plant ; ' that is, to foretell these events. 
Again, in Isaiah ; ^ Go make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their ears heavy, and diut then: eyes,' 
&c. ; that is, declare that so their condition will be. In 
these, as in many other places, the prophets are repre- 
sented as actually to do what they were only inspired to 
announce or threaten. 

Again, we are told that Christ will judge the world. 
On the strength of this and similar expressions, how- 
ever, we are not to presume, that he will do it in per- 
son ; but only that the world will be judged by the 
principles, which he has set forth in the gospel. He 
will judge the world, because every individual's future 
Gondiuon will be determined according to the prin- 
ciples which he has set forth in the gospel. In- 
deefd our Lord*s own language seems to require us to 
put this construction on the doctrine; for he says; 
' If any man hear my words, and believe not, J judge 
13* 
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him not ; for I came not to judge the world, but to save 
the world. He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not 
my words, hath one that judgeth him ; the word that I 
have spoken, the same shall judge him In the last day.' 
Lastly, Christ is said to save the world ; but we are 
to understand this, too, as referring to the influence of 
his doctrine. He saves just so many as are reclaimed 
from vice by his instructions, and formed to a love and 
practice of virtue and piety. That he does not save 
men at his own will and discretion, without reference 
to a higher power, is clear from his reply to the mo- 
ther of Zebedee's children. * To sit on my rigbt hand, 
and on my left, is not mine to give ; but it shall be given 
to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.'* 

The rule of interpretation which I have been establish- 
ing will be seen, by those who are capable of appreciat- 
ing it, to cut deep. It requires us to understand a multi- 
tude of passages, as referring to the christian doctrine, 
which seem at first sight to speak of our Saviour him- 
self, of his presence and personal agency. We must 
understand what is asserted m these passages as assert- 
ed not of our Saviour personally, but of his doctrine, or 

*If any should think that, after all, there is not much in thisdtstinc* 
tion between the personal agency of Christ, and the influence of the 
gospel^because Christ can be said to do whatever the gospel does^as he 
is the author of the gospel, the answer is ready. It is true that Christ 
can be said to do whatever the gospel does; but it is only in the 
same sense in which a philosopher can be said to enlighten every 
mind that is enlightened by the perusal of his writings ; it is only 
in the same sense in which a physician can be said to heal every 
malady, that is healed by a medicine which he has provided and 
taught the world how to use. 
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' his spirit, or of the influence of the christian reli^on 
generally. Let me guard against misapprehension. 
We do not object to the expressions which I have been 
explaining as improper expressions ; we do not doubt 
their being strictly true, in the sense intended by the 
sacred writers ; nay, we do not object to the use of the 
same or similar expressions in devotional compositions 
at the present day, as being more lively, expressive, 
and affecting. But when used, let them be used un-» 
derstandingly. Let us remember that, by a common 
figure, they make the name of Christ stand for his doc* 
trine, for the christian dispensation. 

A regard to this rule of interpretation is necessary 
to a right understanding of the passage; 'Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, and today, and forever.' We do 
not suppose the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews to 
mean in this place, the immutability of Christ himself, 
either in his person or office ; for this would be to con- 
tradict the express declaration of Paul. * And when 
all things shall be subdued unto him (Christ,) then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that put 
all things under him, that God may be all in all.' 
* Then cometh the end, when he (Christ) shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father.' 
Here certainly is change. We are not at liberty to 
believe, therefore, that Christ himself is the same yes- 
terday, today, and forever ; land the immutability assert- 
ed is only true of his doctrine. His name in this place 
stands for his doctrme ; it is his doctrine only that is 
the same yesterday, today, and forever. 
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But what is meant by the inunutahility of the christ- 
ian doctrine ? While the aposdes were yet alive many 
varieties of opinion had crept mto the church. The 
usurpations and impoations o£ popeiy were the sloW 
accumulation of ages, each year addmg or altering 
something. And since the Reformation began, what a 
host of sects have risen up, each one inai^g on 
something new ? Catholic writers compute the number 
of these sects, to which a smgle century gave birth, 
and which they are pleased to represent as the spawn 
of Protestantism, at about three hundred. Certainly, 
therefore, it cannot be said, that the christian doctrine 
is immutable, understanding thereby the christian doc- 
trine as actually professed and held by men calling 
themselves Christians. 

Perhaps it will be said that these diversities of 
faith are the heresies, with which the church has been 
afflicted ; that there always has been, nevertheless, an 
orthodox body who have held fast to the same form of 
sound words. This, however, is not true. Who is 
yet to learn that orthodoxy is neither more nor less 
than the opinions of the majority for the time being. 
At one time it reqmred men to worship the Virgin Ma- 
ry as the mother of God; at another to believe in the 
metaphysical quibbles of the schoolmen ; at another to 
regard the rant and extravagance of fanatics as tho 
wctfk of inspiration. With regard to the doctrine of 
the trinity, too, orthodoxy has explained it, now aar 
meanmg merely three modes in which one and the 
same person operates ; now as meatiing literally three 
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persons as distinct from one another as Peter, James, 
and John ; and now as meaning neither three modes of 
operation, nor three proper persons, but three indefina- 
ble distinctions. Orthodoxy at*the same moment, also, 
is different in difierent places. At this very moment, 
orthodoxy at Rome, consists in believing that Pius the 
Eighth holds the keys of heaven and hell ; orthodoxy 
in England in admitting the Arminian construction of 
the Thirtynine Articles ; orthodoxy in this country in 
profesdng to hold the Assembly's Catechism, for sub- 
stance, while almost every article of it is denied or 
materially qualified in what is caUed orthodox preach- 
ing, and in the orthodox periodicals. Orthodoxy, there- 
fore, is very far from being the same thing yesterday, 
today, and forever. 

What, then, I ask ^tgain, is meant by the immutabifi- 
ty of the christian doctrine ? It means that the leading 
principles, the central and fundamental truths of our 
religion, as.taugbt by Christ and his apostles, are forev- 
er the same. They have been variously combined by 
human ingenuity, and sometimes almost whoUy obr 
scured and neutralised by the traditions, or mventions, 
with which they have been connected ; still the truths 
themselves change not. They will be, and perhaps they 
ought to be^jdifferenily illustrated and difi^rently ap- 
plied in different states of society, according to the 
circumstances of the church, and the progress of the 
human mind; still, as the central and fundamental 
truths of the gospel, they are and must be the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. The body, the outward 
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fcMnils and ceremonies, the costume, if I may so express 
it, of Christianity, may put on, and perhaps widi pro- 
jNriety, new shapes and appearances, to acccmimodate 
itself to the changes in the public taste, and the public 
necessities ; but the great central jHrinciples which con- 
stitute its essence, its vitality, its very soul, must be, like 
the Grod from whom it emanated, without variableness 
or shadow of turning. 

If this be so, we may conclude that they are the 
wisest, who, rejecting the wood, hay, and stubble, that 
have been built on the true foundation, are chiefly 
anxious to adhere to the rimplicity there is in Christ, 
which is all that will endure. Every age has had its 
controversies, and these controversies have been ccm* 
tmually changing their subjects, as the advancement of 
knowledge has had the effect to k>osen <Hie error after 
another from the mass of antiquated and cherished su« 
perstitions. Each controversy rages for its little day, 
and perhaps to but little purpose ; but meanwhile the 
great reformer. Time, goes on with his silent work, 
and the controverted doctrine is at last abandoned by 
both parties. Some may fear, perhaps, that in this 
process of reducing Christianity to its great elementa- 
ry truths, die whole system will be re6ned away . Those 
who apprehend this, however, doinjustice^to that prov- 
idence which is pledged to protect the church against 
'he gates of hell. It is the opinions, the specuIatiaDSr 
he systems of fallible men, that are coQtiiitta% yield* 
ig before the searching and inquintive spirit which is 
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abroad* The tnohB of God are,,aiid of necesa^ must 
be, the same yesterday, today, and forever. 

J. W, 



THE LAW OF LOVE. 

It is painful to witness the number of diose, who 
have been driven to hostility agamst Christianity, 
not by what dus religion is in itself, but by the spirit 
of hatred, exclusiveness, and dominion with which 
so many of its professed advocates have disgraced \t. 
' Is this the religion,' it has again and agsdnbeen asked, 
* of which you boast, and which you would have us 
adopt $— 'a religion which, for doctrines, at best but 
speculative, mysterious, and hard to be understood,exa}ts 
one and another set of men to the dignity of fevorites 
of heaven; bestowing upon them, frafl and erring 
though they be, a sanction for warring with and op- 
pressing tbeir fellows ; breaking up brotherhoods and 
families; slaymg many a good man by that very 
slowest and worst of deaths, die destruction of pri- 
vate reputation; cursing such as God hadt not 
cursed; and confflgning to a terrible, everlasting 
wretchedness, even those who profess to draw from 
die same sfMritual fountain with themselves, and who, 
for aught we can perceive, are as pure, and generous, 
and noble, as any who tread the earth ? Can you 
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imagme that we will subject ourselves to such a thral- 
dom ?' 

Such is the language, at least, of practical infidelity. 
But is it so? Is there any sanction for such disposi- 
tions and practices to be drawn from the religion which 
was brought by the meek and afiectionate Jesus from 
the benevolent Parent of the universe? Oh, no! 
Our religion is a law of love, which has no fellowsh^ 
with men's sectarian animosities, or their thirst for 
spiritual dominion ; a law, which is fitted to bind 
together in an indissoluble chain of brotherhood the 
whole family of the good ; causing the soul to be perpet- 
ually going out of herself for the benefit of all around her ;• 
and exerting its influence to tame the fiercer passions 
of human nature, to cherish and refine the gentler 
affections, to graft the social on the selfish feelings, and to 
strengthen the former till they become the active and 
impelling springs of human conduct. 

Our religion, we say, is the law of love. Does this 
need proof? Let us refer then to the teachings of 
that revelation from which we derive it. What ex- 
hibition does it make of the character of God, who, 
if he has given us a law, must have firamed it accord- 
ing to the principles by which his own conduct is 
regulated ? In the simplest and most impressive imagery 
it tells us that, * God is love ; ' that 'even as a father 
pitieth his children, so doth the Lord pity those who 
trust in him.' And, in still more touching language, it 
represents him as saying, 'Can a mother forget her 
sucking child that she should not have compassion on 
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tbe son of her womb? Y^a, she may fiurget, yet will I 
not forget thee ! ' How full and inexiHressible the mean- 
' tag of this unequalled passage ! The love of a mother, 
which is stronger than death, may fail, yet more deep 
wd permumit is the love of God. Can human lan- 
.gmge portray in more afie<^ng words the benevolence 
.of our heavenly Father, than those in which the scrip- 
tures have set it forth ? If such then be the character 
:of the law-^ver what must be that of the law ? 

But fburther. Let us examine the disposition of 
that exdted messenger, who took this law of love from 
. the throne of the Eternal, and brought it down to earth. 
How mild, how affectionate ! Look at him as he weeps 
at the grave of his friend, with the sorrowful sisters. 
' See him mourning over ungrateful Jerusalem. Behold 
.him sitting at supper m close communion with his simple 
followers, while the head of the beloved disciple is 
reclining upon his bosom. Listen to him as he prays 
for his enemies during those last dreadful sufferings 
which they are inflicting upon him. Hear him com- 
mending his mother to the disciple, in these memorable 
words^ * behold thy mother ; ' — ' behold thy son.' And 
h&re let us ask, why it was, that, with such undoubting 
confidence, Jesus committed his parent to the care of 
his follower ? Why was he the beloved disciple? Be- 
cause his master had looked into his heart, and found 
there the deep fountain of pure and gentle love ; a 
love which correq)onded with his own. Again. What 
are the terms of the very law itself, which he gave us, 
and, in many ways, so beautifully illustrated ? We 
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find them in those divine precepts, *Thou shalt lov« 
thy neighbor as thyself.* ' Love your enemies.* * By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.' 

We have but glanced at the character of God ; we have 
but briefly noticed the disposition and teaching of Jesus. 
Enough, however, has been said to illustrate the position, 
that the law of love constitutes our religion. We hardly 
need refer to the epistolary writings. The same truth 
is every thing with the learned Paul, and the ardent 
Peter. Where then ought to lie the shame and 
reproach of that hatred, that spirit of excliisiveness, 
and that passion for ecclesiastical power, with which 
infidelity has so often seen fit to taunt the christism 
professor? The true answer is obvious; not with 
Christianity, but with the abusers of it. The re- 
proach cannot be fastened on the religion itself, for 
that, so far fi-om countenancing, condemns the evils 
complained of, while it breathes throughout the spirit 
of forbearance, deference, and love. This spirit is as 
pure and beneficent, as that of God and Heaven. 
Exclusiveness, with its associated evils, must stand apart 
from it, working out its own earthly designs, and 
ultimately, its own destruction. In its violence it 
would think to drown the voice of our heavenly Father, 
who is constantly caring for all his children; but above 
its clamor and the noise of its warring, sounds a clear 
though * still small voice' — * Little children, love one 
another;' and this will, some day, prevail. God's 
word shall not return to him void. ' K. X. C. 
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MISSION? 

Most of the answers that have been given to this 
question involve the felse principle that there was some 
extemd c^tacle in the way of human salvatkmj 
trfiich our Lord was sent to remove. Now all such 
answers as imply this, all that refer to the guilt and 
penalty of a remote ancestor, to the machinations of a 
personal devil, to the nature of divine justice, divine 
wrath, divine law, and the like ; all, in a word, that 
recognise any extrinsic difficulty, anything out of 
man himself, to prevent his acceptance with Grod, 
we deem incorrect. The truth is, there is not, and 
there never has heen, any obstacle in the way of our 
salvation, but the evil within us, to wit, sin. Ac- 
cordingly, the chief end of Christ's mission was to 
deliver us from this, and to induce us to substitute 
holiness in its place. He came to save us, not by can- 
celing the effects of Adam's transgression, nor by pur- 
chasing our release from any outward foe,but by showing 
us how to save ourselves in abstaining from vice and 
practising virtue. He came to make us do our own 
duty, not to perform that duty for us ; to induce us to 
obey the law, not to answer the claims of that law 
himself; to prompt us to personal obedience, not to 
put his obedience in the room of our own ; to quench 
the &e of bad passion burning within ourselves, not 
that of God's anger ; to enthrone the principles of 
justice in human breasts, not to satisfy the divine justice ; 
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to win us to our heayenly Father, who is, and ahrays 
was, ready to pardon the returning sinner, not to dter 
the mind of Deity, by paying him an equivalent fi>r 
man's transgreasionl H^ oame, in fine, to destroy die 
kmgdom of hdl withb us, and to establish there the 
kingdom of heaven, by giving us arelignm replete with 
directbns, motives, and all needed assistiuices, whereby 
we might subdue the power of sm, eradteate false senti- 
ments, be filled with the love of God^ of maH^ and of 
duty, and tlnis be put in the way of working out our 
eternal salvation. 



OBEDIENCS THE TEST OF DISCIPLESHtP. 

Jesus Christ appeared on earth as a preacher of 
truth and righteousness. He professed to be tfie 
Messiah, predicted by the Hebrew projAets, and ex- 
pected by the Jewish nation. In proof of his divine 
mission, he lived a sinless life } proclaimed the ever-* 
ksting gospel ; fcv etold future events ; wrought the 
most stupendous miracles ; and was declared to be the 
S(Hi of God by a voice fromJieaven. Multitudes were 
attracted by the spotless purity, the interesting instmo- 
tions, the sublime eloquence, and the mighty works of 
Ibis heavenly messenger. Many of the listenmg crowd 
were convinced of the divinity of his mission. They 
ittentivelf heard his inspired comnmnicstions. They 
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joyfully embraced his merciful offers of salvation. 
They openly professed themselves his disciples. And 
they convincingly proved the sincerity of their profess- 
ion, by their willing, habitual obedience to his authori- 
ty. Others of the multitude attended upon his preach- 
ing with eqpal punctuality. They admitted the truths 
of his doctrines. They professed to believe in his 
Messiahship. They unhesitatingly called him Lord 
ignd Master. But they gave no proper evidence of 
their discipleship. They performed not the duties 
which he commanded. They forsook not the sins 
which he condemned. Their practice was at variance 
with their profession. This glaring inconsistency our 
Saviour keenly rebuked in these words; Why call 
ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say ? 
Is not this rebuke equally applicable to some persons 
of the present period ? Are there not many who call 
themselves Christians, and still live in the habitual neg- 
lect of the divine commands ? 

Is there not one olass who may justiy be denomina- 
ted worldly Christians ? Christians whose rulmg pas- 
sion is temporal aggrandizement ; who seek primarily 
the promotion of their temporal interests, and act pre- 
vailingly from temporal motives ? If so, they do not 
conform to the principles of Christ Jesus. For he did 
not command his disciples to love themselves supreme- 
ly, and this world as themselves. He did not direct 
them to seek first the kmgdom of earth, with its pleas- 
ures and riches and honors. Neither did he encourage 
such conduct by fais«example. He did not seek his 
14* 
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oim gtory and interest. He did not go about dofag his 
dWQ work. He did not perform miracles to supply his 
own wantSj to promote his own ease atid comfcMK, or 
to acquire temporal pow^ and applause. He did not 
Hve a life of labor and poverty, reproach and persecu«- 
don, sUffisring and sorrow, and at last subitiit to an 
ignominious and excrutiating death, solely for his own 
benefit. No. He loved his (Sod supremely, and his 
fellow men as himself. And by these fundamental 
j^inciples he regulated all his conduct, ihvts leaving a 
perfect example for our imitation. If then we act up« 
on these principles, and imitate this example, we prove 
ourselves to be his true disciples i and in this way, we 
shall form ohristiah characters, and become qualified 
for heavenly felicity. 

But if we act from motives of sordid selfishness, and 
kfiltate the example of the unprmcipled, we shall nei* 
ther exhibit christian morality, nor be fitted for celes- 
tial pleasures. This is perfecdy dear. For we are 
immortal beings. Our characters must therefore be 
l(H*med, not merely for this short life, but for the never 
ending existence of eternity. Unless they are formed 
with a reference to this state, they will not be fitted for 
its enjoyments. They may serve after an imperfect 
manner for this vain scene ; but diey will M us on our 
entrance upon another world. For character is com- 
posed of all the motives, dispositicms, actions, and hab- 
its of our whole life. It is then absolutely necessary 
that we should act firom christian principles* And in 
all our plans and proceedings, ^^e i^ould in^re, not 
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menif whether sueh an action or such a course of 
conduct will be best adapted to promote our tempcffal 
prosperiqr* our riches and influence and distinciion; 
not merely whedier it will be easy and popular and 
fludiionable and agreeable to our selfish inclinations; 
but whethe^ it be right m itself, in accordance with the 
dnristian standard, and beneficial to our soul's eternal 
welfare. "For if we are governed by merely temporal 
conrideraticms ; if we are cha^e and temperate cmlyto 
avoid public exposure and disgrace ; if we are benev- 
olent only when urged by custom or unportunify ; if 
we call upon God only in%ouble and distress ; if we 
attend to the ex^tsises of religion only m compliffiooe 
with habit or a love of display ; if we thus act, oxff mo^ 
tives are unchristian. And if we do these things to 
promote our temporal interests, we have our reward*. 
We had better act from these defective principles, than 
cb worse, — thui omit the performance of such actbns^ 
But we must be convinced, that character, finmded on 
these changing principles of fashion, popularity, pleas<^ 
ure and interest cannot be adapted to ^t future state, 
into which such principles can find no admission. If 
then, we wou'd form such characters as wiU not aalj 
' render us truly useful and happy here, but insure our 
eternal felicity, we must form them on the unchangea*- 
ble and everlasting principles of the goqpel. If we 
would prove ourselves the true firiends of Jesus, we 
must not only endeavor to do right in all things, but 
also aim to act uniformly from christian motives ; for 
if we do otherwise, notwithstanding our professions, 
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our conduct will prove us to be no better than worldly 
Christians. 

Is there not another class who may properly be 
named speculative Christians? Christians who pro^ 
fess to have attained a correct religious faith, but who 
do not exhilHt a truly christism practice ; - whose evi- 
dence of discipleship proceeds from their lips, and not 
from their lives ? If so, tliey do not comply with the' 
injunctions of Christ Jesus. He has no where required- 
a belief in any enumerated set of opinions as a condi- 
tion of divine acceptance. Sincere obedience is his 
only test of a christian profession. Ye are my disci- 
ples if ye do whatsoever I command you. A good 
life is the only scriptural evidence of a saving faith. 
The only scriptural heresy is immoral conduct. Con- 
tinual reference is made by him to the actions of men^ 
and not to their speculative opinions. We are directed 
to judge of persons by their characters, and not by 
their creeds. And we are assured that (rod will ren- 
der unto every man according to his deeds, and not 
according to his religious sentiments. A correct faith 
is indeed valuable. It is of great value, because it is 
more likely to produce correct conduct ; and for this 
reason we should search for truth as for hidden treas- 
ures. But a correct practice is infinitely more valua- 
Ue ^ because this is the sum and substance of the gos- 
pel requisitions ; and this can be secured where the 
faith is erroneous. For every candid person wiD al- 
bw that there are obedient Christians in every sect ; 
and no man can allow that all religious opinions of eve- 
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ff denciimmrtioa sre mie* Unreseived obedience b 
diersfoie the test of discipleship Fequired by Christ;: 
and without this, a belief, in all the creeds in creatkm 
will not entitle us to his apjHTobation and acceptance* 

No. If we are merely speculative believers^, with 
ioBDoml habits, h is of very little consequence whati 
oseed we defend. One sot of opinions will be equally^ 
aft valuidile to us aa another ; but no set. will be wordi 
nothing,, until it exerts a purifying influence, on ouc 
hearts, and lives. It is of snuill consequence to^suchr 
personsy^ therefore^ whether they believe; in the total 
dqpravity or native puri^ of human natMrci so long aa 
tfaey do not keep themselves puse and umpotted iuom 
die worid. It is of litde consequence, whether diq^ 
believe in q>ectal calling sad personal electson* or 
iD fipee i^ency and moral abiliQri so bng ae they 
do not strive to mdke &eir own caffing and eleo-> 
lioa sure. It is of little eonsequenee, wbeth^ tfaey be- 
lieve salvation to be the reward of faith alone^ or ob* 
tained by persevering exertions in the ways of wett 
domg, so long as they do not engage m working out 
dieir own salvatioii with fear and tremb&ig. It is of 
Etlle consequence, whether they beUeve in the dUvioity 
of Christ's nature or the divinity of his mission, so long 
as they do not render heartfelt and holy obedience to 
his divine commands. It is of litde consequence, 
whether they believe in God as exisdng in three per* 
sons or one p^soo, so long as they do not worship the 
Father in sfmrit and truth, ^d though they may un- 
dwrstand all mysteries and have all faith, and have QOt 
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charity, they hare scarcely entered the thresUbold of 
salvation ; and must be accounted as sounding brass 
and a tmkling cymbal, because they are merely specu* 
lative believers. 

Is there not a third class who may be styled incon- 
sistent Christians ? Christians who have made an open 
pofession of religion, but who do tiot comply with its 
requisitions ; who n^lect either the duties of piety 
or benevolence ? If so, they are deserving our Lord's 
rebuke. For both piety and benevdence are necessary 
to a christian character. Jesus informed his disciples 
that his kingdom was not of this world ; and command- 
ed them to love God with their whole hesfft. He ex- 
emplified the iniduence of these principles in his daily 
conduct. He sought nothing of the world, but its 
salvation. He did not make it his supreme good-*-his 
God. No. By his love, he was influenced to do the 
work of his Failier faithfully ; to submit to his will 
cheerfully ; to trust in his wisdom and goodness im- 
plicidy; to worship him habitually; he often spent 
whole nights in this holy communion. He also com** 
manded his disciples to love their neighbors, all man- 
kind, as themselves; and declared that they should 
be known as his disciples if they had love one to 
anodier. The influence of these principles he also 
exemplified in his daily walk and conversation. He 
unremittingly labored for the best good of mankind* 
He confined his benevolence to no sect or party. He 
associated freely with all classes. He ate and drank 
with the avaricious publican, and the haughty phariseet 
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He manifested no exclusive spirit of seMnghtebtishess 
himself, and took every possible opportuni^ of condemn 
ning it in his disciples. Even when be instituted 
the simple and affecting ordinance of the supper, he 
partook of the consecrated elements with those who, 
though sincere, he knew were still involved in many 
errors; thus leaving for the evei lasting benefit of the 
church an example of the most unbounded charity. 

If th^n we disregard these instructions and examples, 
our conduct will be at variance with our profession. 
If we neglect the particular duties of piety, the worship 
and love of God, the stiidy of the scriptures, the ob- 
servance of the sabbath, and the religious improvement 
of ourselves and families, do we not disobey his in- 
junctions? Or if we neglect the peculiar duties of 
benevolence, condemn our fellow Christians for the 
lawful exercise of their rights, refuse communion with 
them merely on account of their opinions, and deliber- 
ately deny then the christian name, because they will not 
assent to our interpretations of scripture, do we not 
violate the law of love ? Must we not regard those as 
inconsistent professors, who do not make religion a 
serious and constant concern, and endeavor to learn its 
requisitions from the volume of inspiration ; who do 
not receive Jesus as their Saviour, and make his 
gospel the standard of their faith and practice ; who 
do not exercise towards the Messiah that living faitli, 
which works by love, purifies the heart, and overcomes 
the world ; who do not feel for their sins that godly 
sorrow which produces thorough reformation of heart 
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rnid life; trho do mi possoss fi^^God that lidiy lore 
;irfaich infiueBoes to a devotedaessto bis service, :arre- 
B^aikm to his will, Asd a worship of his name ; who 
do not entertain fordieir fdlow-men that christian char- 
ity which manifests itself > in amiable dispositions, be- 
nerolent wishes, kind offices, and for^ring tempers ; 
m short, ell who do not habitudly endeayor to obey 
the command, imbibe the spirit, and imitate the exam-' 
pie of Christ Jesus? B. W. 



LIBERALITY AND BIGOTRY. 

Mi:ssRs Editors, I think that if we look over the 
catalogue of great minds, really great I mean, we shall 
find tliat such rairids have usually been distinguished 
for candor and charity. I was forcibly impressed with 
this thought on recently meeting with a remark of Dr 
Jortin, relating to Bishop Taylor, Chillingworth, Locke, 
and others. The remark is introduced by the follow- 
ing quotation. *And now, if men will say I persuade to 
indifferency, I must bear it as well as I can. I am 
not yet without remedy, as they are ; for patience will 
help me, and reason cannot cure them.' * The words,' 
says Jortin,* * are borrowed from a pious, ingenious, 
learned, charitable, and sweet tempered Bishop, [Jer- 

^Prefrce to Rjunvkson EcclesUstical History. 
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emy Taylor] who, with a noble candor and generous 
<q)ennQSs, pleads the cause of * Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing,' and who never was censured for it by any man 
worth the mentioning, though probably he was reviled 
l?y those who called ' Tillotson an Atheist.' If these 
two excellent prelates,' he continues, 'and Erasmus, and 
Chillingworth, and John Hales, and Locke, and Epis- 
copius, and Grotius, and many who shall not be named, 
had been cpntemporaries, and had met together ^recZy 
tf> determine the important question, ' What makes a 
man a Christian, and what profession of faith should 
be deemed sufficient,' they would probably have agreed, 
notwithstandbg the diversity of opmions which they 
might all have had on some theological points. There 
have been others indeed, who on such an occasion 
would have given us an ample catalogue of ' Necessa- 
ries,' the inference from which would have been, that 
if must needs be a very learned, and a very subtle, 
and a very ingenious thing to be a good Christian ; for 
some of these * Necessaries' are of so refined a nature, 
that the understanding can hardly lay hold of them, or 
the memory retain them.' 

Such is the language of Dr Jortin, who, as it is well 
known, was a Trinitarian. It is worthy of notice that 
of the 6ight individuals he mentions in such marked 
terms of respect, two, Chillingwortli and Locke, and 
I believe I may add Episcopius, were Unitarians. 
All three, together with John Hales, were denounced 
as Socinians by the bigots of their time, and one of 
them, Chillingworth, it seems, has been recently brand- 
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ed by a writer m the * Spirit of the Pilgrims,* as an 
infidel. But Jortin was more liberal. Though a be- 
liever in the trinity, he did not withhold the christian 
name, nor withdraw his esteem, from those who re- 
jected it. He was no exclusionist, nor was Bishop 
Watson, nor Dr Parr. These men, and we might 
name many more from the ranks of Trinitarians, knew 
nothing of the arbitrary test which the conductors of 
the above mentioned work liave seen fit to set up, and 
according to which, half at least of the ablest defenders 
of the truth of Christianity must be adjudged infideh. 
I fear that Professor Stuart himself would not stand 
this test, for if I understand his views of impiraiiorij 
they would not satisfy tlie writer of one or more recent 
articles in that work. 

That the result of a conference between the above 
named individuals, partly Unitarian, and partly Trini- 
tarian, would have been such as Dr Jortin supposes, I 
think there can be no doubt. Such men can never be 
bigots, narrow and exclusive. Several of them were 
in advance of their age, were tlie champions of civil 
and religious liberty, and aflForded evidence of their sin- 
cerity by suffering in its cause. Locke was compelled 
to fly from his country, and for years lived a wanderer and 
an exile, sometimes in concealment, it being unsafe 
even in Holland for him to appear abroad, the king, 
(Charles 11,) having discovered his retreat and demand- 
ed tlirough his embassador that he should be arrested 
and sent back.* 

*Some arcountof this disgraceful busiuess, and of the share which 
Bishop F«II, <the base priest who then filled the see of Oxford, and 
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Episcppiusy another of the eight, a celebrated Ar- 
minian of Holland, was on account of his opinions, and 
his efforts in favor of religious toleration, expelled the 
Synod of Dort, deposed frojn the ministry, and ban- 
ished jfrom the territories of the Republic j and Grotius, 
for a similar cause, was condemne4 to perpetual im- 
prisonment. 

Of such men it may truly be said, the * world was 
not worthy.' But bigots of all ages are the same. 
They measure all by their own diminutive standard. 
They cannot bear that others should see further, or 
more clearly than themselves. 

The spirit of bigotry, certainly, is not extinct at the 
present day. It is matter of deep regret that so large 
a portion of it still exists in the christian world. All 
good men must lament tliat any, professing to be follow- 
ers of the meek and merciful Jesus, should so far forget 
their fallibility and weakness, as to venture to dogma- 
tise on subjects which lie beyond the reach of the sen- 
ses ; — ^that they should so far forget charity, as to per- 
mit themselves to denounce as blind and infidel, desti- 
tute of all piety and virtue, those whose views do not 
in all respects coincide, or whose fervors do not riie to 
the same pitch, with their own. What claim, I ask^ 
has a person to set himself up as a judge of the faith 
and character of his fellow Christians ? 

He undertakes, it may be, to sum up the amount 

deanery of Chrint Church/ had in it, may be found in the Edinburgh 
Revieiv No. 99. The materials are taken from Lord Seng's Life 
of John Locke, recently published in England. 
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of faith and piety in the world ; he talks of t^o.^eat 
classes of men, saints and sinners, the regenerate and 
unregenerate, and he does not hesitate to pronounce 
confidently to which of tliose classes any individual be- 
longs. He attaches great importance to particular ab- 
stract doctrines, and refined and shadowy distinctions, 
of the truth of which, as he affirms, or insinuates, he 
is made certain by a sort of supernatural illumination, 
but which persons, who have not been thus favored, 
are compelled to own themselves unable to compre- 
hend or admit. These latter are then denounced by 
him as lacking spiritual discernment'; as being men of 
obdurate minds, who are not yet recovered from the 
cJonsequences of Adam's sin, and who by pride of in- 
tellect androoted depravity of heart, inseparable it is 
asserted, from the * natural man,' are rendered incapa:- 
ble of receiving the * things which be of God.' Birt 
"what claim, what commission, I repeat the question, 
can he show, authorising him to pronounce thus dog- 
matically concerning the faith and condition of his fel- 
low Christians? Who has constituted him a mastCT 
and judge? 

He alleges, perhaps, certain impressions, private 
feelings, or confident persuasions, as furnishing evidence 
that he is infallibly right. Evidence to whom ? Not 
to others^ surely, who may think that those impressions 
and feelings savor strongly of fanaticism or imposture. 
Not to himself y unless he has so much confidence in 
bis understanding and heart, as to believe, himself mow 
pable of delusion or mistake. 
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But admit that he has no hesitation of judgement 
on points of an abstruse nature, and no suspicion 
of the state of his ajSTections, how is he jusfified in go^ 
ing about to inspire distrust of the soundness of other 
men's faith, or of the sincerity of their piety and good- 
ness ? perhaps to impair their influence, and render 
their names odious and hateful to their fellow Christ- 
ians? They reject, it may be, certain doctrines or 
views which he deems fundamental or important. But 
what then ? They are not responsible to him for their 
opinions. To their own master they must stand or 
fall. Their creed is a matter between themselves and 
their Grod. The Father of the universe alone knows 
to what influences untoward or happy, they have been 
subjected, what degree of penetration and skill was 
originally granted them, what opportunities they have 
enjoyed, and how they have used them. It is his pre- 
rogative, and not man's, to judge. 

The advocate for uniformity, and zealot for certain 
favorite hypotheses, may think that he is promoting the 
safety of liis fellow Christians by bringing them over 
to his opinions, and that benevolence therefore, author- 
ises, and even requires him to interfere. But before 
he sets about converting others, would it not be as well 
for him to inquire whether his own conceptions and 
feelings are not somewhat too narrow and confined ? 
Let him pause for a moment, and for once try wheth- 
er he cannot conceive it posiibky that persons may be 
on the road to heaven and happiness, though they may 
not choose to walk in the little by-path which he fan- 
15* 
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ioies the shortest and best. L*dt him put his thoughts 
on die stretch to discover what tliere is absolutely pre* 
posterous or absurd in the supposition, that God may 
view with equal complacency those who admit, and 
■those who reject certain airy speculations, which men 
in di&rent ages have woven into their imcertain and 
fluctuating creeds. Let him consider which is the 
greater evil, that men be allowed the privilege of think- 
ing for themselves in matters of religion, so long as 
they do not divulge sentiments subversive of morality 
and good order, or that he should ^violate the precepts 
of charity in the attempt to obtain their consent that he 
shall think for them. 

I can conclude my somewhat desultory remarks on 
the subject of candor and bigotry with nothing more 
apprbpriate than the following observations of one, who 
was for many years the ornament, and should have 
been the pride, of English Episcopacy. I refer to the 
late Bishop Watson, a man who is always to be named 
with respect, and to whose labors, it should be rem^n- 
bered, the christian world is indebted for the best pop- 
ular defences of Christianity and of the Bible, against 
the coarse ribaldry of Pame, and the insidious elo- 
quence of Gibbon. 

/What!' he exclaims, 'shall the church of Christ 
never be freed from the narrow-minded contentions of 
bigots ; from the insplts of men who know not what spii^ 
it they are of, when they would stint the Omnipotent 
in the exercise of his mercy, and bar the doors of 
Jieaven against eveiy sect but their own? Shall we 
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ner^ learn to think; more humbly of ourselves, and 
less despicably of others? to believe &at the Father of 
the universe accommodates not his judgements to the 
wretched wranglings of pedantic Theologues; but 
that every one, who, with an honest intention, and to 
the best of his ability seeketh the truth, whether he 
'findeth it or not, and worketh righteousness, will be 
acc^ted of him? I have no regard for latitudina** 
rian principles, nor for any principles, but the prin«- 
xiples of truth; and truth every man must endeav- 
or to investigate for himself; and, ordinarily speaking, 
he will be most successful in his endeavors, who ex- 
amines, with candor and care, what can be urged on 
each side of a greatly controvierted question. This 
sort of examination may, in some instances, produce 
a doubt, an hesitation, a diffident suspension of judges 
ment; but it will at the same time produce mutual 
forbearance and good temper towards those who difier 
from us ; our charity will be enlarged, as our under- 
standing is improved. Partial examination is the parent 
of pertinacity of opinion ; and a froward propensity t6 
be angry with those who question the validity of our 
principles, or^deny the justness of our conclusions, in 
any matter respecting philosophy, policy, or religion, 
is an infallible mark of prejudice ; of our having ground- 
ed our opinions on fashion, fancy, interest; on the 
unexamined tenets of our family, sect, or party ; on any 
thing rather than on the solid foundation of cool and 
dispassionate reasoning/ 
^Ifdifferent men,' he afterwards adds, 'm carefiiDy 
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and conscientiously examining the scriptures, should 
arrive at different conclusions, even on points of the 
last importance, we trust that God, who alone haov^^^^'y^ 
what every man is capable of, will be merciful to hiBT 
that is in error. We trust that he will pardon the 
Unitarian, if he be in an error, because he has fallen 
into it from the dread of becoming an Idolater, of 
giving that glory to another which he conceives to be 
due to God alone. If the worshipper of Jesus Christ 
•be in an error, we trust that (Jod will pardon his mis- 
take, because he has fallen into it from a dread of 
disobeying what he conceives to be revealed concerning 
the nature of the Son, or commanded concerning the 
honor to be given him. Both are actuated by the 
same principle — the fear of god ; and, though that 
principle impels them into different roads, it is our 
hope and belief, that, if they add to their faith charity, 
they will meet in heaven.'* 

Such sentiments are worthy a man and a Christian, 
and whether he who holds them and acts conformably 
to their spirit, be Trinitarian, or Unitarian, I can 
never cease to regard him as a brother. 

^D. N. C. 

• Pfef^ce tQ Theological Tracts. 
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. . PERSqNAL INTEREST IN, RELIGION. ^ 

*'One said mrto Jesus, Lord, af-e there few tharbei 
saved? anid he said unto them, Strire to enter in at the 
itrtit gate.' As if he had replied, — Be careful to 
secure your own salvation, this is your chief concern j 
teave the fate of others to a merciful God^ but 
f etiiember that your own safety depends on individual 
effi>rt ; and not only remember, but regard this truth in 
yomr daily life. Adopt the prmciples of religion as 
your own, apply its rules to your practice, see that you 
are partakers of the spu-it of holiness. This shodd be 
your aim j labor, erapbyment. The nature of a per- 
sonal interest in Religion, wiH be the subject of re-' 
mark. . 

Let u^ be understood. We wish to enforcie the 
duty of making religion the property of each one ; which 
indeed no individual and no class of liien can monopoUze, 
but of which everyone riiay, and should, appropri- 
ate to himself as much as will answer alibis wants as a 
moral being— ^a moral being, possessing capacities of 
excellence, placed in a state of discipline, and destined 
to an impartial retribution. Every member of the 
(Community should behold himself in the midst of 
relations through which he is connected with Grod and 
iftemity ; should view his connexion with them as 
intimate and direct, not as the mere result of the fact, 
Aat he is a part of the universe. • • 

An error opposed to this judgement of our condition^ 
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and one which Is not uncommon, grows out of the 
habit of generalizing that belongs to the age. General 
principles^ general truths, are objects of search ; and 
this is well. But to stop here is as foolish as it would 
be to collect water into a re^tervoir, from which it should 
never be distributed. General principles are of no use 
excepting as they furnish a guide for individual conduct* 
Of what importance is it to know the most comprehen- 
sive fommlas in mathemadcs, if we never apply them 
to examples? Suppose we find a few primary, 
truths, or even one central doctrine, around which 
all others revolve as satellites, what benefit shall, we 
derive from the discovery, unless we can make it touch 
our own characters? Simplify, generalize in theory 
as far as reason and ooripture will perfn^t ; but if you 
would render theory useful, you must individualize its 
application. Its value must be seen by its influence 
on yourself. 

A kindred error is committed by them who are 
mainly anxious to ascertain the nature or weight of 
Christian doctrines, who evince a stronger desire ta 
know than to obey the truth. They have a sort of 
intellectual curiosity about religion, very different from, 
that thirst after righteousness, which our Lord included 
among the beatitudes. They are believers, staunch, 
believers perhaps, and so far they are to be approved ; 
or they are ^ ever learning and never able to come to a 
knowledge of the truth, ' and then they are to be 
pitied. But in either case their religion is speculative, 
their faith rests in the letter, their souls are not warmed 
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bf llie Spirit. Such Cbristiass you find in every sect,' 
and in every church. They have not yet fek that per-* 
sonal interest in the gospel which is the substance of 
salvation. Thieir religion is more a matter of opinion 
than of practice, of belief than. of use, of the head than 
of the heart ; they are destitute of vital godliness, and of 
this essence of the christian character, we may say as 
the apostle said of charity, ' though I understand all 
knowledge, and have all faith, and have not this, I 
am nothing.' 

Others run into the mistake of expending then- religious 
feeling upon the community. It is exhausted by sym- 
pathy. They complain of the low tone of morals, of the 
languor of Christians, the worldliness of disciples, and 
the wickedness of scoffers. They grieve for the 
sbas of the land, they deplore the neglect of religious 
institutions, they are shocked at the imjMCty, and 
amazed at the thoughtlessness of men. Society is in 
then: view a vast hospital, crowded with patients igno- 
rant of their disease ; the world is a collection of the 
msane. Alas, it is so, there is far more and worse in- 
sanity walking our streets every day than can be found 
in all the asylums of Ghristendom. And such a fact 
should awaken pity. But tliey of whom we speak make 
Uiis general wickedness the chief subject of their notice* 
Their religious feelings are social in their origin, support, 
and aim, ending where they begin, in lamentation over 
public degeneracy. They seem to forget, that they are 
members of society, and that it is therefore not improba- 
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bkibfft the repioachof sb deaveis Ho them.i! They arei 
diseiased, liiey are insane as well as tbe bulk of mankbd. 
Is tfaere, in fact, any circumstance in. which moral in- 
sanity more plainly discovers itself, than in the observa- 
lion of that in others c^ which though one be afficted 
with it, he is unconscious ? Let all feel a tender in- 
terest in the condition of those about them, but let no 
one forget that his own virtue is his particular trust, 
and that be does more towards reforming society by a 
good though a silent example, than by censures or 
prayers, which leave his own character unimproved. 

Many perscHis deprive themselves of the benefit of 
religion by a metliod not very dis»milar to this last, 
and yet worthy of distinct notice. They lament not 
the state of society at large, but that of certain portions 
or members of it. The sins of their friends or their 
neighbors awaken their sorrow. They wonder how 
the rich can be so extravagant, or the poor so indolent. 
The dissipation of this one, and the miserly habits of 
that one, levity here, and censoriousness there, call 
forth their indignant rebuke. To hear them talk, one 
might think they were responsible for every body's 
virtue— but their own. They seem disposed, in 
opposition to the language of Cain, to say. Am I not my 
brother's keeper? Now this class of Christians, 
Uke those whose errors we before noticed, sin through 
excess. They allow one branch < f duty to occupy 
thrir whole attention. We ought to watch over each 
other's goodness, and help each other forward ; and the 
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]»btike of a friend is often like tbe knife of a skilfiil 
surgeon, the means of our safety. But to sorutinize 
Qthers' conduct and to overlook our own, is like pro* 
fuse almsgiving while we are oppressed by debt. A 
man's first and chief care should be over his soul. He 
is the guardian of his character, and woe is to him who 
neglects this office for any other employment. 

There are yet others who aie religious, so far as 
they are religious, not for their own sakes, but from a 
regard to their situation in life ; parents who consider 
the good of their children, and men, who belong to the 
higher classes of society, who are mindful of their influ- 
ence on those below tiiem. They ought to respect 
their domestic and social relations, and they do right in 
presentmg a virtuous example, even if their hearts are 
not sanctified by piety. But while they remember 
their duty to others, they should not forget their duty to 
themselves, nor neglect the weightier matter of per- 
sonal religion because they attend to their social obliga- 
tions. Are there not some who wish their families to 
have more religion than they are conscious of possess- 
ing, yet whose only effort is to exhibit a correct de- 
portment? — as if the evil of sin consisted in its dis- 
closure, or as if a man might ruin his soul if he did 
not harm any one else. 

In contrast and in opposition to these and similar 
mistakes, a personal interest in religion causes every 
man to feel that his soul is his treasure and his charge, 
that its purity is his supreme good, and that its salvation 
is his business. This feeling produces accordant 
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aetiofi* The Ch^iistiati is not sMisfied with' an mider^ 
Standing of scriptural doctrine, though be imidies the 
Bihk with an earnest desire of obtaining the truth ;' 
nor does be think it enongh to place himself among 
tiiose who constitute the correct portion of the ccnn-' 
fiiuniiy, though he holds in esteem the precept to 
* follow whatsoever things are of good report;* but bis 
chief care is to purify his heart, to brmg the doctrines 
of religion to act upon his moral nature. His inquiry 
is not, what do men think of me ? but, what am I ? The 
question, * what shall I do to inherit eternal life?' pen- 
etrates his soul, and when he has found an answer, it 
h followed by others that go yet deeper into the 
secrets of his life; -have I done, am I doing this 
6ne thing needful ? In this respect the Christian is 
habituaUy selfish, since his object of examination, 
Watchfulness, and discipline is himself. He is always 
engaged in perfecting his own character. He knows 
tihat here lies his responsibleness, that this is the work 
t<4iich his Creator and Judge has allotted him. H«nce 
Ae increase of his religious experience is his constant 
desire ; he is more anxious to secure one christism grace 
&an to accumulate all outward wealth. 

We have said that such a man applies the truths of 
religion to himself. We will illustrate this remark. 

He is told that there is a God, and he believes it ; 
tttat this God is holy, and he believes this also ; thait 
thte God is omniscient, and he believes this likewise. 
Is belief the only act of his mind in regaard to these 
facts-? With many who are caBed after the name of 
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Cbxktf k is. But not so mth the genuine diseiple* 
He pursues the train of thought which these faots stfg-^ 
gest* If God be holy and omnisoient, — ^he thus reasons 
m himself— if God be holy and omniscient, he knows 
my character and disapproves all that ia evil. My 
motives and feelings are seen by hinu Are they such 
IS I diould wish to offer fi>r his inspection ? The eye 
fkf this Infinite Being is on me, wherever I go ; in my 
aaeioantile transactions, b my professional engagements^ 
in my social pleasures, in my retivemeat. Do I act as 
if I fehthe scrutiny of this bomiscience ?' He is cheeked 
on the duresbold of sin, he is made to reverence ib^ 
Deity whom he cannot behold, to fear the presence 
wldch he cannot escape, 

Agam, the Christian is reminded thftt God is Jm 
Fathor. He then contemplates the offices of fifial lov^ 
which it becomes him to render, and he looks over the 
pages of memory to learn how faithfuVy they have 
been performed. He perceives moa^eover that this truth 
invohres the idea of an immediate relation between 
Umsdf and the Most High. This conviction is tlm 
support of religious character. Till it is admitted 
into the mmd, and its power is acknowledged, 
there will be little, if any effectual devotion. We 
must be able to view ourselves apart from other human 
beings, alone with God. Tsdce the illustration of a 
family on earth. Should you think it enough for the 
children to look on their father as the guardian and friend 
of the household ? Would filial sentiment be ripened 
iiader such an influ«[ice ? No} the child looks up to hi9 
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parent with individual love ; he knows that he is an 
object of paternal fondness, that in his single capacity- 
he enjoys the regards of a father's heart. So it is mth 
our relation to our Heavenly Father, and so we must 
feel it to be. The Almighty is the guardian and friend 
of each one of us. 

Again, we are exhorted to receive Jesus Christ as 
Master and Saviour. How is this doctrine to be made 
of personal benefit? By submitting ourselves to the 
control of Jesus, and by saving ourselves through an 
obedience to the motives which he has offered for our 
guidance. Each one of us should contemplate the suffer- 
ings of Christ as borne for himself. Christ died, the just 
for the unjust, — ^let the soul say — ^then I am one for 
whom he died ; I owe him my gratitude and love. The 
feeling of personal obligation to the Saviour is some- 
thing more than a sense of advantage derived firom 
his mission through its effect upon the world, or 
upon that part of it in which we live. This is not 
enough. We must perceive in our own souls that the 
work of redemption is accomplished. Jesus must save 
us by the e£5cacy of his teachuig, his example, and 
his death, upon each individual. 

* Trust not a general truth, which may be vain 
To thee ; but rather, for thy Saviour's sake, 
And for thy own, Mme evidence attain 
For thee indeed be died^ for thee hath risen again.* 

Once more ; we are entreated to forsake every sin, 
to mortify evil desire, to perfect holiness in the fear of 
God. We should regard these precepts as addressed 
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particularly to us. When die word of chrisdan ex-* 
boftatioQ is ullered in die assembly, every person 
should feel as if he abne were the object of the 
counsel — as if he were ' the man.' Not that every 
hearer diould ima^ne himself guilty of all wicked- 
ness; discrimination and justice in regard to our 
cbttracters are duties as imperative as repentance. 
But let eadi individual listen as if the ^treat^ waa 
meant for him and no one else, for self-love will shield 
htm from the Uow which he ou^t not to receive* 
Let every man feel hinudf to be a sinner. 

A personal interest in religion both produces and is 
increased by self examination. It teaches us to dis- 
tinguish between what is good and what is bad in our 
characters. It inspires resolution and courage to 
amend our errors. It causes us to rejoice in the truth, 
and enables us to adopt for our support, and as the 
foundation of our hope, the promises of the gospel. 
Does any one say that such an habitual sense of 
reUgioa is inconsistent with hapfHness ? He shows his 
ignorance. True enjoyment can only be found in the 
path of religious obedience and in communion with God 
and love of Christ. Does any one plead that he is too 
much occupied by this world's cares ? Here lies the 
evil which you must reaiedy. Rid yoursdf of those 
cares which prevent your giving due attention to religion. 
You continue in diem at your peril. An habitual 
and intimate sense of Grod and his government will not 
if^erfere with any lawful prosecution of your business. 
Do you urge the excuse that you are too young? It 
16* 
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cannot be. Religion will not chill a single innocent 
joy, nor repress one pure feeling. Give to it then 
your heart. Does any one say that he is good enough 
at present ? Fatal deception ! We never can be good 
enough tiU we are perfect. Does any one promise to 
think of this subject some time hence? As fatal 
delusion ! That time may never come. Meditate 
now upon the great concern of your salvation. Enter 
in at the strait gate, while it is open ; it is the gate of 
repentance. Walk in the narrow way, while you are 
invited ; it is the way of obedience. Its course may 
be steep and rough, but its termination is in heaven. 

G. 



AN EXTRACT FROM THE RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP, 
GIVEN BT MR MAT OF BROOKLYN, CON., AT THE LATE 
ORDINATION OF MB WALCU^T OF BERLIN, FEBRUARY, 
1830. 

We came not here, my Brother, to bind you to our 
creed. This right hand was not extended to fasten 
upon you the shackles of ecclesiastical authority. I did 
not reach it forth to require at your hand a pledge of 
submission or adherence to our sect or party. No, we 
would throw around you the chain of christian Jriendihip 
alone, sincerely hoping that, if difierences of opinion do 
exist, or sdiall hereafter arise between us, this chain 
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may be brightened only by a jfree collison of thought, 
while it shall be strengthened by a unity of spirit into 
an enduring bond of peace. We would not be subject 
ourselves, therefore we would not subject others, lo the 
fear of men, or too great a deference to their opinions. 
We would rather cheirish in our bosoms, and enjoin it 
upon others to cherish * the spirit of power, of love, and 
of a sound mind ;' the spirit of power to withstand the 
usurpation of those, who would lord it over God's her* 
itage, the minds and hearts of men ; the spirit of love, 
that we may bear meekly the injurious treatment we 
receive, may suffer long and still be kind ; and the 
spirit of a sound mind, that we may followwith unfak* 
ering step where reason and revelation lead us. 
' It is, you know, a fundamental principle with us, that 
the mind of every individual should be left entirely free 
to feel itself amenable for its opinions to God alone, 
who gave it power to think, to reason, and to judge. 
When the mind is released, or has dared to break away 
from restraints, in which it has ever been held, there 
may be some danger at first that it will expatiate beyond 
the limits, which reason and revelation have prescribed. 
But it will ere long, we trust, be brought into subjection 
to the mild, yet irresistible control of truth. In the 
enjojrment of this independence of human authority, 
iuture generations, we doubt not, feeling the whole 
weight of tlieir responsibleness to God,* will attain to 
more correct, more sublime ideas of his nature, of the 
purposes of Christ's mission, and of the present oapacitieB 
and the high destination of .man, than have ^er yet 
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entered uito the conceptions of any one. Who would 
oot< encourage and assist this progress of improvement ? 
WbOy if he could, would fix forever religious knowledge 
and opiniott where they now are ? 
. It is very natural, indeed, and very proper for us to 
place a high value upon our own views of divine truth. 
We shall evince a culpable dismist of them (culpable, 
because such distrust must arise from inattention to the 
evidence, wUch we pretend has satisfied us,) if we do 
not place so high a value upon our views, as to wish 
that others may enjoy them with us. I hope, therefore, 
we shall always be eager to do whatever the spirit <^ 
our religion will warrant, for the dissembadon of what 
we believe to be the truth. I trust, we are not back** 
ward, on ail suitable occa^ns, to press upon the con«* 
sideration of those arround us the argunoents, bywhicih 
our jEutb is sustained, and labor to make them perceive 
that our views of God, of Christ, and of man, are more 
scriptural, more radcmal, more jNractical, more ennobling 
than any others ; for so we deem them. But if we camiot 
thus persuade our fellow Cimstians to accord with n% 
we may not therefore throw diem without the pale of 
ouff kindness and courtesy, denounce and anathemaloie 
ihemu Such measures never wrought conviction in it 
jmnd, impervious to sound argument. Neither have we 
any right to attempt to force upon others the receptioii of 
our opinicms;. nor would it be either charitable or juat 
to estimate Ae christian or ministerial worth of a man, 
by die foot that his speculative belief does or does not 
coreespond witk our own. To emenain precisely the 
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same ideas on any subject, different men must pos-^ 
sesstfae same peculiarities of mind, and have' been 
operated upon by exactly the same influences. Now^ 
where can two be found, of whom this may be said ? 
You and I, my Brother, passed four years together at 
the same University, and nearly another four years wejr^ 
more closely connected in oiir tlieological studied. 
We listened to the same instructors, we read the same 
books, and often conversed upon the same subjects. 
Many of our opinions, I -know, are coincident ; but on 
some points they are probably quite diverse. If then 
toe do not agree in all respects, can we wonder that 
Inkers differ? 

There are in Christendom unnumbered diversities 
as to tlie letter offailh, but is thfsre not reason to he^/^m 
that there are, in all denominations, men who possess 
Ae spirit of faiih^ in an equal measure^ a^d' are there- 
fore equally acceptable to Him, who made us free 
and who knowetb the causes which have operated upon 
every mind to produce the reception or rejection erf 
this-opinion or that ? All, who sincerely desire to know 
the will of God, and are therefore diligent in theiase of 
the proper means for attaining that knowledge, certairiy 
^ve the best evidence- possible thiit they havc'thef 
spirU of fdith ;^aid tbisi, doubtless, is all that will be 
required by the seai^cher of hearts^ -Shall ttethen re- 
quire more ? Granting, as we do, that oth^s have the 
same liberty in Christ Jesus, which we ckdm for our- 
selves, ought we not to recognize as a christian brother 
every one, of whatever name5 who seems- to be coosci- 
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entious in the exercise of this Kberty ? What better 
proof can he give ns of his faith than this ? Without it, 
9 man may be of Paul» of Apollos, or of Cephas, huK 
can he be of Christ ? He may be the zoaIous follower 
9f some human master ; but can ie be a true disciple of 
Aa Lord from bearen, who does not assert and preserve 
bis independence of all other masters I 



RECORD OF UNITARIAN ORDINATIONS, INSTALLATIONS, 
AND 1>£DICATI0N8, IN NEW ENGLAND, SINCE 
' ^THE BEGINNING OF 1829. 

Stoce the ifinportant change whidbl the Christian Ex^ 
aminer underwent, earlf in 1839, many have felt iho 
want of some publication, which should serve, in the 
teann^r that work bad before done, the purpose of i^ 
repositcuy, at once durable and of ieasy referisiice, for 
such feiCts and events, relating to the progress of liberal 
Christianity, as it will be inte^sting and useful to recur 
10 in subsequeat times; This want the Advocate is 
diougbt able, in some measurie, to supply ; and it ac-* 
cordingly tak0s up, in the present number, the account 
of unitarian <Hrdin«itioni(, installations, and dedications^ 
where the Examiner left it, a little more than a year 
ago, with the mtention of continuing it hereafter, and of 
affixrdbg whatever other religious intelUgenee there can 
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be found room for, and may be dleemed most deferring 
of permament record. 

ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 

Jan. 1, 1829. Mr Davis, installed at Portsmouth, 
N. H. Sermon by Mr Gannett of Boston. 

Jan. 21. Mr Cole, ofdamed at Kingston. Sermon 
by Mr Eraser of Salem. 

Feb. 7. Mr Lothrop, ordained at Dover, N. HL Ser* 
mon by Dr. Parker of Portsmouth, N. H. 

Feb. 25. Mr Thomas, ordained at Concord, N. Ef. 
Sermon by Mr Barrett of Boston. 

March 11. Mr Emerson, ordained over the second 
church in Bdston, as colleague with Mr War6.. Sermon 
by Mr Ripley of Waltham. 

April 10. Mr Randall, installed at Westford. Ser-r 
mpn by Dr Richmond of Dorchester. 

May 14. Mr Sibley, ordained at Stow, as Colleague 
with Mr Newell. Sermop by Dr LoweD of Boston. 

May 20. Mr Hedge, ordained at West Cambridge- 
Sermon by Mr Francis of Watertown. 

Sept. 2. Mr Alger, ordained at Chelsea. Ser- 
mon by Mr Motte of Boston. , i , 

Sept. 9. Mr Ford, installed at Augusta, Me^ 
Sermon by Mr Dewey of New Bedford. 

Dec. 9. Mr Barlow, ordained at Lynu^ Sqrmoo 
by Dr Lowell of Boston^ . 

Jan. 6, 1830. Mr Green, installed at East Cssx^ 
bridge. Sermon by Mr Palfrey of Boston. 

Jan. 13. Mr Barnard, ordained at Wilton, N. H. 
Sermon by Mr Whitman of Waltham. 
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Jan. 37. Mr Thayer, ordained at Beverly. 
Sermon by Dr Thayer of Lancaster. 

Feb. 3. M r Whitwell, ordained atWalpole, N. H. 
Sermon by Mr Gannett of Boston. 

Feb. 10. Mr Walcutt, ordained at Berlin. Ser- 
mon by Dr Lowell of Boston. 

Feb. 17. Mr Goodwin, ordained at Concord, as 
colleague with Dr Ripley. Sermon by Dr Kendall 
.of Plymouth. 

Feb. 17. Mr Thompson, ordained at Natick. 
Sermon by Mr Young of Boston. 

DEDICATIONS. 

Feb.. 17, 1829. Church at Dover, N. H. Sermon 
by^Dr Parker of Portsmouth. 

March 5. Church at Providence, R. L Sermon 
by Mr Farley of Providence. 

August 20. Church at Worcester. Sermon by 
Dr Bancroft. 

Sept. 3. Church at Bangor, Me. Sermon by 
Mr Huntoon, then of Camon, now of Bangor. 

Oct. 21. Church at Milton. Sermon by Dr 
Lowell of Boston. 

. Nov. 11.. Church at Concord, N. H. Sermon 
by Mr Thomas of Concord. 

Dec. 2. Church at Charlemont. Sermon by Mr 
Field of Charlemont. 

Jan. 1, 1830. Church in Waltham. Sermon by 
"Mr Whitman of Waltham. 
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BEJLIGION, ILLUSTBATED BY A COMPARISON OF IT WITH 

OTHER (QUALITIES OF THE MIND, AND WITH 

OTHER OBJECTS OF PURSUIT. 

No- 1. 

The tide which I have prefixed to the following dis- 
cussions, suggests to me a remark or two, by way of 
introduction. There are those who will understand me 
when I say that by many it is yet to be learnt, that 
religion is a quality of the mind. They are apt to con- 
sider it as a gift, and an influence, rather than as a qual* 
' ity, principle, and part of the soul. They consider it 
as something superinduced^ bestowed upon human na- 
ture, rather than as the great and just result of that na- 
ture.. They do not feel as if it were something dear to 
that nature, — ^not forced upon its reluctant acceptance, 
not sustained in its rebellious bosom, — ^but cherished 
within it, craved by it, welcome and precious to all its 
strongest affections and noblest faculties. So the many, 
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I say, are not accustomed to regard it. They do not 
see it as the great development of the soul ; btit they see 
it as a communication. And seeing it as a communica- 
tion—as coming, in some supernatural manner, from 
God, they are apt to set it apart from other qualities 
and pursuits. They do not deal freely with it, and 
reason freely about it. If they do not feel as if it were 
something above reason, tliey, at least feel as if it 
were something with which reason may not strongly 
and fearlessly grapple — as if it were too ethereal an 
essence for the plain dealing of common sense. 

I confess that I know not whether to consider these 
ideas aiS more injurioHg, or false. Religion, in common 
with all other intelligible subjects, addresses itself to man's 
rational nature. It says, * why do ye not judge what 
is right ?' Here I should say, if I wished to make out 
my positions as from a text — here are presented both 
the subject, and the mode of investigation ; the subject, 
religion ; the mode of investigation, rational. But to 
judge of religion, to judge of religious truths, actions, 
forms, and exhibitions, is to weigh evidence concem- 
mg them, to compare them with other things, to use 
our sober sense and discrimination in this comparison ; 
and in fine, to apply to religion the same great princi- 
ples and tests, that we apply to other subjects. Reli- 
gion does not demand any credulity, or any peculiar 
easiness of belief, or any submission of our understand- 
ing, inconsistent with the soundest philosophy ; and it 
would be a great dishonor, and disservice to the chris- 
tian cause so to represent it» Christianity does indeed 
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demand assent to its revealed facts, even though they 
be above reason ; but that it does not demand, till it 
has satisfied our minds with its evidences. It offers 
to bear the test of sober reason : — it is able to bear it. 
It is no proper objection to tliese views to say that 
religion is the work of God in the soul, and thence 
to infer that it is not to be judged of by principles 
common to it, with other subjects or qualities. All 
christians of a sound and reasonable mind, are now ac- 
customed to admit, that God's work in the soul does 
not violate the laws of the soul ; that the influence of 
the Infinite Spirit, whatever it be, is perfectly compat- 
ible with the moral constitution of the being influenc- 
ed. But how is man influenced in religion ? . The 
answer is, by religious considerations, by reasons and 
motives, by fears and hopes, just as he is influenced in 
other things. All moral influence, whether derived 
fi*om Scripture, fi'om preaching, from reflection, or 
from conscience, is one great, and perfectly rational 
appeal to man's moral nature. And the result is to 
be judged of, accordingly. What religion is true, — 
and what is true in the views presented of the receiv- 
ed religion; what are proper and just exhibitions of it; 
what are the due and right means and methods of cul- 
tivating it ; and what are its claims upon us — all these 
matters are to be considered, as we consider other ob- 
ligations, truths, devebpments of character, and meth- 
ods of improvement. It is no argument for unreason* 
ableness^ for impropriety of conduct or manners, for 
extravagance, fanaticism, or folly, that the subject is 
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religion, or that religion is the work of God in the 
soul. This, on the contrary, is the strongest of rea- 
sons for insisting that religion should be perfedlly and 
profoundly sober, rational, and wise. That which 
comes from the fountain of reason, and as its gift to 
a rational nature will not, we may be sure, contradict 
the laws of that reason and that nature. 

But although this is, and must be, admitted in theo- 
ry, I apprehend, as I have already implied, that it is 
very far from being carried out into the actual judg- 
ments and conduct of men ; and it is for this reason 
that I shall endeavor in some following discussions to 
throw the lights of common sense and sound discretion 
on the paths of religion. Mistake, fanaticism, practical 
error in religious matters, have always rested their 
claims on the peculiar, unusual, supernatural charac- 
ter of the subject. Religious extravagance of every 
sort has always had its strong hold, within barriers 
that have shut out the common judgment and sense of 
the world. And therefore, among all the instruments 
for carrying forward, and at the same time, deepenbg 
the prevailing impressions concerning our religion, I 
know of none more powerful than sober and judi- 
cious comparison. Let a man consider — and these 
shall be some of our topics — ^let him consider what 
evidence determines his conduct in the ordinary pur- 
suits of life ; let him consider how he interprets other 
books and records ; let him inquire how other afiec- 
Uonsare nourished, and how they grow within him ; let 
him ask himself how he cultivates and how he exhibits 
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Other feelings of a strong and serious nature ; let him 
remember how he treats other great interests and 
claims, and then, let him go and do likewise in 
religion. He cannot fail to be mainly right. He 
may not be a learned man, he may not read many 
books, but he cannot fail to be, in religious matters, a 
sober, judicious, wise man ; and if he will fully com- 
ply with the conditions now laid down for his direc- 
tion, he cannot fail to be a good man. If he will but 
honestly and rationally treat religion, as he treats other 
claims and interests, he will be a good, and a zealous- 
ly good man, of such a character as we seldom meet 
with. 

It is to a comparison of this nature, that I am about 
to invite attention. The subjects, to come under our 
review, will be mostly practical, and will call not so 
much for elaborate discussion, as for the exercise of a 
sober judgment. It is that which I would use ^ and 
to that would address myself, in what I am now about 
to offer. That, in fact, is the only resort and final 
umpire in all the differences of religious opinion ; for 
that alone, is to pronounce upon the meaning of Scrip- 
ture. 

On many religious subjects, there is a diversity of 
opinion among men. Some doubt about Christianity 
itself. Many differ with regard to the interpretation 
of it. Conflicting views are also entertained about the 
best methods of promoting religion. And concerning 
the proper way of exhibiting it, concerning the eviden- 
ces of personal piety, concerning the religious treac- 
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ment of one another, there is a still greater discordance 
iQ the judgments of men. And there are not want*- 
ing those who find in these varieties of opinion, in the 
numerous controversies that prevail, an excuse for in- 
difierence to all religion. 

Now, upon all these matters let us use our sober 
judgment. Let us^ for the purpose of our present 
reflections, take religion out of the hands of Theologi- 
ans and theorists; let us. forget our creeds and com- 
mentaries; let us place this subject in a new point of 
light, or one, at least, where amidst contending sects 
it is too seldom seen, — ^let us take it up as plain men, 
and men deeply interested, — and forsaking the fenced 
and straitened paths of theological discussion, let us 
more broadly and generously judge of religion, as we 
judge of other things. For plain men— however the 
learned may have leisure and ingenuity for curious 
theories — for plain men this is the only way to 
judge. 

Nay, since I would not seem to trifle on so serious a 
subject as this, it is the only way for anybody to judge. 

If we consider religion in its parts, and properly dis- 
criminate those parts, we shall find no difficulty in our 
general principle. Its parts are not all the same, and 
the principle is not always the same. Proof in reli- 
gion is to be judged of as pi-oof, and as the sort of 
proof, that it purports to be. Feeling is to be judged 
of as feeling. And the result of certain principles of 
action, is to be considered with reference to the na- 
ture of the principles; Selfishness and benevolence, 
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for instance, will not have the same results ; but they 
will have— and here comes tlie application of our raax<- 
im — ^they will have results, and results accordant with 
the impulses from which they proceed. 

Still, we say then, let us judge of religion as we 
judge of other things. True religion will bear the 
test; that which cannot bear it, is false. I am certain, 
that true religion would rise from this examination, if it 
were properly conducted, — it would rise clothed with 
new light and beauty ; that its arguments would appear " 
doubly strong, and that its principles and precepts would 
be commended with two-fold force, to the minds of 
men. If indeed, we could persuade men to be as ra- 
donal in religion as they are in other things, if we 
could make the children of light as wise as the children 
of this world are in their generation, we should gain a 
great advance beyond all former attainments. 

How quickly, for instance, does that too common 
excuse for indifference, founded on the disputes of 
christians, fall to the ground, when we compare reli- 
gion in this respect, with other objects ! There are 
disputes about agriculture, about the best methods of 
tillage. Do men, therefore, neglect to cultivate the 
soil? There is much difference of opinion about 
the principles of trade, and the most promising cours- 
es of business. Doei it slacken the zeal of the mer- 
chant ? Does he determine to let his ships decay at 
the. forsaken wharf, till all these questions are settled ? 
The physicians differ among themselves, quite as 
much as theologijms. Do we therefore, take no med- 
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fcioe ? The Law is a science of conflicting claims, 
and its processes are founded on precedents of litiga- 
tion. But do not men believe that there is a right and 
a wrong ; and strive to obtain the one and to avoid the 
the other ? 

But let us proceed to consider some of the distinct 
and important departments of religious inquiry. In 
the present number I shall consider, 

THE EVIDENCES AND RECORDS OF OUR RELIGION. 

And in the first place, the emdences of our religion. 
"^^These are to be weighed, as other evidences are 
weighed. And they are in fact just such proofs as 
may be rendered familiar to us, by what passes in ev^- 
ry Court of justice. In the first place, there are the 
christian witnesses; and such witnesses, indeed, as 
were never produced in any other cause ; men not on- 
ly of unimpeachable character, of great and acknowl- 
edged virtue, but who have given in their] writings the 
most extraordinary example of the absence of all en- 
thusiasm, that the world can show — ^men, I say, and 
such men, who spent laborious and painful lives, and 
suffered bloody deaths in attestation, not of some fan- 
cy or imagination in their own minds, not of their 
belief that they were inspired merely, but in attesta- 
tion of certain manifest and miraculous facts. And then 
in the comparison of their testimonies, we have the 
strongest corroboration of their honesty and truth. 
On the one hand, there are a few slight discrepancies 
between them, just sofficient to show that there could 
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have been no coUuson ; and on the other hand, nu- 
merous and evidently undesigned coincidences, both 
with themselves and with contemporary profane wri- 
ters, which put the strongest stamp of verisimilitude 
upon their narrations. And, then, again the moral 
character of these productions is such as to set their 
authors above all suspicion of disingenuity^-such as to 
show that dishonest and bad men could not have giv- 
en birth to them, and such, in fact, as to constitute a 
strong, independent argument for their divine origin. 
But I confine myself now to this one brancii of the 
evidence, the testimony ; and I say that if such a 
weight of testimo.iy were produced in a court of jus- 
tice, all the records of judicial proceedings could show 
nothing stronger, or more satisfactory. I say that men 
are every day deciding and acting upon a tythe of the 
evidence that is offered to support the christian reli- 
gion. What if there is not any thing amounting to 
the force of mathematical demonstration ? The case 
does not admit it. And in the ordinary affairs of life 
men do not demand it. Why shall they not, in re- 
ligion as in other things, act upon the evidence they 
have ? Suppose that it is less clear to some than to 
others. Suppose, that it amounts with them only to a 
strong probability. Suppose that they have doubts. 
Do doubts paralize them in other cases ? Does not a 
man make all sorts of sacrifices, become an exile, 
tread dangerous coasts, breathe tainted climes, for a 
distant and uncertain fortune ? But has any body told 
him, that the wealth he seeks, waits for him ? Has 
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any miracle been wrought before his eyes ? Has God 
assured him, beyond any doubt, of the fruition of his 
hopes ? Yet he ventures much, ventures all, for the 
chance of worldly fortune : can he venture nothing for 
the hope of heaven ? Let him walk in the way of the 
christian precepts. That cannot harm him, whether 
there be a future life or not. Let his conduct follow 
their weight of evidence. No reasonable being can gain- 
say, or condemn him for being governed by what he 
allows to be the strongest probability. This is the only 
safe or wise course. •' Let him do the will of God, 
and he shall know of the doctrine whether it be from 
God." If he will not do this, if he is averse to the 
strictness of christian virtue, he has cause enough to 
suspect the source of his scepticism. 

So also are the Scriptures to be regarded, — being 
admitted, as by most persons they are, to be a di\dne 
revelation : — they are to he regardedj in some impor- 
tant rejects, as other books are. Men, for instance, 
are not to take up the Bible and read it, as if they 
expected it to do them good, or give them light, in any 
unusual or unknown way. They are not to expect 
any illumination in perusing the Scriptures, other than 
that of reason and piety. Some other, may be given in 
extraordinary cases, but they are not to require mir- 
acles. They are not to expect to understand this book 
because it is the Bible, in any other way, or upon any 
other principles of interpretation, than they would use 
to gather the meaning of any ancient book. And as 
many portions of the Bible, the speculative and con- 
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troversial parts, particularly, are clothed ia the polem- 
ic phraseology of the age, aad have taken their hue 
and form, from ancient disputes, states of mind, cus- 
toms of society &c. — as all this is true of some portion 
of Scripture, the unlearned reader cannot without more 
information, than most persons possess, reasonably 
expect to understand those parts at all. Suppose that 
a plain reader, totally unacquainted with the systems 
of Plato or Aristotle, or with the Manichean philosophy, 
should, in perusing an ancient book, meet with a 
passage crowded with the terms and modes of thought 
borrowed from either of these systems. Can you 
doubt, tliat with the aid of any common sense he would 
at once say, " I do not understand this !" Would he 
not justly conclude that he must read other books, and 
make himself more acquainted with the speculations of 
that ancient period, before he could understand the 
passage which had fallen under his notice ? 

So he would judge of ancient profane writings, and 
so he ought to judge of ancient sacred writings. The 
wisdom that speaks in the two cases, is different ; but 
the method of interpreting that wisdom is the same in 
both. But sOy most christain readers do not judge. 
They read the Bible, as if it were a modem book. 
Or, they feel as if it would dishonor the Bible, to sup- 
pose that any part of it were necessarily obscure or 
unintelligible to the unlearned reader. They look 
upon the Scriptures, as a direct revelation, or as the 
immediate and express word of God himself, rather 
than as a^series of messages declaring, after the man-. 
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tier of the times, the will of (rod. And eDtertainiDg the 
former of these impressions, they rightly argue that a 
book purporting to be a revelation to mankind, unless 
all men can readily understand it, is no revelation. 
But there can be no doubt, I presume, that this im- 
pression is a mistaken one. The sacred writers were 
commissioned to declare certain truths; and they 
were left to declare them after their own manner, 
and the manner of the age ; and it is no more easy to un- 
derstand the Bible than it is to understand any other 
ancient book. This conclusion must be admitted, 
whatever may be thought of the reasoning. Explain 
the doctrine of inspiration as we may — it is an unques- 
tionable truth, and every enlightened student of the 
Bible must know it, that there are considerable portions 
of it, which cannot be understood without much study, 
and without, to say the least, some learning, which the 
body of the people do not possess. Every sensible 
man who has really studied his Bible, must know that 
this is the case with considerable portions of the 
Prophecies and Epistles. The people at large are 
reading these continually, and think to derive benefit 
from them, and do, no doubt, affix to them some vague 
meaning ; but they do not, and cannot understand them. 
They comprehend what is practical for the most part, 
and all that is essential ; but much of what is specula- 
tive and controversial, I repeat it, with their present 
knowledge, they do not and cannot understand. 

This may be a hard saying to many ; but I believe 
it ought not, being unquestionably true, to be witholden. 
It may be an unpopular doctrine, but that circumstance 
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i hope does not prove it ummportant. There certain- 
ly is a mistake on this subject ; and the greatness of 
the error, is but the greater reason for correcting it. 
Besides, the error is far from being harmless. This 
constant reading of what is not well comprehended— 
this attempt to grasp ideas which are perpetually 
escaping through ancient and unintelligible modes of 
thought and phraseology, this formal and forced peru- 
sal of obscure chapters widi a sort of demure reverence, 
tends to throw dulness, doubt and obscurity into all our 
conceptions of religion. The Bible, too, instead of 
being a bond of common faith «ind fellowship to Chris- 
tains, is made an armory for polemics. And there are 
some controversies among the body of Christians which 
can never be intelligently and properly settled till they 
qualify themselves in a better manner to understand 
the Scriptures. One of two grounds ought to be taken. 
Either the people — I except a few intelligent, though 
general readers — either the people as a mass, the gen- 
erality of our parishes must procure Libraries, must 
purchase books that will illustrate the Scriptures, and 
read them, or they ought to give up all pretension to 
understand that portion of our controversies which is 
founded on Biblical criticism. I mean for instance, 
the Scriptural arguments on such controversies as 
those upon original sin, total depravity, predestination, 
and the atonement ; and the evidence on these subjects, 
it is well known, is usually gathered from the obscurer 
portions of the Prophecies and Epistles. The question 
concerning the Trinity seems to me a plain one, 
15 
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although some of the arguments on this subject require 
an acuteness of criticism on language, and an under- 
standing of , circumstances ^nd states of mind in the 
ancient world, to which but too few, even of the 
priesthood^ can lay claim. And yet multitudes of men 
and women are confidently deciding controversies on 
the most difficult questions of philology and interpreta- 
tion, who never read — not Hebrew or Greek — ^but 
who never read a book on criticism , who never read 
a book on ancient customs, who never read a book 
on the circumstances of the primitive age, on the 
difficulties and disputes prevailing, on the Jewish 
prejudices or the Gentile systems of philosophy: — 
and if I were asked what I would give for the critical 
judgment of these men and women, I answer, nothing — 
nothing at all. I derogate nothing from their general 
intelligence. And their judgment may be good, even 
on the point in question, as far as their common sense 
will carry them ; and upon the general strain of the 
Scriptures, they may judge well, and may come, on the 
whole, to a right conclusion. But upon deep questions 
of criticism, they ought not to pretend to judge. I give 
that credit to the modesty of many among us, as to 
presume that they do not undertake to decide upon 
matters of this sort ; and to those who have not this 
modesty, it may be fairly recommended as the first 
step of a good and sound judgment. 

I would particularly guard what I have said on this 
subject from injurious misapprehensions. I certainly 
do not discourage the reading of the Scriptures. 1 only 
urge the needful preparation for it in regard to those 
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parts which are hard to be understood. I do not say 
that unlearned Christians cannot understand their reli- 
gion ; for their religion, in substance, is contained in 
passages that are level to the humblest apprehensions. 
I do not disparage the Bible. Its value consists in the 
body of its undisputed truths and revelations. Be- 
sides, be the case as it may, it can be no disparagement 
of the sacred volume to state what it is. And that it does 
require study, and learning, to understand portions of 
it — ^what do all the labours of learned men, what do 
innumerable volumes of commentators, and whole 
libraries of sacred criticism show, if they do not show 
this ? Why all these studies, let us ask, if unlearned men 
can understand the difficult and doubtful passages of 
their Bibles ? 

The truth is, in my simple judgment, that the body 
of mankind ought never to have been disturbed with 
those Theological disquisitions which involve or require 
a deep knowledge of criticism, any more than they are 
with the subtilties of the Law, or with the abstruse 
speculations of philosophy, the disputes of anatomists, 
metaphysicians, and men of science. General readers, 
not to say those who read not at all, are just as unable 
to understand one as the other. There are questions 
in religion, undoubtedly, which are suitable for popular 
discussions. And if we could separate these from the 
more abstruse matters of inquiry, we should doubtless 
be able to settle the seeming difference of opinion that 
has lately sprung up among us, on the general expe- 
diency of ccMitroversy. There must be discus»on ; 
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and since men cannot agree, there must be dispute. 
Let there be controversy then ; and let it range from 
the highest to the lowest subjects. All I would con- 
tend for. is, that those controversies which are address* 
ed to the body of the people, be such as the people 
are prepared to understand ; and that more curious 
questions be confined in religion, as in other things, to 
the learned. This reasonable discrimination would 
have cut off many disputes which among the mass of 
the people are perfectly useless, and might have saved 
us from some of our unhappy discusaons. 

In fine, and to sum up my observations, let Religion, 
not as a matter of experience and practice — but let 
Religion, in its words, its subjects, and its controversies, 
be treated as other things are — as the Law, Medicine, 
OP any of the Sciences. Let what is practical, what is 
easily understood, what the simple and sound judg- 
ment of a man can compass, be commended, in reli- 
gion, as in science, to all who can and will read it. 
Let what is abstruse, what is hard to be understood, 
what belongs to the department of profound criticism, 
be left for those who have opportunity, time, and 
learning for it. Let others read their writings as much 
as they please ; but let them not judge till they read ; 
let not their confidence outrun their knowledge. I 
think this is safe advice. I cannot conceive of any 
possible harm it can do. I believe it would do much 
good. I believe that it would tend to the promotion 
of a practical and affectionate piety among us ; and I 
think mcM'eover, that it would do this special good :-— it 
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would lead men to rest their religious hopes and 
fears not on matters of donbtfid disfnitatbn, but on 
those essentia], moral, plun, practical grounds, which 
are the great foundations of pietjr and virtue. D. 



TO B3:LIGI0N. 

I see tbee in thy lovelineflt fp fortli 
To cheer the ahode of dark mki tttfal i 
HaU to thy gentle, meek, BM^eatie fiirtB» 
Fitted to win» with nre, to nodie totAkM. 
Thy locks are dUning #iUi ike Ugltt of HiatWB 
That &Us in heauty 9a thy fevered liead. 
Upon thy peaicefnl brow ie eeatad FiM» 
Resolved, coqregeoiu, elevated Faiil^^ 
That firowBB on Tiee and dknegaris'tf fter. 
Thme eye is briUiaBtintfi^nfi^piBf Bepe, 
And, wiA its ardent i^HtdiMnew npturned^ 
Undazzled seeks the eouree ef li|^^tMik 
Upon thy lips sweet diaiity imprinli 
A smile of heavenly complacency, 
finch as once dwelt upon that blessed face. 
The Saviour'^— his, who came on Earth to speak 
To the frail wanderers from virtue's path. 
Of Love that ever in the Eternal Mind 
Was active towards the the children of His hand. 
Go forth in all thy loveliness and power— 
Thine is the rightful sway of all the EarUi. 
To thee shall principalities and poweM> 
Huable and honored inen, snbmAt t|iawonhhM i 
For God ordains that tboujahidt bi9 0UIl)Qe||^9• 

Can nmnd tee eenina widi Uo gtfm Iwin, 

And bid tbivn exoc^te thy J^fh ^l^lKfff* 
6* 
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Charge Eloquence to utter thy rehukes 
To the waked coDBcienee of a list'oing world; 
Bid her poncentre in one loud appeal 
The thousand voices of earth, air, and sea ; 
And rising over all in accents clear 
Let Revelation swell the awful strain. 

Bid Poetry with all her ci^ous store 
Of images and fervent thoughts declare 
To men thy praises ; — ^let devotion raise 
The grateful hymn, and not in silence view 
The various works Almighty love has reared. 

Bid Painting shadow forth hev rich designs,. 
And fill thecanvto with ideal forms 
Of truth, of moral loveliness and worth,. 
Preserve the laces of the excellent. 
And show to lifing men the virtuous dead«. 
For what is Talent— but the exalted powev 
Of glorifymg God and serving man i 
Its noblest task is in thy holy cause» 
Religion ! 'tis in spreading far and wide 
The pure and peaceful influence of thy truth, 
In making man acquainted with his God, 
In reading to the calm, attentive soul 
Th* interpreiation of the dream of life. 



WHO AB£ CHRISTIANS? 

We are utterly at a loss to conceive bow there can 
be any diflbfBs^e of opinioa cm the questioo, what pro* 
fesrionof faith b necessary to constitute a man a Chris- 
tian, as distinguished from an infidel ; and we believe 
duit until a comparatively recent date there has been but 
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One opinion on the sul]^ect. Thie test nbw adopted by 
Christians of the exclusive sect, is altogether arbitrary 
and fallacious, and to us appears opposed to reason, 
to the usage of all Christian antiquity, and to the plain 
import of the language of the Bible. It deprives of 
the sacred name of Christian, multitudes, who daily 
bow the knee at the name of Jesus, who regard the 
great truths of his religion as the light and solace of 
their intellectual existence, and who would die a thou- 
sand deaths sooner than renounce them. 

In the original and correct sense of the term, a Chris* 
tian is a follower of Christ, that is, one who professes 
to derive his religion from him, who regards him as 
his chieftain and guide, the author of his faith and 
hopes. A disciple of Moses is one who professes to 
derive his religion from Moses; a Mahometan one who 
professes to derive it from Mahomet ; just so a Chris- 
tian is one who relies on the teachings of Jesus, one 
who embraces the religion of which be was, under God, 
the founder. 

If we carefully read the New Testament, we shaH 
find that the faith deemed necessary to constitute a 
Christian by Jesus, and his apostles, was exceedingly 
simple. It consisted in the belief of this single propo- 
sition — Jesus is the Messiah^ or Christ. Whoever made 
this profession was considered a Christian as distin- 
guished from a Jew, or a Heathen ; and wlioever now 
makes it is a Christian, so far as faith is concerned. 
He is a Christian, as distinguished from an unbeliever 
or infidel^ and he is authorized to complain of injustice 
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ddnft himy if his tide to "die ,n^m» of Cbriatian be deni- 
ed hm* Believing that Jiems is the Messiah, he be^ 
lieves that he was serU of God, that he was divinely rais^ 
ed v(p and commisaoDed, tha^ his religioo is not, tbere^ 
fore, the dSTspring of human genius, that it had a su«> 
pisriiatural, a miraculous origia; in other words, tbatu 
was the immediate gift of (rod, that k was in 
the strictest sense a revektiou from heaven. The iiir 
fide] denies this ; he supposes that Christianity orig^IspJ^ 
ted in second causes, that it was the invention of man^ 
« WQtk either of imposture, or of enthusiasm. There 
is then a broad line of distinction between the inGd€|l 
And the Christian. The Christian believes in the mir 
rtculous origin of Christianity,, believes that it proceeded 
6om God, Jesus as the Messiah having received bi^ 
commission from Him to teach and to save. The in- 
fidel believes nothing, of ail this, but supposes tbs^ 
Christianity started up, and was propagated in the 
world by mere human means. 

This, we conceive, is the sense'of the term Chrbti^m 
ts distinguished from infidel. Whoever employs it 
in aay other sense, departs from primitive usage ; bp 
assigns to it a meaning which was unknown to Jesa^ 
and his apostles ; sets up a test not sanctioned by theif 
ctxample. 

That the dimple proposition, Jesus is the Messiah? 
Dr Christ, the son of God, expressions, which, in the 
Jemguage of die Jew^were considered as synonymous, 
uras, as we have asserted, the only article of belief ir^- 
qiiired by th^ Founder of our religion and by his apoji- 
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ties, the first preachers of Christianity, in order to the 
enjoyment of the christian name and privileges, is too 
obvious to need formal proof. St John tells us ex- 
pressly that his design in writing his gospel was to es- 
tablish a belief of this one plain and intelligible proposi- 
tion ; and this in his view was sufficient to the obtaining 
of eternal life. * These are written,' says he, ' that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; 
and that believing, ye might have lije through his 
name.* — John xx. 31. This too was Peter's confes- 
son, which was followed by the declaration of our 
Saviour, * upon this rock will I build ray church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.' * Thou 
art the Christy the Son of the living God.' — Matt, 
xvi. 16 — 18. This too, as we are informed in the 
Acts, was the burden of the Apostles' preaching. 
What was the word, which Peter preached, which we 
are told, was ' gladly received,' and upon the recep- 
tion of which three thousand converts were baptised ? 
' Therefore let ail the house of Israel know assuredly 
that God hath made that sams Jesus^ whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ, or Messiah. — Acts, 
ii. 36. We might go on and quote passage after pas^ 
gage, in which it is distinctly asserted, or plainly impli- 
ed by Jesus and his apostles, that this was ^e grand 
article of faith, and the only one, regarded by them as 
necessary to constitute a Christian, as distinguished 
from an unbeliever. 

The same may be obsriJ^ved of the early Fathers of 
the church. AM who acknowledged a belief of the 
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above mentioned proposition, were viewed by them as 
Christians. Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho, 
the Jew, speaks of those of his time who affirm- 
ed that Jesus was the Messiah, though they regarded 
him as a man, born in the ordinary way. — From this 
latter opinion, he says, he dissents, but he does not 
hesitate to call those who asserted it, Christians. The 
great point with him was,4hat Jesus was the Messiah, 
and of this he felt sure. Though he might fail of pro- 
ving the correctness of his opinions concerning his pre- 
existence, it could be demonstrated that he was the 
Christ of God, that is, the Messiah, and this was 
enough. This was absolutely necessary to be believ- 
ed ; nothing else was so. Such is the obvious pur- 
port of his language. We find him alluding to the sub- 
ject in his parting words with Trypho, of whom he takes 
leave with the prayer, that all the Jews may be led 
' to think witli us [Christians] that Jesus is the Christ 
of God,^ a prayer in which no genuine Unitarian of 
his, or any age, would hesitate cheerfully to unite. 

Justin wrote in the former part of the second centu- 
ry. For some time after his death the catalogue of 
articles deemed fundamental, was very short. The 
most ancient creeds which have been transmitted to us, 
of which we have specimens in Irenaeus, TertuUian, and 
others, and in the document called the Apostles* 
creed, are exceedingly brief and general, and we dis- 
cover in them no trace of what are now dignified with 
the name of the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel. 
In those times Christians were allowed much greater 
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liberty of judging and speaking thali was afterwards en- 
joyed. In proportion as creeds were lengthened, this 
liberty was abridged, and pride, uncharitableness, 
schisms, and strife, were the consequence. 

The Catholic church, however, with all its pretentions 
to infallibility, never went the length of denouncing as 
infidels those who acknowledged the divine mission of 
Jesus, however they might depart, in other respects, 
from the orthodox standard. They anathematized 
them as heretics, it is true, but heretic and infidel were 
never, until recently, regarded as terms of the same im- 
port. A heretic is an erring Christian, or one who is sup- 
posed to err. A person must be a Christian, therefore, 
before he can be denominated a heretic. If he after- 
wards renounce Christianity, believing that it originated 
in delusion or craft, he becomes an apostate and infi- 
del, but not before. He may reject the explanations, 
which others give of the instructions of Jesus, but as 
long as he reverences those instructions as having a 
divine sanction, he is a Christian, — not prehaps an or^ 
thodox Christian, in the opinion of some of his fel- 
low men, but still a Christian. Orthodoxy, as the term 
is used, is exceedingly mutable. It is one thing at 
Rome, another in London ; one afiair at Princeton, but 
quite another matter at Andover. Our Puritan Fathers 
had their standard, and Dr Beecher, we suppose, has 
his. Human opinions are undergoing perpetual modi- 
fications and changes. It is impossible to predict from 
the orthodoxy of one age, which will be deemed or- 
thodox in the succeeding. A man must be a very 
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shrewd calculator, ^uid a very nice observer ol the 
sigQS of the times, or he may inadvertently incur the 
imputation of heresy. If he stand still, when he 
should move onward, or aside, or move onward, when 
he should remain still, his reputation for orthodoxy is 
gone forever. 

But we are digressing from our subject. Romish 
presumption, we observed, never went so far as to with- 
hold the name of Christian from those who, acknowl- 
edgeiflg the divine authority of the religion of Jesus, dis- 
sented in several particulars from the catholic standard. 
It has denied them a title to be called sound Chris- 
tians, but not to be called Christians. It has branded 
them as heretics, but not as unbelievers. In this respect 
it has stopped short of modern arrogance. 

Nor does the practice of which we complain, de- 
rive sanction from the example of the most venerable 
names in the Protestant world, from the time of the 
reformation down to the present day. 

It is unnecessary to quote from writers of the school 
of Chillingworth and Locke. They were convinced of 
the folly and iniquity of imposing human interpreta- 
tions, and * human senses' of the words of scripture, as 
necessary to be believed. They contended that a 
sincere acknowledgement of belief in Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, that a reverence for the Bible as a rule of faith, 
was enough.* But these men, it may be said, were 

* That an acknowledgement of the position, Jesus is the Messi- 
ah, is all that was originally required to constitute a believer, is argu- 
ed with great clearness and strength of reason by Locke, in his * Rea- 
sonableness of Christianity as delivered in the Scriptures.' To those 
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UoitariaDS. Tliey were so. Upon the point un- 
der consideration, however, Trinitarian writers of 
eminence have been equally explicit. * St Pe- 
ter's creed ' says Jeremy Taylor, * was no more 
Ihan this simple enunciation, We bdievej and are sure 
thai than art the Christ, the Son ^f the living God; and 
to this, salvation is particularly promised, as in the case 
of Martha's creed, John xi. 27.' * The believing this 
article,' he observes, ^ is the end of writing the four 
Gospels,' and proceeds to show that the scriptures 
pronounce this sufficient. Again, he quotes St Paul ; 
.This is the word of faith we preach, that jf thou shaU 
tcanfess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shaU he- 
lieve in thy heart, that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thoushaltbe saved; and adds, ^ this is the great 
and entire complexion of a Christian's faith.' And a lit- 
tle after, he says, * Now all that Christ, when he 
preached, taught us to believe, and all that the apostles 
in their sermons propound, all aim at this, that we 
should acknowledge Christ for our Lawgiver and our 
Saviour.' * 

The learned Grotius, also a Trinitarian, commends 
the liberality of the ancient church, which commen- 
cing with the precepts, promises, and example of Je- 
sus, as of first importance, fitted to nourish a spirit of pi- 
ety and virtue, proceeded to teach those great doctrines, 
which were calculated to inspire a proper deference 
fi>r his authority, as the promise of him made to the 

not already familiar with the book» we recomnMnd its careful perusal 
* Liberty of Propheayiog. 16 
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fathers, his miraculous birth, the office he sustains as 
the future judge of quick and dead, the pardon of sins 
obtained through him, and the perpetuity of his church* 
With these, he says, the ancient church was content ; 
but he adds, ^ there are other questions, relating to the 
distinction and unity of the Father, Word and holy 
spirit, and the two natures of Christ and their proper-^ 
ties, an exact knowledge of which is not necessary to 
constitute a Christian. On these subjects,' he contin- 
ues, ^ there not only exists in the writings of the ancients 
a diversity in modes of expression, but a certain lati- 
tude of sentiment is observable ; yet they did not cease, 
whether private men, or doctors and bishops, to hold 
intercourse, and cultivate a spirit of fraternal love and 
union.' * 

The name of Doddridge, we suppose, is considered 
by Trinitarians as entitled to some respect, though the 
exclusive spirit common at the present day, derives no 
countenance from his example. * Once I remember,' 
says his biographer, Dr Kippis, * some narrow minded 
people of his congregation gave him no small trouUe 
on account of a gentleman, who was a professed Ari- 
an, and who otherwise departed from the common 
standard of orthodoxy. This gentleman they wished 
either to be excluded from the ordinance of the Lord's 
Supper, or to have his attendance on it prevented. But 
the Doctor declared, that he would sacrifice his place, 
and even his life, rather than fix any such mark of di»- 

~M)e Dogmatis, Ritibus, et Gub. Eccles. Christ. 
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GDimtgemeDt upon one, who, whatever his doctrinal 
sentiments were, appeared to be a real Christian.' 

But to come nearer our own times, take the follow- 
ing observations of the late bishop of Landaff. * There 
are, you will say, doubtless, some fundamental doc- 
trines in Christianity. Paul, the apostle, has laid 
down one foundation, and he tells us, that other found" 
isiion can no man lay than that is laidy which is Jesus 
— The Christ. — But this proposition — Jesus is the 
Messiah — includes, you will reply, several others, 
which are equally true. I acknowledge that it does 
so ; and it is every man's duty to search the scriptures, 
that he may know what those truths are ; but I do not 
conceive it to be any man's duty, to anathemadze those 
who cannot subscribe to his catalogue of fundamental 
verities. That roan is not to be esteemed ^n Atheist^ 
who acknowledges the existence of a God, the Crea- 
tor of the universe, though he cannot assent to all the 
truths of natural religion, which other men may under- 
take to deduce from that principle; nor is he to be es- 
teemed a Deist^ who acknowledges that Jesus of Naz- 
areth is indeed the Christy the Saviour of the toorld, 
thfwgh he cannot assent to all the truths of reveal- 
ed religions which other men may think themselves 
warranted in deducing from thence. Still, you ivill pro- 
hubif rejoin, there must be many truths in the Chris*- 
Uan religion, concerning which no one ought to hesi- 
Ittte, inasmuch as, wkfaout a belief in them, he can- 
not be reputed a Cbri9tian. — ^Reputed ! by whom t 
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By Chrkt, or by you ?^ — ^Rash expositors of points of 
doubtful disputation ! intolerant fabricators of meta- 
physical creeds^ and incongruous systems of Theolo- 
gy ! do you undertake to measure the extent of any 
man's understanding'' except your awn; to estimate 
the strength and origin of his habits of thinking ; to ap- 
preciate his merit or demerit in the use of the talent 
which God has given him, so as unerringly to pro^ 
nounce that the belief of this or that doctrine is neces- 
sary to his salvation i It is undoubtedly necessary to 
you, if you are persuaded that it comes from God; but 
you take too much upon you when you erect yourself 
into an infallible judge of truth and falsehood.' * 

Again, in a Charge delivered to the Clergy of his 
diocese, in 1788, he observes, 'The day, we trust is 
not far distant, when a profession of belief in the divine 
mission of Jesus Christ , as related in the authentic Re- 
cords of the Bible, will be considered as a comprehend 
sive bond of charity fitted to unite, (which is the 
main thing) in mutual forbearance and good will at 
least, if not in community of worship, all denomina-* 
tions of Christians.' 

* I hold,' says Dr Parr, ' without professing any par- 
tiality for Unitarians, I hold that they who acknowl- 
edge Jesus Christ to be the promised Messiah ^ to have 
had a divine and special commission from the Almigh- 
ty^ to have been endowed supematurally with the Ho- 
ly Spirit, to have worked miracles, to have suffered on 

* Pre&oe to Theoliogical Tracts, and Charge deliTered in I7d4<, 
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Ae cross, and on the third day to have risen from die 
dead, I hold that men thus believing, have a sacred 
chttm to be called Christians/^ 

We have quoted these passages, not for the purpose 
of making a display of great names, for in matters of 
faith, we are not accustomed to defer to human au- 
thority, and have no dread of dissent, but we thought 
it might be gratifpng to our readers to observe the 
contrast between the language of distinguished Trinita- 
rians, who have gone to their rest, and that assumed at 
the present day. We suppose that few will be hardy 
raough'to contend, that the individuals, whose opinion^ 
we have given above, were at all inferiw, to say the least, 
in piety, in learning, and strength of intellect, to the 
advocates of the modem exclusive system. But, un- 
less we misjudge, they were men of another spirit. 

No reasoning would seem necessary to expose the 
hollow pretence under which the name of Christian 
is withholden from Unitarians of the present day. 
They hold all the faith, which has been pronounced 
necessary to constitute a believer by Trinitarian wri- 
ters of the greatest worth and eminence, all that waS 
deemed necessary by the ancient church, and preached 
as such by our Saviour himself, and his apostles. And 
why are they now denied the name of Christians f 
Under fNivtext, that they reject the di^nguishing doc« 
tnnes of the Gospel. Now to what does this charge 

* See ChricUaii E^Eaminer, vol. v, p. 474. 
16* 
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amount ? Simply to this. We reject some doctrines 
which a class of our fellow Christians think matters of 
revelation, but which the Bible, properly understood, 
does not, in our view, teach. In other words, we re- 
ject certain human expositions of the language of the 
scriptures. We do not bow our understandings to any 
human guides. Having discarded the papal claims to 
infallibility, we do not see fit to take a Protestant 
Pope. We would as soon surrender our liberty to the 
church of Rome, as to any modern pretenders to infal- 
libility. We have resolved that in matters of faith we 
will not be *in bondage to any man'. We have 
the presumption to attempt to read the Bible, and de- 
cide upon its import for ourselves. This is our 
crime, and our only crime. For this we are stigma- 
tized as infidels, and reprobates. 

We have more reverence far Jesus, than for human 
teachers, who partake with us of a frail and fallible na- 
ture. We think ourselves bound to search bis instruc- 
tions, bound to seek truth at the fountain head. We 
cannot, in a matter of such moment, take our opinions 
on trust ; we should feel guilty if we did so. We re- 
gard one as our master, even Christ ; from him we 
would derive our fiiith. We view him as the true' 
light, and we would seek iHumbation from him, conceiv- 
ing that his doctrines have die sanction of divini^. This 
is our impiety, and the whole of it For this our names 
are Cast out as eWl ; for this we are told that we de- 
serve, and shall find the hottat place in hell. 
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Unitarians believe that the Bible contains inspired 
truth, that it is a faithful record of the revelations 
which God has been pleased to make to the world, 
and that too much labor cannot, therefore, be expend- 
ed in the attempt to understand and explain it. 
They yield to none in their reverence for the Bible, 
and as a body, have been inferior to no class of Chris- 
tians in their exertions to defend and illustrate it. 
They have written much, and successfully, on the evi- 
dences of Christianity. They have stood forth its 
champions to turn aside the weapons of the unbeliever. 
Their writings bear abundant testimony to their deli- 
gence and zeal in the cause of revelation. The books 
and treatises they have furnished in support of the 
claims of the religion of Jesus, are read and appealed 
to by all classes of Christians. Yet these men are 
branded as the enemies of Christiani^, blasphemers 
and impious ! 

But Unitarians, it is alledged, do not believe that 
every word, syllable, and letter of the Bible is inspir- 
ed ; they believe its doctrines inspired, but not, as it 
is said, its language ; the matter, but not the style ; 
the thought, but not the turn of expression in which it 
18 conveyed ; and therefore, it is dogmatically asserted 
that they are to be classed with infidels. Now we say, 
be the charge true or false, it does not in the least 
^Shci their claim to the name of Christians. The only 
article of faith necessary to constitute a Christian, as 
before shown, is a belief that Jesus is the Messiah or 
Christ, the sent of God. This belief, as we observed, 
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secessarity implies a belief of tbe mir&eulcnis ori^ of 
Clinstianity, a belief that it originated with Gk>d. Now 
$oppose a person convinced of this, convinced that 
Christianity originated with God, and moreover ihait 
the apostles were fully instructed in the nature of it9 
doctrines, either by Jesus himself during his abode on 
earth, or by miraculous gifts of the spirit after his as- 
cension, he is at perfect liberty, we conceive, to believe 
that they were left to state the doctrines, of the nature 
of which they were thus accurately informed, in tbe 
language, which appeared to their minds best fitted to 
convey them, or that the words they employed were 
sjggested by inspiration, which superseded the use of 
iheir natural faculties. He is at perfect liberty, we say, 
to adopt either of these conclusions, and he may be 
just as good a Christian in the one case as in the ot&er^ 
dioc^fa we do not say tliat he will give eqnal evidence 
of being a sound theologian and critic. 
Why will men persist in blending questions which have 
no necessary connection with each other ? The in- 
quiry relating to the character and origin of the sljrle' 
employed by the sacred writers, is of some importaiice, 
but it is one which has obviously nothing to do with a 
belief or disbelief of the truth and divine authority of 
tbe Christian religion. It is one of those questionn^ 
wliich Christians shookl consent to disoass amicably, aa 
not aSecting tiie ^ fundamental verities ' of the Gospeh 
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THE RELIGION OF THl^ NATURAL MAN. 

How maoy persons, after they have been converted, 
as they suppose, from the world to God, and from the 
flesh to the spirit, still retain a great deal of ^ the natu- 
ral man,' even in their religion, and in what they con* 
sider the best part of it, too ! The natural man, or ani* 
mal man, in contradiction to the spiritual man, is one 
who is ruled by sensual and external impulses rather 
than by reason and moral sentiments. And yet how 
ofti^n do we see strong animal sensibilities valued, al- 
most boasted of, as the most elevated religious enthu- 
siasm ! 

I need not say this is more particularly the case 
among our Orthodox friends, and in the less enlighten- 
ed parts of the country, to a more lamentable degree 
than in our ^ debateable land' here, where tlie light has 
been so long struggling against darkness. Their zeal* 
ots pride themselves on a physical inflammability, on a 
diseased state of the nervous system, as the surest evi- 
dence of deep earnestness and zeal in devotion. Nay, 
they not only take this for the highest attainment in rC" 
ligion ; it is the whole of it. They are shy of allow-* 
ing piety to a^y one who is not of such an excitable 
temperament, A man may have the strongest jprind-- 
fie ; unwavering convictions of religious duty ; unex- 
ceptionable habits of life, devout as well as moral ; he 
may from ^ete^t regard to christian oblig^Uo»8 dot ju9t-> 
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ly, love raercy, and walk humbly with his God ; and yet 
if he be not constituted with certain natural feelings, 
which really often seem, in some of their most admired 
manifestations, to come little short of what, in other 
eases, would be called simply bad temper, he is by no 
means a christian of celebrated piety. He wants grace ; 
his religion is low, and worldly, and lukewarm ; all from 
the head, not the heart. He may be a very morai 
man, but he has not the one thing needful. He is a 
legalist, unregenerate, a natural man. This word 
says all ; and its evil potency is such that it can annul 
all epithets of praise in company with it. The poor 
Unitarian is of course ^ a natural man ;' and so, though 
he may be acknowledged moral, amiable, benevolent, 
and devout in his way, all this goes for nothing. Yet 
lacketh he one thing, and that one thing is all. 

Now I take it, the objector to his Christianity is more 
likely to be the true natural or animal man in his 
views of religion. This graceless, unsanctified mond* 
ist, as be is termed in half reproach, under the power 
of his unyielding principles we suppose free from the 
dominion of all animal lusts and passions, which war 
against the soul. His is not the carnal mind which is 
enmity against God. It is at once and directly his 
religion, and not merely a dictate of undervalued mo» 
rality, to curb in the senses. But die other, though 
he may equally deny the animal propensities in sinfii) 
indulgences, yet might be told that he places the very 
908epce of bis piety in the stirauktiDg of searibilitiet 
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that are equaDy parts of our animal constitution, though 
they may be less gross than others. 

This mistake is not confined to fanatics. More per- 
sons than are aware of it comfort and pride themselves 
on an animal religion. We need not look for exam** 
pies only to the admirers of camp-meetings and revi- 
val-extravagances. We need not hear the avowal of 
the principle that noise is the measure of devotion and 
convulsions the perfection of piety. There are sober- 
er assemblies where feeling is still all in all, and quiet 
principle, be it indomitable and efficient as omnipo- 
tence itself, is nothing. The worshippers attend for a 
purpose very much akin to that for which the lovers of 
intoxicating draughts attend their wonted haunts ; — to 
receive stimulants 5 to be warmed within ; to get some- 
thing that makes them feel good, as they express it. 
Is it not true that in our own tranquil churches, mere 
excitement is too much the object with some of us ? 
Is not the attention of a congregation too apt to be pro- 
portioned only to the animal feeling exhibited, or 
elicited by the speaker? I am not pleading for the 
torpor of ;the pulpit, but for the possibility and the 
duty of edification in the pews, even when ihe pulpit 
does unfortunately happen to be deficient in warmth. 
People go to church now too much to be entertained. 
And entertained in what way ? To be merely exhilerr 
ated, rather than instructed or reminded of duty. 
Happy is it when they go from even as elevated a 
motive as carries them to the lectures of scientific in;. 
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stitutions. It is the theatre which furnishes the appo« 
site parallel for these devotees of excitement rather 
than of piety. 

Our fathers cherished the institutions of public wor- 
ship as useful remembrancers of the truths of religion 
amidst the temptations and distractions of the world. 
They valued going to church as a good habit, though 
pleasureless utility might be all it had to recommend 
it. But we, their decendants, must be amiised, or we 
feel as if we were imposed upon and abused. Good 
sense, reminding us in sober j)lainness of speech what 
we ought to do, and why, too easily puts us to sleep. 

We feel justified in inattention the moment the 
preacher ceases to keep us awake in spite of ourselves. 
Shall we go to the house of God and think of our ob- 
ligations for a while ? This is not the form in which the 
question is put on Sunday morning now. It is, shall 
we go and hear some one preach ? And then, who 
preaches ? We must hear some one who will address 
-most moving appeals to Imagination and passion. Just 
as the lover of the drama says, who acts to night? — 
We must hear some one who will give us most enter- 
tainment for our money. 

• This habit is so common that even excellent and 
sensible persons are not conscious of its evils. It 
seems like a little thing. Why should they not have 
their amusement ? Let them have it ; but in its place 
and season. Let not two places be confounded, entire- 
ly and most desirably distinct. God's temple is not 
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the play-house. If they will have pleasure, it is much 
better to seek it where it will not interfere with solemn 
duties, than to desecrate the house of prayer and make 
its influences profitless to the soul. I repeat, this is not 
a trifling matter. Once lose sight of the grand object 
of human existence, sober duty ; once substitute empty 
amusement for it in its most solemn schools; and 
farewell to conscience, moral dignity, and serious 
thought. Frivolity, levity, and inconsideration will 
fritter them away ; and minds made for immortality, 
an immortality of reflection and of conscientiousness, 
become lighter than tlie butterfly's fiutterings. 

But there is another way in which sensual propensi- 
ty, in a still more evident manifestation, is valued as 
religion. It is the desire of heaven founded on gross 
conceptions of its enjoyments. The imaginations of 
some religionists represent it as a Mahometan Para- 
dise of pleasure. The same oriental warmth of fancy 
and peculiarities of association which inflamed the des- 
criptions of the Arabian Prophet, affected the language 
of the inspired writers ; with this difference, however, 
that the former meant to be understood literally, the 
latter figuratively. But the natural man. Christian 
diough he may be in name and creed, is for clinging 
still, perhaps without his entire conciousness, to the lit- 
eral sense of these glowing representations, and longs 
for heaven as an elysium of physical delight. In our 
colder climate, to be sure, we may not estimate very 
highly some of the enjoyments which the genius of the 
fervid East ascribes to its heaven. We may not care 
17 
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much for wandering along the banks of cool streanas, 
shaded by ever fruitful trees, fanning the air, and load- 
ing it with the perfume of their blossoms. Angels in 
flowing robes, with golden harps in their hands, and 
crowns on their heads, soarmg among the clouds, op 
plucking all manner of fruit that grows along the river 
of life, do not seem, to our taste for more substantial 
comforts, to enjoy a very enviable condition of being. 
But still our notions of the happiness of heaven are 
apt, in spite of our better knowledge, to be too direct- 
ly derived from that of the senses. Almost everyone 
comes from the nursery with the impression on his im- 
agination, let reason expose its folly as sagely as it may, 
that we are in heaven to be passively exhilerated by 
the sight of a material glory, — a dazzling flood of light 
surrounding us, — and that we may . be made perma- 
nently happy by this, as litde infants are for a moment 
by the first presentation of a candle before their eyes. 
Now, this is not merely childish and absurd ; it does 
harm. It gives false estimates of the qualities ne- 
cessary for the enjoyment of heaven. It teaches that 
the character, the soul, is of little essential impor- 
tance to it. It is all outside of the heart. Such views 
mislead even as to the purest and truest pleasures we 
have on earth. 

The same may be said of the views of those, who, from 
certain passages in the mystical parts of scripture, dream 
that heaven is like a jewellers shop, glittering with gold 
and gems of every hue and "brilliancy. * Its walls are of 
jasper, and its cities of pure gold like unto clear glass.' 
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This is taken to be half, if not whoDy literal. ' Again its 
foundations are garnished with all manner of precious 
stones ; and its twelve gates are twelve pearls.' Now 
incredible as it may seem, there occasionally comes a- 
long even a Doctor of Divinity, who, in the wrong-headed 
fervor of false ideas of religion, tells us all these des- 
criptions are to be taken strictly accordipg to the letter. 

Beware, reader, of a religion so much akin to the 
propensities of the * natural man.' Religion is a pure 
inward sentiment^ to which all this earth-bom sensualism 
is gross almost as vice compared to virtue. It is not 
religion. It has not one particle of its essential spirit; 
though from ignorance it may sometimes be united 
with it. In its primary and genuine simplicity, religion, 
so far from this worldliness, has even no reference to 
self at all. It is the sentiment which the character 
of God excites in the soul, whether we think of our 
personal benefits from it or npt. It is spontaneous and 
uncalculating as instinct in the unvitiated mind. It is 
reverence for moral sublimity, adoration of beneficent 
sovereignty, love for transcendant goodness. As a 
grand or beautiful object in nature kindles admiration, 
and engages our interest as soon as we behold it, by its 
natural aptitude to fxSkct the feelings ; so the majesty, 
the benignity of Deity. Look at them, and the healthy 
mbd must revere and love them. And this regard is 
due to him, and a pleasure at once to ourselves, if 
there were no heaven waitmg for us to reward it. 

Still we are permitted, we are earnestly exhorted to 
consider the exceeding gteat reward which foUowt, 
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3res, and accompanies religion. But we are false to 
the elevation and refinement of soul which devotion is 
capable of yielding^ and was especially designed to 
yield, if we think of this reward as something eternal 
and material. We foster thereby the lust of the flesh 
and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. And 
it is a misapplication, monstrous indeed, it is a corrup-^ 
tbn of the best into the worst, it is a fall from the 
height of heaven to the bottomless depths, if we make 
that which should sanctify for the skies, the pamperer of 
earthly taste, the pander of appetite, the prompter to 
pride, ostentation, and worldlinesss. 

Its great rewards are spiritual. Piety and virtue are 
their own abundant blessings. Their blessings abound 
even here where they are necessarily imperfect and 
interrupted. They may not ensure our happiness 
now, because they may not control all the influences 
diat act upon oar terrestrial condition. But as far as 
their sceptre reaches over it, there surely is an empire 
of peace and joy. In the land of spirits our nature 
shall have dropt every constituent principle, every fac- 
ulty, every relation, which piety and virtue cannot 
sway unto happiness ; and then tongue cannot tell, nor 
the heart of man conceive the perfect blessedness they 
will give. 

Do their simple joys appear too little to be worth 
smuggling for through life's temptations? Must we 
have an object more stimulating, more attractive, more 
earthly, more sensual to interest us ? Alas ! then we 
ttre not prepared to enjoy ahearen of purity, if admit* 
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ted to it. The apostle's ' natural ihan ' too closely' 
describes ourselves. ^The natural man receiveth 
not the tWngs of the spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him ; neither can he know them because they 
are spiritually discerned.' He does not admire, he 
cannot relish any thing so pure. Cleanse we our spir- 
its, raise and ennoble our moral conceptions, and we 
diall value heaven for nothing so much as for being 
the dwelling of piety and virtue, the empire of spiritual 
purity, the throne of God, who is the purest spirit. 

M. 



TJNITARIANISM, * A RELIGION TO DIE BY.' 

One of the most affecting charges against Unitarian- 
ism is. that * it is not a religion to die by.* I would 
solemnly enter a protest against this unjust sentence, 
from personal experience. 

In health I had a thrilling dread of death, and its mor- 
tal agony. Often in bright and airy moments, a sud- 
den thought of the cold grave has darted through my 
mind, and touched the flowers of life with a withering 
chiU. 

I was seized with a severe illness. I saw the coun- 
tenances of my friends grow sadder and sadder. My 
Btde ones were sent away, or taught to tread noiseless- 
ly around my bed. The only stranger permitted to 
break on the stillness of my chamber was one, who 
sometimes brings relief, but always alarm, an addition- 
al physician. 
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To whfit opening did I then look f6r stretigth and 
comfort? What ray shone, and shone through the 
gloom of sickness and pain, and grew brighter as I gazed, 
asd lent a radiance to the dark curtain which seemed 
rising between me and eternity ? It was Unitarian 
Christianity. I leaned my whole soul on the mercy 
of God as declared in Christ Jesus. I felt how beau- 
tiful was the paternal character of the Deity, I felt 
that I should go to him as to a Father. I felt that he 
would ' forgive my sins, and heal my diseases.' For 
so I had * learned of Christ.' 

What became then, in my imagination, of the 
pang of death ? It would be, I said, a mere transition 
to joy and glory. But how could I sustain the wrench 
of earthly afl^tion, the severing of those tight fond 
clasps that had for years been winding about the heart 
of a wife and mother? And that pang, I said, is mo- 
mentary. I scarcely give a thought to those dear con^ 
nexions now, except for eternity, /can do so litde 
for them, and God so wucA, 1 give them up to him. 
May they live and may I die so religiously that our 
meeting shall be as God's children. 

Many were the bright pictures of future joy indefi- 
nite, but lovely, which I drew from God's goodness. 
An angry God ! I could not think of such a bebg i 
He had never shown anger to me, but I had heard the 
voice of his love calling to me from infancy in the fair 
works of nature, in the beatings of a heart full of hope, 
and in the revelations of Jesus. 

In childhood I had felt a pure joy in gazbg on the 
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Uue sky, in bearing the rustling leaves, in tracing the 
motion of a rirulet, in baring my face to the fresh 
wbd, and breathing strongly new existence. Could I 
fancy God was angry? But the tempest rose, the 
stream was ruffled, the snow drift came. Was he an- 
gry then? An angry God would not have given me 
so sweet a shelter as home aflforded, with its bright 
hearth, and quiet smiles. 

In childhood I had enjoyed a modier's fondness. I 
was allowed to fall asleep nightly on her knee, when 
shame almost made me wakeful. God gave her to me 
in love. She died. Did I think he was angry, when 
I saw her rigid, and cold, not noticing even me? Was 
he angry when he allowed them to lay her in her 
narrow bed, and shut out her youngest bom ? No — I 
flew to other friends, and though the petted child had 
no longer such soft indulgence, her errors were cor- 
rected, and she learned to know her own heart. Often 
have I felt since, that God then showed his love to me. 
I grew older, and I sinned. Was he angry then ? I 
know not ; but I think a pitying God was present to my 
mind, when in the agony, which early sin first feels, I 
fell on my knees and repented. When the sensibili^ 
of youth was departing, I again, and often strayed from 
Him. Did I find him angry, when I opened his holy 
word as a sinner ? . I found entreaty, love^ promises of 
pardon ; but little did I see of that feeling, which man 
calls anger. 

And when the gloomy apparatus of death soemed 
arranging itself about me, and fever scorched, and pain 
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subdued me, was God angry ? Least of all, then. I 
felt that Jesus was preparing a place for me in one of 
his father's many mansions, and I tried to put on the 
garments of a happy traveller, to fit me for the journey. 

One thing pressed on my mind. I waited some 
days for a decisive sympton of dissolution to disclose 
it. I intended to have requested one or two persons^ 
who had spoken, written, and preached with severity 
against the doctrine of the simple unity of (jod, and 
particularly against its supporters, to be sent for to visit 
me. I wished to state to them my religious impres- 
sions, and my joyful hope of heaven. I wished to tell 
them, that tWs hope was the result of years of thought 
and practice, founded on Unitarian principles, and that 
no merely sudden enthusiasm placed me on that height, 
where the fear of death was lost * in the hope of glory.' 
I wished to convince them, that they had deceived 
themselves, and I purposed to request them publicly to 
retract the declaration, that Unitarianism was not a re- 
ligion to die by. 

These days of awful expectation slowly passed away. 
My burning forehead grew cooler under the hand of 
love, and I felt the soft strings of reviving existence pul- 
ling at my heart. 

Since that period, a serene thought of death, and a 
readiness to depart and be with CSfcrist, convinces me 
that the Spirit of God, not in anger, but in happy trustj 
has settled on my soul. And if such is the result, as I 
smcerely believe it to be, of religious feeling founded 
on Unitarianism, I ask those, who slight Christianity, if 
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It is not worth the effinrt, while the day of health is 
theirs, to study the character of oar master, and through 
him the Deity. Let them not hope, that unless they 
prepare and purify the atmosphere of their souls, the 
sun of righteousness will shine on them with effectual 
brightness. They may have pardon, because God is 
love, but they will lose deep, deep happiness, in medi- 
tating on the hope df his presence and nearer likeness* 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 



MR. young's discourse. 

Chribtiaititt sKstemcD ahd adapted to be a trjrirxK* 
BAL Rxi«i6ioir. A Discourse delivered at the Ordination of 
the Rev. J. W. Thompson, as Pastor of the South Congregational 
Society, in Natick, Feb. 17, 1830. By Alexander Young, Min- 
ister of the Cbafch oa Chilrch Green, Boston. Boston, Gray fc 
Boweit 

This is a well written and eloquent discourse, 
abounding in correct thought, and appropriate and stri- 
king illustrations. We shall not attempt any analysis 
of its contents. Those of our readers, who have not 
had opportunity of perusing it, will be able to form 
some opinion of the author's style from the following 
extract * Christianity is adapted to become a universal 
religion, because it appeals immediately to the noblest 
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part of our nature, and addresses man in his high ca- 
pacity of an intelligent and rational being. Other reli- 
gions have appealed to the lower and weaker principles 
of his nature ; to his senses } to his love of the marvel* 
lous ; to his fondness for show and parade ; and hence 
secret rites <and mysteries, imposing ceremonies and 
gorgeous spectacles, have, in all ages and countries, 
constituted their principal and most attractive elements. 
But Christianity, being purely an intellectual and moral 
system, addresses itself to the understanding and the 
heart. It presents to man views of God, of duty, and 
of futurity, most sublime and comprehensive, and calls 
upon him to employ on them his highest faculties. It 
does not command him to prostrate his reason before 
an unintelligible and mystical creed, but submits all its 
pretensions and doctrines to scrutiny and proof. Its 
spirit is the spirit of liberal inquiry and free discussion. 
The consequence has been, that in every age it has 
exercised and enlarged and strenginened the human 
mind, and that the Christians of every period, from the 
introduction of the gospel to the present time, have 
been the foremost, and the most successful b cultiva- 
ting the intellect, and enlarging the dominion of know- 
ledge. The Fathers of the church were many of 
them men of learning, and of deep and vigorous 
thought. Witness their Apologies in behalf of their 
adopted faith. When, too, an intellectual darkness 
shadowed the earth for ages, the litde light that glim- 
mered through the gloom, shone through the lattice of 
the cloister. The monastic institution was the great 
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depository and guardian of the treasures of literature 
as well as of revelation. It shielded from barbarian 
violence, and saved from natural decay, the classic, as 
well as the evangelic records. By the patient hand 
of the christian monk were these precious documents 
transcribed and perpetuated. And let it be remember- 
ed, that the revival of letters was coeval with, and de- 
rived no small degree of its impetus and energy, from 
the spirit of religious reformation, which was then be- 
gmning to work mightily.' 

The Sermon is accompanied with the Charge, Right 
Hand of Fellowship, and Address to the people, all of 
which may be read with interest and profit ; and to the 
whole is appended a short sketch of the life and labors 
of the vueerable Elliot, which greatly enhances the 
value of the pamphlet. 



A Plaix aitd Ssriovs Adorxss on the subject of the Ohrisdafi 
Religion, urging the practice of it in a candid and charitable 
spirit. Published by the Society for the promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, Piety, and Charity. Boston, Gray & Bowen. 

We are desirous of calling the attention of our read- 
ers, and especially of those who are in the habit of 
purchasing tracts for distribution, to the publicatibn the 
tide of which we have copied above. It is a small 
tract of thirty-six pages, issued by the Society for the 
promotion of christian knowledge, piety and charity; we 
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are happy to find that this socie^ is resuming its be- 
nevolent labors. Of the publication alluded to we 
shall only say, that it is written with great plamness, 
simplicity and good sense ; that it breathes throughout 
a christian spirit, and is well adapted, we think, for 
popular use. It is the production, if we are rightly 
informed, of one venerable alike by his years, and 
pious and useful exertions, and who with unabated 
vigor and zeal, is devoted to the cause of truth, and 
pure, scriptural religion. 



NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Biography for Yoxtno Persons; designed to illustrate the 
triumphs of Genius and Perseverance. No. 1. Boston, Leonard 
O. Bowles, 1830. pp. 149.— The childreit who loved iir> 
sTRUCTioir. No. 1 and 2. Boston, Leonard C. Bowles, 1880. 
pp. 24, 29. 

The first named work begins with a valuable history 
of the art of printing ; in which we have the life of 
Guttemberg, the inventor of moveable types, and of 
Caxton, who introduced printing into England. Then 
follow biographies of Bishop Prideaux, Count Rum- 
ford, and Madame de Stael, which, though designed 
for youth, will be attractive and useful, we thbk, to 
all ages. The books, entitled, "The children who 
loved instruction, " were written by a Sunday School 
Teacher, and are fitted to interest juvenile readers in 
the historical portion of the holy scriptures. 
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UNITARIAN ADVOCATE, 

AND 

RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 

No. VI. JUNE, 18S0. Vol.. I. 



BELIGION, ILLUSTRATED BY A COMPARISON OF IT WITH 
OTHER CtUALITIES AND PURSUITS. 

NO. II. MEANS OF GRACE. 

After the principles of evidence, and of inter- 
pretation, have led us to the reception and under- 
standing of the true religion, the next subject, in order, 
that arises for our consideration, is the adiivcUion of 
this religion; the cultivation of it in our own hearts, 
and the promotion of it in communities. 

First ; the cultivation of religion as a sentiment and 
feeling. I shall not need to dwell long on this topic ^ 
but the mode of illustration I have adopted, fumish&s, 
I think, a very useful answer to many, who are inquir- 
ing * What they shall do to be saved.' The question, 
in its leading import, is, ' How shall we obtain religion, 
and thus obtain the forgiveness and favor of God, and 
eternal happiness ?' And the answer is. You are to ob- 
tain religion, just as you would obtain any other feel- 
ing ; by methods and processes just as reasonable, ra- 

VOL. I. — NO. VI. 18 
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tional, natural, judicious, and wise. For let as much 
be granted as can be desired, with regard to the divbe 
Influence, still, that influence is not at war with our 
faculties, nor does it supersede one of them, nor one of 
their operations. It does not suspend nor derange our 
moral powers^ but assists them. Religion, then, is to 
be acquired, just as other affections are acquired, hy 
the proper influence of motives, of knowledge, of re- 
flection. It ought to be formed ki childhood, just as 
filial love, or the love of friends and kindred, is formed. 
But if it is not ; if it is a neglected subject, as it too 
often is ; if any one grows up an irreligious man ; then, 
in this case, as ia any other case, the first step towards 
a change of heart, is serious reflection. He must ^con- 
sider his ways ;' he must become convinced that the 
path of transgression is full of evil and danger ; he must 
see that it is desirable that he should repent, and pur- 
sue a virtuous and religious course ; he must strive to 
feel the repentant and holy desire ; and that he may 
feel this, he must call to mind every serious and rea- 
sonable consideration ; he must set before him the 
misery and sadness of his sinful condition, of his sinful 
passions ; the glory to which he may rise, and the woe 
and shame to which he may fall ; he must set before 
him the righteous commandment, the holy law of God, 
the bounUful goodness, the tender mercies of his Ma- 
ker and Father, the patience, and pity, and suffering 
love of Christ, his Saviour ; and upon these things he 
must think, and meditate, and pray,— long, if need be, 
and earnestly, and importunately, — ^till he becomes a 
changed man. Blessed change, indeed ! which turns 
the misguided mind to truth, and the foolish heart to 
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Wisdom; which turns the erriDg footsteps from the 
way of misery to the way of happiness, from the way 
tiiat taketh hold on death, to the paths of immortality ! 

I was about to add, that he who can cultivate a 
i^irit of religion and goodness within him, should place 
himself i» all those situations, and under all those ex* 
temal influences, which will be most favorable to that 
end. But this leads me to consider those institutions 
and means of religion, which are public, and which 
are designed for promoting the virtue and piety of 
communities. 

And it is natural and conformable to our treatment 
of other subjects, let us observe before we go into par- 
ticulars, that forms and institutions of religion should 
be adopted for the promotion of it. If you wish to 
cultivate an affection for any individual, you would seek 
for an intercourse with him. If you would cherish the 
family affections, you would not retire to a hermitage, 
but you would resorl to the scenes of domestic life. 
And so, for the strengthening of the social ties, you 
would enter into society. Now, religion possesses 
tfiese various characters of affection. It is the love of 
the Supreme Being, and the love of one another, as 
bearing a common relation, or a common resemblance 
to that Being. That resemblance, all good men bear ; 
aiid that Being, God, the ever blessed, the Father of 
goodness, it is our interest, and our duty to love. And, 
therefore, prayer,— and prayer in the form of public 
worship,-^prayer, as the fellowship of saints, is but 
treating religion, as we should treat any other senti- 
ment or affectbn, that we wished to cherish, or pro* 
mote« 
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Tbisi as I thiak, ought to be the leadiiig vkmr of 
public worship. It is, or it ought to be^ the devout of-^ 
ferbg of an assembly of individuals, desiring to recog* 
nise and cherish their religious relation to God, and to 
one another. But, connected with public worship, are 
other m^ns and institutions, which I will now^sonsider. 

Among these, preaching holds the first place. The 
object of preaching is to awaken religious and good af- 
fections ; and it should be adapted to this purpose, 
just as any other public faking is adapted to awfiken 
any other affections. Preaching, with the purpose h 
has in view, will^ undoubtedly, and very properly, be 
nmrked by some peculiarities. It will, in general, be 
of a grave, weighty, and dignified clraraoter.' But no 
peculiarity, which it properly possesses, should carry it 
to the extent of being unnatural, (breed, formal, or 
strange. These fauhs may be summed up in what is 
commonly called cant; which appears, in a peculiar 
use of language, or in unusual tones of voice. 

This is the main fauh that stands in direct opposition 
to our rule ; and as it is a matter of graver consequence^ 
than attaches to a mere error in taste, I shall dwell up- 
on it for a moment. Cant is, indeed, a word of op- 
probrium ; and yet it is surprising to see bow well the 
thing itself is received by a large portion of hearers, in 
most of our Christian assemblies. Modes of speech, 
and tones of voice, which, if they were introduced into 
our Courts, or Halls of Legblation, would make peo*^ 
pie cry oot m ridicule, or indignation, are welooQied 
at Church, as holy. Many regard them as the very 
indications of piety ; and they cannot be affected- with 
any other terms, or tones, as they are with these. 
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It would be curious to Inquire into the grounds of 
this very extraordinary preference ; to inquire, how it 
is, that things in discourse, which could not be endur- 
ed any where else, should be interesting and delightful 
at Church. The explanation, no doubt, is partly to be 
found in the idea, so generally prevailing, that religion 
is sbmething peculiar and supernatural, in the mind ; 
some strange guest, or heaven-descended visitant^ in the 
soul. What is conceived to be of this character, must, 
of course, be supposed to require an unusual tone and 
manner to express it. A want of intelligence and re- 
flection, therefor^, is a part of the explanation. But, 
I think, that sometl)ing, also, is to be referred to a want 
of feeling. There is not the same natural heartiness, 
and sense of reality, in religion, that there is in other 
things. Any attentive observer must have remarked, 
that a man of real sense and feeling, who may have 
chanced, from the fashion of the thing, to fall into the 
measured and monotonous manner of delivery, but can- 
not be bound in those fetters of formality — ^that i^uch a 
man, I say, as he rises to power and fervor in his preach- 
ing, always shakes off the acquired habit, and breaks 
up the artificial tone. 

The cant language and tones, therefore, — ^the words 
and accents of preternatural and artificial solemnity, — 
are not to be considered as the slight matters they 
would be, if they were mere defects in taste'; although, 
even then, they would do much injury to the more in- 
telligent and cultivated portion of the community. But 
they do, in fact, indicate serious defects in the religious 
judgments and feelings of men. Would any one en- 
dure to have his life or his property defended, in those 
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tones which are ofteii used ia religious discourse? 
Would he not say, that bis advocate did not understand 
his business, or was not in earnest? And why, then^ 
does he approve these things in religious exhortation, 
unless it is, either because he does not rationally ap- 
prehend the subject, or does not feel it ? 

Besides, if is a dishonor to religion, to treat it in this 
way. The bare feeling of piety in a man, ought to be 
a right feeling enough to guide him better, ^nd to 
guide the humblest bearer to a better judgment of what 
is proper. What ! shall the most glorious and he^art- 
Stirring theme in the world—* the theme that is to rise 
and sweH in immortal songs— shall it be muraibled in a 
strange jargon, or sounded out in hollow, sepulchral 
tones of affected woe, or rapture ? Shall it fall from 
the lips, that ought to be touched, like those of the rapt 
Isaiah, with a live coal from the altar ,^—<shall it fall from 
the lips of the sacred preacher, in indolent groans, or 
fanustic and ridiculous sing-song? 

For myself, I confess that I would give the pulpit 
more liberty in the natural expression of the emotions^ 
than is commonly allowed to it. I would not fastidi-^ 
ously restrict the free action of the mind and heart. I 
would not tie every man to one method, even if it were 
the best method, — provided, indeed, there be any such 
thing. Let every man come forth, and unfold to us 
bis mind as it is. Nature, in any form, is better than 
any thing arti6cial can be. Let us not demand, as a 
matter of public task, that its varied forms and swell* 
log lineaments shall be pressed down to any precise 
pattern. Rude energy, refined delicacy, lofty imag<- 
tnation, meldng pathos — ^whatever is the tone and char- 
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adter of the pious mind, that let us have as it is. Let 
a man fill bis soul with the gbrious thoughts, the bless- 
ed visions of piety and goodness ; and then let him 
speak from this fulness of his heart, as he would speak 
for bk friend, for his fame, for his country, for his home. 
This would be reality and power ! May we see and 
bear more of it in our Churches ; more of the glowing 
expression, of the kindling eye, of the bursting heart; 
more of tfae native tones of piety, richer than music ; 
more of the seraphic loveliness of religion, pure, un- 
diflfiguf ed, and undefiled, before Crod and the Father ! 
I must/ dwell a moment longer on this topic; and I 
hope I may be allowed to do so with particular refer- 
ence to Clergymen, and to those who are entering 
into this sacred profession. With the rational views— 
I do not mean the doctrinal, but the general views—* 
which we, as Unitarians, entertain of religion, we can* 
not fall into the siki of cant. We cannot adopt the semi* 
tone, that is, the tone of plaintiveness. It is this — for the 
matter is not altogether conventional — ^it is this that nature 
ally moves many a hearer, though he scarcely knows why. 
It is a holy voice ; it is an affecting tone ; it comes with 
an unction, to his feelings. We cannot use this tone, 
and otheEvsimilar traits of delivery ; and, therefore, we 
shall be prononnced devoid of feeling, by the mass of 
people, unless we rise to evident and manifest power. 
It is not enough, it never ought to be enough, to be 
barely correct in the pulpit. Now, there is feeling in 
our hearts ; there is power in our affections : there is 
an interest in religion, actually felt among us, which 
would move others, if we only knew how to manifest 
it. I do not know a man so ordin'ary in our pulpits, 
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but in a private conversation, with an inquiring, troubled, 
tmxious, or afflicted person, be would be interesting. 
Let us carry this freedom of feeling into the pulpit. 
Let us be at home in the pulpit ; striving, with unwea- 
ried preparation and constant prayer, to obtain this free- 
dom. Let us, in ' simplicity and godly sincerity,' speak 
forth * that which is most within us,' and we cannot fail 
to interest, and to edify our hearers. There is a tre- 
mendous loss, to the pulpit, of the talent that is actu* 
ally in it. How this is to be prevented, seems to 
me, one of the most important inquiries that can be 
presented to our theological students, and their in- 
structers. 

. There are other means and institutions of religion, 
connected with public worship, besides preaching ; but 
the length to which I have already gone on this bead, 
admonishes me not to enlarge upon them. And the 
whole subject of rtVua/ religion^ indeed, demands a full- 
er discussion than my present limits will allow me to 
sketch, even in a general outline. I suppose, however, 
that the most fastidious on the subject of religious in- 
stitutions, will allow that religion, in this respect, is to 
be treated like other things. Lei it, then, in this re- 
spect, take the fate of education, learning, ^ciety or 
domestic welfare ; we ask no better for it. Let men 
do for religion, as a matter of form and institution, 
what they are wont to do for theas objects ; and it 
shall suffice. And certainly, not till they have done 
with forms, in entering upon the marriage state, 
with compacts in society, with establishments for the 
suppcHt of learning, and with teachings in education, 
can they consistently object to the like things in re- 
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ligion. Not till they decide against the bestowment 
of time and expense oii other objects, connected with 
human welfare, can they reasonably decide against 
all similar appropriations for the piomotion of piety 
and virtue. Religioa is as truly a s )cial concern as 
any other. It is as truly a social, as it is an indi- 
vidual concern ; and in neither character can it flour- 
ish without care and culture. It is, like every thing 
in this world, dependant on means. It is as depen- 
dant on means, as knowledge. And he who, while 
professing to value it, should be constantly pleading 
that it is a private affair, and must spring from an 
inward impulse alone, would act as unwisely, I think, 
as he who should say, concerning knowledge, * True, 
it is an excellent thing; but it is a thing that every 
man must have to himself, and within himself; let 
us destroy the school-houses, and scatter these class 
books, that are filling the youthful mind with foreign 
notions and prejudices; let these times and seasons 
of teaching and learning be abolished ; and let all 
rest in pure, simplicity and perfect freedom.' It 
would, indeed, be the simplicity of universal tgno^ 
'ranee, and the freedom of universal licentiousness. 
And a like result would follow, if a like course were 
pursued in religion. P, 
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'to die is gain.' 

Ah, — ^is it thus, ble«t mortal ? — I would ask 

How thou hast weighed, and by what process brought 

The Apostle's answer to thy sum of life. 

Where are thy balances, and whose firm hand 

Did poise therein thy talents and their use 

To shew such grand result ? — ^Time's capital 

Needs well be husbanded, to leave the amount 

Of gain behind, when at a moment's call 

The spirit fleets, and the dissolving flesh 

Yields to the earth-worm's fang, 

— Say, hath thy Up 
Too often satiate, loathed the mingled cup. 
Unthinking filled at Pleasure's turbid stream ? — 
Or hath thine ear the promises of Hope 
Drank on in giddy sickness, till the touch 
Of grave philosophy their emptiness 
Detected, and to their own element 
Of air reduced ?--Or doth thy cheated heart. 
Sowing its warm affections on the wind. 
And reaping but the whirlwind, loathing turn 
From every harvest which these changeful skies 
Can ripen or destroy ?— Then hast thou proved 
The losf tfflife, but not the gain o/death,^ 
But hast thou by thy ceaseless prayers obtained 
Such token of acceptance with thy Grod, 
So filled each post of duty, so sustained 
All needful discipline, so deeply mourned 
Each burden of iniquity, that Death 
Comes as a favored messenger to lead. 
To its bright heritage the willing soul ? 

S earcher of hearts, thou knowest ! Thou alone 
The hidden thought dost read, — the daily act 
Note uuforgetfuL— Take away the dross 
Of Mrthly principle, the gathered film 
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Of self-deluding hope, — the love and hate 

That have their root in dust, until the soul. 

Regarding life and death with equal eye, 

Ahborhs its will in Thine. H. 



CHRIST * LIFTED UP,' AND DKAVTINO * ALL MEN^ 
UNTO HIM. 

And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men wito me. John xii, 38. 

In this passage, our Saviour speaks of his death as 
the means of his success and his glory. To be lifted 
up, undoubtedly means to be lifted up on the cross, to 
die by crucifixion. And the influence of his death, 
the Saviour says, shall be in drawing all men to him. It 
is one of those passages that clearly set forth the purpose 
of the death of Christ. It was to draw all men unto him. 
It was to operate, not upon God, but upon men. It 
was not to make the Supreme Father merciful, but to 
niake man a worthy object of his mercy. It was to 
make men disciples and followers of Jesus Christ. *I, 
if I be lifted up, shall draw all men unto me.' My 
death shall have a convincing, persuasive eflScacy upon 
the minds and hearts of men. It shall satisfy their 
understandings of the validity of my claims ; it shall 
awaken their conscience to the evil of sin, when they 
reflect how much I suffered to remove it ; it shall stir 
and melt their hearts, when they reflect that it was 
from love of them, that I poured out my blood like 
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water. I shall thus draw all men unto me by the 
cords of reason, conscience, and love. 

*A11 men.' What are we to understand by this 
phrase? ' I shall draw all men unto me.' This verse 
has been thought, ty some, to prove the doctrine of 
the final salvation of all men, as a necessary and 
inevitable event. And why does it not prove the 
doctripe ? I answer, because, from reason and from 
other declarations of the Saviour, we have cau^e 
to believe, that a condition is implied^ though 
not expressed. For our Saviour elsewhere declares, 
* If ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die in your 
sins;' and again he says, that none shall enter the 
kingdom .of heaven, but such as do the will of his 
Father, who is in heaven. From these passages, we 
have reason to regard the declaration, ^ I shall draw aQ 
men unto me,' as conditional. The meaning evidently is, 
that his death will have a great tendency to draw those, 
who duly reflect upon it ; who open their minds and 
hearts to its influence ; and who are led by it to em- 
brace and practise his religion. We have no ground for 
the belief, that it will irresistibly draw those, who do not 
choose to follow ; or that it will carry a man to heaven, 
in any other way, than by presenting to his mind argu- 
ments, persuasions, and motives, to induce him to re- 
ceive the doctrines, obey the commands, and imbibe 
the spirit of our Saviour. 
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THE TEMPTATIONS INCIDENT TO AFFLICTION. 

It is a common thing, to consider the careless hours 
of prosperity as the peculiar season of temptation ; a 
season when the soul becomes thoughtless of impor- 
tant and serious duties, when the affections are in dan- 
ger of being absorbed by trifles, when self-examination 
is likely to be neglected, and the strains of pleasure 
become so sweet and powerful as to drown the mur- 
murs of conscience. But while human life is what it 
was meant to be, a scene of prohaiion^ there is no 
temporary exemption for us from the assaults of temp- 
tation ; each crisis of our afllairs brings with it, under 
some new modification, the trial of our virtue ; and 
along the whole journey of life, snares are spread for 
us by the road-side, whether hidden among the roses 
of pleasure, or the rank an.d melancholy weeds of af- 
fliction. Many perhaps hardly realize that in the hour 
of adversity the soul is as likely to neglect watchfulness 
as in the time of gayer abstractions. 

The first temptation, in seasons of sudden calamity, 
is, to utter loose assevertions of our trust in God, while 
we are indulging ourselves in emotions inconsistent 
with that trust We shrink from a charge of disputing 
God's will as from an accusation of shocking impietj. 
But what avails this, unless our confidence in him is 
as it should be — unless it is a strong, practical, operating 
principle within us ? If it be not of this character, one 
great duty, in the midst of whatever presses upon our 
mind, is, to make it so. If we neglect this duty, wa 
have slighted our first lesson, thrown away the first 9d- 
19 
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vantage offered by affliction, and yielded to its first 
temptation. 

The next temptation in adversity, is, to exaggerate 
whatever advantage w^ may have suddenly lost. 
Perhaps we did not sufficiently prize the blessing while 
in our possession ; and now a sudden, late, and vain 
consciousness of this neglect naturally leads us into an 
over estimate of its value. This tends uselessly to ag- 
gravate and prolong our unhappiness ; and, like all 
error of judgment or feeling, is to be deprecated. 

Akin 10 this dangerof over estimating departed happi- 
ness, is that of undervaluing blessings left us. To say 
that this is sinful, is not using a term too harsh. It is pos- 
sible to turn our thoughts upon whatever good and 
bright surrounds us. The power of controlling 
thought is attainable, in a high degree, by resolute and 
persevering effort. When our afflicted spirits descend 
from heaven to earth, bringing from their high com- 
munion, it is to be hoped, peace and comfort, they 
should next turn to a search after consolation among 
surrounding objects ; for in these too it may be found. 
God never yet left any human being utterly desolate, 
without any object of affection • and duty but himself. 
If we have lost power and splendor, domestic happi* 
ness may be left us. Even though domestic happi- 
ness, the dearest of all blessings, next to a conscious- 
ness of God's approbation, be ruthlessly shattered, if 
we turn instantly and in a right spirit to the task, we 
may collect the scattered fragments, and rebuild the 
fair temple in something of its former beauty. A 
pillar may be wanting ; we must not look where it 
stood. This grat'^ful and soothing recollection of still 
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.remaining blessings is fostered by contemplation ; yet 
we are tempted in adversity to turn from it ; an in- 
consistency in our nature which reason and piety 
should over-rule. 

Again^ there is in the indulgence of melancholy as- 
sociations, a luxury to which an undisciplmed mind is 
apt to yield. It is wrong on every account. Good 
cannot come of it; evil may. There is much of 
such association which will force itself upon a heart 
not utterly unfeeling ; the scRind of plaintive music, or 
of an air formerly played, or loved by the dead or the 
absent ; the sight of a vacant seat at the domestic 
board, or in the house of Grod ; a thousand litde oc- 
currences will at first daily touch some secret chord, 
and bring a gush oi uncontrollable sorrow to the eyeai 
But time will deaden these impressions ; tears will 
become silent and brief in their flow ; the same oe^ 
•currences will at last excite only a pensive sigh, and 
the associations will wear out, to be revived through 
after-life, only in moments of peculiar susceptibility. 
•This is as it should be : it is a course of things which 
should be accelera^ted by our own efforts as much as 
possible. But there are too many who cling to the 
yery associations they should endeavour to subdue, the 
very weaknesses they should and might conquer. 
They not only expose themselves to the charge of af- 
fectation, but they prolong the unhappiness of them- 
iSelves and those around them ; they injure the tone 
of their minds, and are in danger of bringing on a 
sickly sensibility, inconsistent with the energetic and 
useful exercise of the mental faculties. They run the 
ijsk of jfaUJug ijdtp th^ ha,bU of painful reverie— of ail 
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habits one most likely to be formed in a season of af- 
fliction, and most to be avoided, if only because it oc- 
popies the time which should be given to wholesome 
reflections and active duties. 

In times of sorrow are we not tempted also to be- 
come selfish ? We imagine, perhaps, that the heart 
must then become tender and generous ; but let us not 
shrink from a close self-examination. Does not much 
of our grief spring from our own personal privation? 
If we have lost wealth, it certainly does ; we lament 
the comforts or the influence which wealth gave to us 
and ours. If we mourn the death of a dear and pious 
^friend, are we not grieving over what is indeed our priva- 
tion, but what is still his emancipation, his joy, his positive 
gain ? If we sufl!er from his unavoidable absence, do 
not many of our tears flow because we miss the pleas- 
ure his society afforded us i If our hearts ache at his 
misconduct, is it for him alone that they ache ? Do not 
wounded pride, disappointed hopes, affection and es- 
teem deprived of their support and withering sadly 
away, blend with many nobler causes of our anguish ? 
and though too natural to be in themselves criminal, 
may they not run to such excess as to absorb all 
other feelings, and make our just sorrow a fruitless and 
selfish one ? Let us then be on the watch for the first 
symptoms of this growing selfishness of grief. What- 
ever may be tlie peculiar nature of our trial, the com- 
mon duties of life still utter their daily calls. How do 
we answer them ? 

Further, there is in some kinds of affliction, an ex- 
posure for a certain class of minds to misanthropy. 
Such is disappointment as to the character of those 
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who have been the objects of esteem and love. Of 
all earthly afflictions this is probably the keenest, next 
to liie torments of a guilty conscience. And the nobler 
has been the basis of our regard, the higher and purer ' 
has been our attachment, so much the more trying will 
be the moment when we discover it must all be tramp- 
led under foot To find the character of seeming 
excellence, the beautiful object on which we had riv- 
eted our attention with growing delight, fancjring that 
it developed new brightness as we gained, suddenly 
melting away before our tear-dimmed eyes, only leaving i^ 
dark heap of imperfections, perhaps sins, for the world 
to scorn and for us to weep over, may indeed sicken 
the heart, and make us for the moment distrurstall hu- 
man excellence. But misanthropy never yet struck 
root in a welKregulated and pious mind. It is at op^ 
variance with some of the best feelings implanted in 
our nature ; and God who gave them to us did not 
mean that any trial he mi^t afterwards send should 
blight those feelings. 

There is moreover in sorrow a temptation to become 
weary of life. The effect is however different on different 
characters. There is a weariness of lifethat iiprings from 
an unresigned, murmuring spirit ; from a wilful prone- 
ness to look at the dark «ide of things ; from ignorance 
or carelessness of ibos^ responsibilities which the 
giftof life brought with it ; from a strange forgetfulness of 
the solemn nature of death and the judgment that follows 
death ; from an impatience of the trials and troubles of 
earth, rather than from a longing for the purity and 
peace of heaven. Such a weariness the thoughdessi 
even the wicked, may feel ; those whose hearts we 
12* n T 
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should imagine would throb fast with fear at the very 
name of death ; — and such may talk, in the fever of 
disappointment and despair, of the jgrave as their only 
place of refuge. How much to be pitied is one in a 
condition like this ! There is, too, a weariness of life 
that will sometimes steal over the mind of the pure- 
hearted, humble, grateful Christian. It will be while 
be struggles with temptation, while he looks upon vice, 
while he recollects that there is a j)lace where neither 
can follow him — ' a land of pure delight.' But it will be 
only the emotion of a coiitemplative hour, as he gazes 
on the cairn face of the dead, on the departing glory of 
summer, or the quiet beauty of the evening star and the 
blue sky, and feels his spirit fluttering within him to reach 
those realms which fancy has filled with the faces of 
the revered dead, with bright angels, and the visible 
majesty of God. It will be but an aspiration after 
knowledge of high and holy mysteries, escape from the 
sight of sin and the assaults of temptation, after the 
certainty of being ' made perfect,' and after commu- 
nion with God. This may be without evil, it may leave 
behind a salutary and purifying mfluence which should 
be cherished ; a check on the excessive love of life, 
a stimulous to excellence. Such a weariness of life is 
hardly to be reprobated by the most tender conscience ; 
it is only to be watched over,* lest it degenerate into that 
disgust which unfits us alike for life or death. 

Nevertheless, in spite of every efibrt to see things 
in their proper and brightest light, in the midst of noble 
struggles and unremitting exertions not only to bear 
with patience, but to conquer evil, a frail constitution 
may give way, and the body may faU a victim to the 
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warfare of the mind. In that case, sickness may come 
to separate us from all but the dearest ; — ^but it will 
not come alone. Temptation will sit down even by 
our very bedsides ; aud the aching head, the enfeebled 
hand, the bewildered mind, must struggle with it till 
the last gasp. The sick have their duties to perform ; 
none are so apt to forget them. Indulged, watched 
over, never rebuked, never neglected, worn with pain 
or with that indescribable languid suffering brought on by 
debility, who is in such danger of becoming selGsh, t- 
ritable, impatient of life, yet careless of the state of 
mind proper for death, as the sick man? Perhaps in- 
voluntarily trusting that his sujfferings will excuse all 
things, that because affection pardons his frailties, they 
are very, pardonable, is he not apt to indulge unneces- 
sary complaints? Is he not apt to use peevish ex- 
pressions to beings whom the next moment he perhaps 
follows across the dim room with eyes swimming in 
tears, as he thinks of their kindness? Does he not 
forget in the consideration of his own comforts the 
comfort of those around him ? Does he make due al- 
lowance for the wearing nature of the attendance he 
requires, and recollect that sickness must bring with 
it fatjgue, anxiety, expense, and innumerable inconve- 
niences to those who love him ? For their sakes does 
he submit patiently to remedies, however disagreeable, 
or doubtful ? Does he remember that in proportion 
as his trials are great, so, great are his opportunities of 
exercising much virtue in a short space of time ? that 
the humblest has it in his power to leave behind him 
the richest of legacies, the example of an amiable, 
pious, confiding, suffering Christian? Till the very 
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foists of death are shutting out earth from his e3rss, it 
is his duty to strive to leave such a blessing behind him« 
So shall his discipline proGt him, if God spare his life; 
or if it be his time to depart, so shall his solemn ac- 
count be brief, his last moment of consciousness full 
of peace, his memory, in the hearts of those who love 
him, precious, hallowed, and full of consolation. The 
tears they shed in the still chamber of death mil have * 
no bitterness; they will think that Va man who has 
lived well has lived long enough, however early he may 
•die.' 



THE NEW BIRTH. 

John iii, 3. Jesus answered, and said unto bim. Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, except a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God. 

It was customary, not only among the Jews, hv& in 
other nations, to speak of aa introduction to the knowl- 
edge of religious things, as a new birth. Especially, 
when a proselyte passed from heathenism to a profes- 
sion of his belief in the divine ori^ and authority of 
the Mosaic law, he was said to be born again. A sim- 
ilar mode of speech is common with us ; and is so 
natural, that our Lord's use of it, in his ccmversation 
with Nicodemus, ought neither to excite surprise, 
nor to create difficulty in understanding him. No one 
is deceived or perplexed, when a missionary is called 
the spiritual father of his converts, nor when a mem- 
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ber of a Christian society, who has changed his habits 
of life, is pronounced a new man ; and if our Lord had 
said, ' You must become a different being, before you 
can be one of my disciples,' he would have adopted a 
phrase of the same import ; he would have employed 
an equally Bgurative expression, or indeed the same 
figure in other words ; and this verse would probably 
never have been connected with those conu-oversies, of 
which it has been made the occasion. Nicodemos' 
doubt concerning our Lord's meaning, arose from the 
difficulty which he felt in understanding him in any 
other than the usual or moral sense of his words ; 
which yet, it seemed to him, could not possibly be just 
in this instance. For, so interpreted, they taught that* 
a Jew must discard his peculiar feelings and habits, 
that his mind must reject the discipline which God had 
appointed, before he could be received as a follower 
of the Messiah. This was incredible. Nicodemus, if 
he could, would have distrusted the accuracy of his 
hearing; but the words had been spoken with too much 
distinctness and solemnity ; and he could only suppose 
that Jesus had used them in the literal sense, since this 
seemed to him less improbable than that they were 
meant to convey so strange a doctrine, as that which 
it was our Lord's purpose to express. For, in the ap- 
prehension of Nicodemus, the more thoroughly a man 
was a Jew, the more deeply he was imbued with the 
national pec ilia rities, the better prepared was he to es- 
pouse the cause of the Messiah. If we consider the 
circumstances under which this interview took place, 
and the state of mind, with which, I may say, we know 
that Nicodemus addressed himself to Jesus^ diffi- 
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culty will vanish from the interpretation of this passage, 
and it may occur to us that the best commentary upon 
it, will be found in the first eight verses of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

Our Lord assured Nicodemus, that he employed 
the phrase, ' to be born again,' in the sense in 
which it was commonly used, in connexion with 
moral subjects. So far am. I, said he, though 
- the Messiah, from intending to establish my kingdom 
on the prejudices and habits of the Jewish character, 
that I shall impose, both the sign of allegiance to a new 
religion, ahd a change in the dispositions of ttie mind. 
* A man must be born of water and of the spirit.' Un- 
derstand me. Strange as it may seem to you, this is a 
a spiritual birth of which I speak, in correspondence 
with the character of the means >used for its pro- 
duction. Be not surprised at my declaration. I have 
not come to establish an earthly reign ; my followers 
will not be gathered with show and noise, nor my tri- 
umphs be swollen by them whom outward force has 
vanquished. The change which must precede an en- 
trance among my subjects is internal, neither produced 
by outward instruments, nor accompanied by tumult ; 
so essentially spiritual is it, that its causes and its na- 
ture will be imperceptible by human senses. ' Th6 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth. So is every one that is bom of the 
spirit,' The Jewish Rabbi could not, at once, recover 
from his amazement; and, as if thinking aloud, he ex- 
claims, ' How can these things be i' Is it possible, that 
the Messiah's kingdom, will be so different from the 
ideas of it, which I have been taught from my child* 
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hiQiod) and which are cherished by the whole people ? 
Jesus appeals, at once, to his own scriptures. Are 
you a teacher in your nation, and yet so grossly mis- 
conceive the prophecies, which have been delivered 
concerning the Christ, as to expect one who should 
build his power on the narrow feelings and physi- 
cal force of ydhr countrymen ? You stumble in cross* 
ii^ the threshold of my religion ; how then can you 
hope ,to penetrate its inner glories ? * If I have told you 
eigrthly things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe 
if I Jell you of heavenly things ?' 

While such is the natural and satisfactory explana- 
tion of our Lord's discourse with Nicodemus, we should 
involve ourselves in a sad, if not a fatal error, by con- 
fining the instruction to its immediate hearer. Its spi- 
rity^and even its language, reach to us. Here, as in 
Jodea, now, as eighteen centuries ago, it may be said, 
that ' Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.' Christianity does not reveal its 
character to the earthly minded. The prejudices and 
habits, of education do not make one it$ disciple, and 
until a change is wrought in its mere professor ^ he must 
remain in ignorance of the nature and power of the 
igospel. So great is this change, that it may be styled 
a pew birth, the entrance upon a new life. The 
prQpriety of this description will appear from the re- 
marks which I shall now offer. 

1 . , At the commencement of our natural life^ we are 
brought into tlie possession and use of certain powers. 
W(^ find ourselves intrusted with faculties, from the ex- 
eipcise of .which we derive, pleasure and benefit. These 
fat^yltips are apprehended with various .degrees of di^ 
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tmctness, aod are employed with greater or less ener^, 
according to the will of their proprietor. It is their 
action, however, which gives to any one the sense of 
his own existence. Destroy them, and you annihilate 
the being in whom they dwelt. Put them to rest, and 
you reduce him to a state of insensibility. Call them 
into vigorous Exercise, and you render more intense 
his consciousne::is of life. Some of these faculties lie 
dormant for years, and are seldom fully developed. 
Among the most degraded of the savage tribes, the el- 
ements of an intellectual being are scarcely percepti- 
ble ; there man is little more than a creature of sense. 
Yet human nature is the same in the cannibal as in the 
European scholar. The difference between them 
arises from difference in attention to their own powers. 
At the commencement of the spiritual life, the soul 
is awakened to a perception of its spiritual capacities. It 
finds itself the possessor of moral powers, to the exist- 
ence of which it had either been insensible, or the 
character of which it had so mistaken, that the discov^ 
ery of their true nature is equivalent to their immedi- 
ate bestowal. A man perceives a use of his under- 
standing, which almost presents it to his notice as a new 
faculty. He detects, among the principles of his con- 
stitution,, religious affections, that had been so conceal- 
ed, or so inactive, that he was a stranger to their exist- 
ence in his soul. He finds, in his will, a capacity of 
submission to the will of his Creator, with which he 
has not before been acquainted. He can love truth 
and goodness, for their own sake. He can separate 
himself from the things of earth, and place himself m 
the midst of spiritual images, which possess a re- 
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ality, as strong as those wbich belong to the objects of 
the senses. He exercises a fakh, wbich once 
seemed to him, if indeed he thought upon it, as a de- 
lusion, an impossibility. He possesses a wisdom, a 
skill, an energy, that he knew not were his. He is, in 
fine, amazed at the new revelation of his own nature. 
I am sensible that I have not used language with phi- 
losophical accuracy. It is not important, nor even 
possible, in this connexion, to observe exactness of 
speech. I simply wish to present before your minds 
the truth, that the man who becomes thoroughly reli- 
gious, a sincere and perfect Christian, after having led 
an immoral life, or after having mamtained a merely 
verbal Christianity, is brought to a knowledge of capa- 
cities and powers within himself, to which he was be- 
fore as much a stranger, as if they did not belong to 
him. His consciousness of a spiritual and immortal 
nature, introduces him to a more vivid sense of 
existence, than is felt by the infant, when born into this 
worlds A modern poet, in speaking of the feelings 
produced by a residence among scenes of natural 
beauty and classic association, declares that his ^ soul 
was drenched with a new life.' We understand this 
expression, and^ except, perhaps, on the ground of 
good taste, we should acknowledge its propriety. Why, 
then, should it seem to us either extravagant or singu- 
lar, that such an awakening to a new consciousness, as 
I have described, should be called a new birth ? 

2. Again, the cliange which ensues on the passage 

of a soul from wickedness, or spiritual indifference, to 

a just reception of the truth of Christianity, may be 

considered the entrance upon a new life ; because it 
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presents to the individual many new relations, in which 
he lives; some of them new only inasmuch as they 
are now for the first time perceived by him, but others 
created by the change which takes place in his char- 
acter. When an infant is born, to be a partaker of 
the animal life, it enters upon various important rela- 
tions — ^to its parents and its other friends, to the outward 
world, and to the interests of time. These gradually 
unfold themselves to his knowledge, and he feels him- 
self to be surrounded by obligations, embraced by sym- 
pathies, involved in dependence, so that he can se- 
cure his own good only by regarding the circumstan- 
ces which encompass him. He soon learns that he 
must live with, for, and upon others, and that a great 
part of the business and science of life consists in as- 
certaining and obeying the claims of these manifold re- 
lations. Suppose that, for years, he should be occu- 
pied in this way, seldom, if ever, lifting his thoughts 
above the horizon of this world ; and that then he should 
be led to contemplate himself as a- creature and sub- 
ject of God, absolutely, and at every moment depend- 
ent upon him, and accountable to him ; yet more, — ^as 
a child of God, in whom he may behold his best friend, 
his heavenly Father ; let him perceive the relation 
which Jesus Christ establishes between himself and his 
faithful disciples, the intimacy, sympathy, union, by 
vhich they are bound to him ; let him regard himself 
as the heir of an endless life of improvement and glo- 
ry ; let the interests of eternity come under his survey as 
his interests ; let him understand his relations to the uni- 
verse, from its Author to the meanest thing which he may 
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use as an iastrument of his own perfection ; let him 
open his mind, his heart, his soul, to religious truths ; — 
and will he not have experienced a far more sensible 
change, than the infant,* when it first opens its eyes 
upon this life ? Not only does all within him, but all 
around him seem "new. Without doing the least vio- 
lence to language, he may be said to be bom again. 

3. Yet once more, this expression may be adopted 
with propriety, because such a revolution is effected in 
the principles, tastes, feelings, habits in one word, in the 
character of the man, that he may be styled a new 
creature, and thence the process through which he 
has passed, be termed a new birth. The justice of 
this remark vnU be apparent from a sketch of the char- 
acter which the subject of this regeneration acquires. 
What are its elements ? What are his principles, and hab- 
its ? Rectitude ; he is a righteous man ; one who holds 
fast his integrity, under all circumstances of trial or 
temptation ; who always acts conscientiously, and would 
sooner lose his life than wilfully offend the representa- 
tive of God's authority within him ; who always' does 
what he believes to be right, at any risk and any cost. 
Disinterestedness; he is a man of charity, sincere, 
consistent, expansive, active charity ; who prefers the 
comfort of others to his own ease ; who embraces all 
men within the circle of his love } who is superior to 
the factitious distinctions of society ; who has sacrificed 
his selfishness on the altar of Christian benevolence. 
Purity ; he is one who keeps himself unspotted by the 
evil that is in the world, and though his business or his 
charity may force him into contact with pollution, yet 
receives no stain upon his soul ; who denies his appe- 
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tites, and watches over himself with a &ar&I) yel Bot 
an unquiet jealousy. Devotirai ; he is a pious man, 
who loves God supremely, and enjoys frequent com- 
munion with him, always regarding his presence, tear- 
ing his displeasure, seeking his favor, obeying his com- 
mands, submitting, with filial confidence, to his will ; 
one who has not less religion in the closet than he 
diows to the world, and not less religion in the world, be- 
cause he cultivates it in the closet. Humility ; he is 
a modest man, who sees his errors, and thinks not of 
himself more highly than he ought to think ; one who 
has laid his pride and ambition at the feet of his Mas* 
ter, and taken up, in their steady the cross of a meek 
and lowly spirit. Dil^ence; he is an industrious man, 
who estimates time too justly to waste a moment, and 
desires perfection too earnestly to pursue it with a slug- 
gard's pace. But I must pause in the enumeration of 
his virtues, for I might go on in the recital, till 
every excellence tliat adds strength or beauty to 
character, were portrayed, Enough has been said, to 
show the true Christian ; a man of faith, of prayer, of 
self denial, of love, of active and increasing goodness. 
Contrast this character with that of many who bear the 
nsime of Christian, — ^with many ? with most, I iear ; 
and you must acknowledge the difference to be suffi- 
cient to justify us in speaking of the change^ by which 
one is brought from a sinful, worldly, and careless 
life into a resemblance to Jesus Christ, as an entrance 
upon a new life. 

The three circumstances to which we have attend^ 
ed, — the consciousness of possessing dormant capacities) 
the awakening to a sense of new relations^ and th^ ao^ 
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quisition of a new characteri afford ample ground of 
authority for adopting the language of our Saviour, at 
the present day, and in Christian lands ; ' Except a 
man be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.' When used in this manner, it should be under- 
stood as a general remark, subject, like all similar pro- 
positions, to exceptions. There are some, who are 
Christians, indeed and in truth, from their earliest years, 
of whom it may^be said, even as it was written of Je- 
sus, that, as they increase in stature, they grow in fa- 
vor with God and man. But such examples are rare. 
They sometimes occur, as if to encourage parents in 
the faithful education of their children from the cra- 
dle ; but they are so infrequent, as always, I believe, 
to attract particular notice. The great majority of 
nominal believers must be bom again^ born of the 
spirit, introduced among die family of God's dear chil- 
dren, the household of saints, the partakers of eternal 
life, by the acquisition of a new character. 

If any one should ask how this may be effected, I 
answer, by a faithful use of the gospel. This was the 
agent that Christ employed, when he was on earth; 
this was the spirit which converted Jews into Chris- 
tians, and heathens into worshippers and servants of 
God ; the gospel, in all its doctrines, commandments, 
and influences. At the time of its promulgation, an 
acknowledgement of its divinity was generally attend- 
ed by obedience to its laws. Yet, even then, its found- 
er said, ' Except a man be bom of water and of the 
spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.' TFe 
are induced, by education, to confess Jesus, as Lord, 
and to receive bis religion, as divine ; and we may do 
20* 
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this without experiencing its power upon our souls. If 
we would be born again, we must endeavor to realize 
its efficacy, by subjecting our minds to its enlightening, 
and our hearts to its purifying action ; and must exert 
ourselves to acquire a spiritual and intimate acquaint^ 
ance with it. It is by bringing Chrislianity to press 
immediately upon our souls, by giving them up to its 
influence, that we must be regenerated. * Blessed are 
they who hunger and thirst after righteousness ; for 
they shall be filled.' If we desire, and seek, and 
strive after a new life, it will be infused into us ; and 
our religion will become, to us, * the wisdom of God, 
and the power of God, unto salvation.' In pursuing 
this object, we shall be assisted by Him who hears and 
answers prayer. He will afford us facilities in his 
providence ; the trials which he imposes are often de- 
signed to lead us to the treasures of his truth and mer- 
cy, in Jesus Christ. The sufferings, the losses, the be- 
reavements of time, by forcing us to a better acquaint- 
f nee with the gospel, disclose to us its riches, and 
make us eventually possessors of far more valuable 
blessings, than those which God has removed from us. 
I cannot leave this subject, without adverting to one 
other topic. The course of remark which we have 
followed, must have suggested the truth that the eter- 
nal life, of which Christ is the author, begins on earth. 
This I conceive to be a great doctrine, and one which 
deserves more attention than it receives. It is the key 
to many passages of the New Testament. It opens 
many solemn and delightful trains of thought. It pre- 
sents to our view the intimate connexion of the two 
spates of our existence, — ^that which we call the present, 
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and that which we designate as the future ; showing us 
that, with tlie Christian, they are linked, I may say, by 
an identity of character, rather than by a chain of con- 
sequences. It divests death of its usual associations of 
gloom and terror, of novelty and desolation. It pro- 
duces that present sense of immortality, which raises 
us above the vicissitudes and influences of our earthly 
condition. To him who properly uses this doctrine, it is 
fruitful in comfort and instruction ; yielding him here 
peace and happiness, and preparing him for celestial 
glory. G. 



* SPECIAL INTERPOSITION OF GOD.' 

While just ideas of the divine agency work out 
nothing but good, a disbelief of it on the one ^hand, 
and erroneous views of it on the other, tend to evil. 
Looking back upon the history of the world, we find 
that men have suffered not less from superstition than 
firom infidelity. The goings forth of Almighty power 
are so plain, that barbarity itself has paused, contem- 
plated, and adored. Men have felt, from the prompt- 
ings of their own bosoms, and from the general course 
of events, that the Ruler of the universe is the friend 
of virtue, and the enemy of sin. But they have gone 
too far. They have been ready to attribute every un- 
common appearance in nature and providence, to his 
special interposition. Even the churches of Christ 
have not escaped the bad influence of this error. To 
what else are we to trace the origin of that superstition 
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and faoaticism that now deform and debase the religious 
character of so many christian communities ? 

Go to that rustic assemblage of a ' camp meeting/ 
which you hear, in a distant wood, breaking the sacred 
silence of night with outcries, under the name of 
christian worship, and ask them, Why this noise and 
commotion ? You are answered, The Lord is among 
us ; his special agency is operating on our minds. 
The philosopher beholds with scorn ; the enlightened 
christian looks on with shame and tears ; for he sees 
nothing but the working of human passion, or animal 
excitement, or, perhaps, worse, the machinery of fraud 
and imposture. 

Ascend higher in the ranks of society, enter a vil- 
lage, during the season of a calvinistic revival, and 
mark the death-like gloom spread over all. Every 
countenance has assumed a funereal sadness. The 
common business of the world is suspended. The 
noise of labor has ceased, and all is at a stand. And 
why is this ? Step into one of the thousand confer- 
ence, inquiry, or prayer meetings, and you shall hear. 
The doctrine, which hus produced this unnatural state of 
things, is, that in the language of a sect. The Lord is 
passing through tliis place. The cloud of his mercy is 
now overshadowing you. His spirit is striving in your 
hearts. Resist him but this once, and he will never 
return. And what is the consequence of this abuse of 
the doctrine of divine agency ? The weaker part will 
believe it, and be thrown into all those violent emotions, 
which such a tremendous persuasion is calculated to 
produce. The imagination becomes violently excited. 
The nervous and intellectual systems become disor- 
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dered ; and dreams and iaocies are magnified mto di* 
vine interpositions^ that whisper hope of immortal 
bliss, or condemn to the regions of despair.-— 
Others, with stronger nerves and less excitable tem- 
peraments, walk unhurt amid the flames of this super- 
natural fire. They escape from the heat and excite- 
ment of the religious assembly, and the calm majesty 
of the silent heavens, or the stillness of God's terrestri- 
al works, dispels the phantoms which had flitted across 
their minds, and they learn to attribute all that they 
have seen aisid heard, to its true and proper cause, an 
overheated iioaginatioD. And it is well if they st<^ 
here. The more probable result is, that the contempt, 
which has thus been fastened on one form of rel^ion, 
wDl be ferever associated with every other. The mind 
having failed to be afiSecied by the most violent stimu- 
lants, becomes insec»ible to anything less potent. 
Overrun with the fruit of fimaticisra, it becomes barren 
of the fruits of righleousness. Those on the other 
hand, who have lost the balance of their minds, and 
imagined themselves the recipients of God's special in-, 
iluence, forever after become fixed in spiritual pride 
And censorious bigotry* 

This false doctrine of God's special interposition baa 
a mischievous tendency in another way. Taken, as it 
often i&i in a retrSbutory sense, it leads us to set up a 
fake standard in judging of the character of actions, 
and of men. If God punishes and cewards individuals 
in this world, by special interference, as many suppose, 
we must consider success as the seal of bis approba- 
tion ; and misfortune the token of his displeasure. Job 
ia the plentitude of his power and prosperity, is perfect 
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and upright) the favored of (rod ; and Job sitting in 
desolation, among the ashes, is a wicked man, abandon- 
ed by the favor of heaven. Paul is a murderer, or a 
God, as the reptile fixes upon, or falls innoxious from 
his hand. Jesus at the bar of Pilate, or when hanging 
on the cross, is esteemed smitten of God, and afflicted, 
and his judges and murderers most virtuous and just. 
The cause of power is the cause of God ; and the con- 
queror and the man of blood, the approved of the 
Judge oi all the eardi. So far has this doctrme been 
sometimes carried, that innocence or guilt has been 
made to depend on the supernatural interference of 
God. The civil magistrate has looked on to see the 
innocent tread unhurt upon burning plates of iron ; or 
the laws of gravitation suspended, to prevent the falsely 
accused from sinking in the bosom of the waters. 
'WTiy, I would ask the pious believer in the ' special re- 
tributory interference of God,' why will you thus throw 
an air of ridicule upon religion, by incumbering it with 
a false hypothesis ? 

By embracing other and more correct views of the 
divine governtnent, several valuable practical purposes 
will be secured ; purposes important to our virtue and 
our peace. We shall, in tlie first place, be freed from 
the bondage of superstition. By cherishing the per- 
suasion that God is the only superhuman agent in the 
universe, and that all things take place according to the 
general laws of his kingdom, we shall act securely and 
quietly under his reign. We shall look with equal se- 
renity upon the storm and the calm. We shall hear 
no fearful whisperings in the breeze, and start at no un- 
comn^on appearance in nature^ as the harbiq^er of wqq« 
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In the second place, our faith in the divine govern- 
ment will be strengthened and confirmed. The pros- 
perity of the wicked, and the affliction of the just, will 
no longer raise a doubt in our minds, that a just God is 
at the head of the universe- We see that immediate 
retribution could not take place, without infringing high- 
er and more important laws. The hand of the assas-^ 
sin could not be arrested without breaking the funda- 
mental law of the moral world, the freedom of the will. 
Hereditary wealth could not be withheld from the hands 
of the profligate, without unsettling the grounds of prop- 
erty, and destroying one of the strongest motives.to in- 
dividual exertion. 

Finally, we shall be cured of considering outward 
prosperity as the symbol of happiness, or the evidence 
of divine approbation. We shall be cured of that be- 
setting sin of ours, judging of the character by the ex- 
ternal appearance. We shall no longer^be dazzled by 
splendor and power, and pass by humble and unpre- 
tending merit. We shall believe that right is right, 
and wrong is wrong, though the united world assure us 
to the contrary. Conscience, the voice of God within 
us, tells us so. There is a Being who will finally vin- 
dicate the right and punish the vnrong, though ages roll 
away, though the earth and the elements be dissolved. 

B. B. 
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LOVE TO THS INVISIBLE GOS. 

Can we love one wbo is invisible and far from us, is 
the question asked. Invisible and far from us ! Is 
the author of nature quite invisible ? Is the preserver 
of our lives far from us ? He is indeed invisible to 
those who toiM not see him. He is far, immeasurably 
far, from those who do not wish to feel a sense of de- 
pendance on him. But the devout man sees his 
Father every wliere in the traces of his creative 
majesty ; and in the gladness of a thankful spirit, feels 
that He is ' not far from every one of us.' * Do not I 
fill heaven and earth ? saith the Lord.' ' Yea thou 
compasseth my path and my lying down.' ' Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit, or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence ?' 

But who is there that does not love something invisi- 
ble ? Is not each man's interest^ in the general vague 
apprehension of the idea, an invisible, impalpable, less 
than airy, an imaginary thing — a personification of the 
mind ? And yet do we not cling to it in devoted at- 
tachment, as if it stood up before us in all the reality 
of a solid impersonation ? 

Is not the object of every man's pursuit more or less 
invi^ble. He aspires to some great happiness which 
he sees not yet, nor knows exactly how to define. For- 
tune is to bestow some enviable lot upon him, but the 
mist of futurity has to roll away for many a day or 
year first. He is in love witli that, therefore, which, 
not only is out of sight, but out of existence ^ it does 
not exist yet. The husbandman ploughs his ground, 
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not out of the love he bears to the labor in itself; but 
something unseen mterests, something not to be found 
within the bounds of the universe has possession of his 
mind. It is intangible, unreal hope that has nestled in his 
heart. The philosopher loses all count of time in the 
absorbing search for truth. It is immaterial, abstract 
truth that engages him, not merely his books and instru- 
ments ; and at last, perhaps, he will confess that his 
fondly pursued truth has had as little and less positive 
fixedness and reality for him than the glancing colors 
of the sky. And every one. has at times cherished 
fondly the dreams of fancy^ and loved the fleeting 
forms of imagined felicity, which yet he well knew 
would never be realized. But now, here is an untir- 
ing Benefactor, whose exuberant, constant bounty 
impresses each moment upon every sense and facul^ 
his reality and fi-iendly presence. ^ 

Do we find it impossible to love a character of ex- 
alted virtue and disinterested kindness, because seas 
separate us and we never think of meeting ? Why 
then should the narrow width of a grave interdict all 
intercourse of our afiTections with the good Parent^ 
whom, ^ If pure in heart, we hope in blessedness to 
see,' as soon as we have passed that little boundary 
line ? No ! let us only take the trouble to use the 
proper means, and we shall find it an easy and a 
pleasant thing, and the great joy of our hearts, to obey 
that commandment which he who knew what was in 
man, and therefore what he was capable of doing, and 
what was best for him to do, pionounced the first and 
great commandment of his maker ; * Thou shalt love 
21 
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the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind.' 

M. 



PRAYER TO JESUS CHRIST NOT AUTHORISED BY THE 
SCRIPTURES. MR MURCH's PAMPHLET. 

We have recently received from England a pamph- 
let entitled, * Three Letters Addressed to the Rev. 
Henry Girdlestone, on Christian Unitarianism and the 
British Reformation Society. By Jerome Murch, 
Minister of the Unitarian Congregation, Diss, Norfolk,' 
from which we give the following extract. After com- 
menting on the passage, * Thomas said unto him, my 
Lord, and my God,' John xx. 28, which words he rightly 
argues, do not, on the supposition they were addressed 
to Jesus, prove that Thomas regarded him as the ob- 
ject of supreme religious homage, the author pro- 
ceeds, * The next assertion which I have to examine, 
is, that, " At our Saviour's ascension, he left his disci- 
ples in the very act of adoration." You refer for your 
authority to Luke xxiv. 62 — "And they worshipped 
him, and returned to Jerusalem with great joy." I am 
really surprised that any person who is acquainted with 
the original, should lay great stress on this passage. 
The Greek word which corresponds to " worship," is 
so frequently used to denote civil homage and respect, 
that the argument, which is founded on its application 
to Jesus, is exceedingly weak. There are also proofs 
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in the works of ancient English writers, that the word 
worship was not, in our country, considered exclusively 
applicable to religious actions. The title worshipful is 
now applied to magistrates of a certain kind ; and, in 
the marriage service, it is necessary to say, " With my 
body I thee worship.'*'^ To these instances I may add 
two of still greater importaiice. We read in 1 Chron. 
xxix. 20, that "the congregation worshipped the Lord 
and the King ;" and, in Dan. ii. 48, that " Nebuchad- 
nezzar fell down on his face and worshipped Daniel."^ 
It is well known that the kind of worship to which these 
passages refer is still very common in eastern coun- 
triefi. I believe it to be the same as that which was 
offered to our Saviour by his followers while he dwelt 
upon earth ; and, therefore, I cannot conceive it to 
authorize that supreme homage which is due to his 
God and our God, to his Father and our Father. 

* After alluding to the conduct of those who witnessed 
our Lord's ascension, you say that " ever since his 
session on the throne from the very beginning, his dis- 
ciples have prayed to him as well as to his Father. ^^ 
I am aware. Sir, that many, very many of our Lord's 
disciples have in later times addressed their devotions 
to him, but^ I believe that few, very few instances of 
this homag^are to be found in the earlier records of 
the Christian Church. You remark that " the first 
martyr died with this prayer on his lips, ' Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit ; and he kneeled down and cried 
with a loud voice, Lord lay not this sin to their charge' 
(Acts vii. 59-60.)" I think it must be difficult for one 
who has been educated in the belief that Jesus Christ 
is the Supreme Being to consider tliis passage without 
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the sentence that precedes it. . In that sentence, 
Stephen is represented by the translators of our Com- 
mon Version as calling upon God. This representa- 
tion, or rather misrepresentation, has undoubtedly de- 
ceived thousands who were ignorant that the word 
God is unauthorized by the original. As to the words 
which you quote, I feel convinced that although the 
first invocation was addressed to Jesus, the second 
was addressed to the Father. My conviction is 
strengthened by the historian's information that Stephen 
knelt before he offered up his prayer for mercy to- 
wards his persecutors. In reference to the former pe- 
tition, it must be remembered that the holy martyr had 
just been favored with a glorious vision. " Being full 
of the Holy Ghost he looked up steadfastly into heaven, 
and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God, and said, Behold, I see the heavens 
opened and the Son of Man standing on the right hand 
of God." Here we have decisive evidence, that a 
positive distinction existed between the Father and the 
Son, even after the latter had ascended up on high. 
The first invocation was assuredly not addressed to 
God, but to the Son of man. It is parallel with that 
other invocation which has been already discussed. 
These, indeed, are the only two of the same kind 
which are recorded in the New Testament. They 
are the only direct addresses to Jesus which can be 
supposed to contain the language of prayer. They 
were both prompted by very peculiar circumstances, 
and certainly furnish no authority for us to pray to 
Jesus as well as to the Father. 
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EXTRACT FROM COURATER's LAST SENTIMENTS. 

Peter Francis Courayer was born at Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy, in 1681. He was educated a Catholic, and 
never formally renounced communion with the Romish 
Chureh, though he finally rejected most of its distin- 
guishing doctrines. He drew upon himself the dis- 
pleasure of the French Clergy, by his * Dissertation on 
Ae Validity of English Ordinations,' published in 1 723; 
and to screen himself from the consequences of perse- 
cution, was obliged, a few years after, to leave France. 
He sought refuge in England, where he received very 
.flattering marks of attention and respect, from Dr 
Wake, then Archbishop of Canterbury, from Bishops 
Hare, Sherlock, and others. He continued to reside 
in England, greatly esteemed and beloved, till his 
death, in 1776^ at the age of 95. He was distinguish- 
ed among his contemporaries, for genius and learning. 
He was the author of several original works, and trans- 
lations, among the latter of which, was a translation in- 
to French of Father Paul Sarpi's History of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. At what period he embraced Unitarian 
views of Christianity, we are not informed. The De- 
claration of his ' Last Sentiments,' from which the fol- 
lowing extract is taken, bears date, March, 1767, at 
which time he was in his eighty-sixth year. It was 
first published in 1787, a few years after his death. 

' In the point of appearing before God,' thus the De- 
claration commences, ' both to fulfil the duty of sincer- 
ity, and to furnish all into whose hands this writing may 
fall, with a testimony which every person living owes 
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to truth ; urged, moreover, by my conscieuce, to de- 
clare my thoughts on the doctrines of Christianity, and 
the differences, which divide Christian societies ; I pro- 
ceed to do it, with that simplicity which becomes in- 
tegrity, in the near view of death.' 

After some remarks on ihe unity of God, which, he 
observes, * is the foundation of the Gospel,' he pro- 
ceeds : * God, willing to draw men from their errors, 
and to purify them from their sins, filled Jesus Christ 
with his wisdom, invested him with his power, commu- 
nicated to him his authority, and gave him his Spirit, 
not by measure, as to the prophets, but united himself 
so intimately with him, that Jesus Christ appeared in 
the form of God ; that he was made Lord and Christ ; 
Prince and Saviour ; that he was filled with wisdom 
and with grace ; that all the fulness of the Godhead 
resided corporeally in him ; and that he received the 
glory, the honor, the virtue, the strength, and the bless- 
ing, of his Father ; who, by the participation which he 
gave him of his power and authority, made him enter, 
at the same time, into a participation of his glory, in 
such a manner, that he who honors the Son, honors 
tlie Father who sent him. Thus God, referring always 
every thing to himself, and not terminating in Jesus 
Christ, who is no otherwise regarded than as the organ 
and the instrument of the mercy of his Father, is al- 
ways God aloncy who is the object of our adorations ; 
and there is nothing that shocks us in conceiving, that 
he can communicate himself to a man as fully, and as 
intimately, as he judges it necessary for his own glory, 
and for the salvation of mankind. ^ 

This is the explication of that intimate union of di- 
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yinity with humanity in Jesus, Christ, which, perfectly 
simple as it is, has so much divided all Christendom. 
From a willingness to find, in this intimate union of di- 
vinity with humanity, in Jesus Christ, all that we ex- 
perience in the union of the body and the soul, we have 
been thrown into embarrassments and contradictions, 
which it is impossible either to explain or to conciliate* 
We talk of hypostases, of personalities, of idioms, and 
of every thing that a dark philosophy could imagine, 
to reader things credible, of which it was unable to 
give us any notion. Some have made a ridiculous 
mixture of tlie divinity with the humanity. Others, in 
discriminating too nicely the difference, have seemed 
to place Jesus Christ only in the rank of ordinary 
prophets. Hence, the Nestorianism, the Eutycheism, 
the ApoUinarism, and the Monothelisme, which have 
excited such fatal schisms in the church, and which 
have, perhaps, as much favored the progress of Ma- 
hometanism in the East, as the ignorance of these na- 
tions, and the victorious arms of the Saracens. 

To avoid these excesses, we must abide m the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, and content ourselves with ac- 
knowledging, that God, to bring the world back to his 
knowledge, and to his worship, gave birth to Jesus 
Christ, in a miraculous manner, and united himself to 
him in a way the most close and intimate, so that it 
might be said, that Jesus Christ was in God, and God 
in him ; that all that appertained to the Father was in 
the disposition of the Son, by the communication which 
the Father had given him of his power ; that he had 
resigned all judgement to him ; that, as the Father 
could raise the dead to life, the Son could do so also; 
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that the doctrine of Jesus Christ was not his own, but 
that of his Father who sent him ; that he was only the 
same thing with liim ; that it was the Father who abode 
in him, and who did all his works ; in one word, that 
he was the Son of God, because that God, on sending 
him into the world, had sanctified him to such a de- 
gree, tliat he who saw him, saw his Father, and that 
he who believed in him, believed also in God. 

When one has once acknowledged the truth and the 
holiness of the Gospel, all this doctrine concerning the 
person of Jesus Christ, appears to me so simple, that I 
cannot conceive how it was possible to corrupt it by so 
many explications, which are good for nothing, but to 
make Christianity appear less reasonable^ and full of 
contradictions. In consequence of a continual desire 
to find new mysteries, an infinitude of imaginations 
have been consecrated 5 and it is still more lamentable, 
that these imaginations are become a part of religion, 
by the authority of some, and by the acquiescence of 
others ; so that a man passes for an unbeliever, or an 
irreligious person, if he does not subscribe to the pre- 
dominant system ^ and if he happens to have too much 
understanding to submit to received prejudices, or too' 
much fortitude to be overawed by violence. 

It is not so much the person of Jesus Christ, as his 
doctrine, tliat is the object of the Christian religion ; 
and though we ought to honor the Son as we honor 
the Father, because he had His mission, and was cloth- 
ed with His authority, it is however, to God only^ that 
Jesus Christ reclaims our attention ; and he assumes 
no other consequence to recommend himself to the 
Jews, than as having been sanctified by his Father, to 
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come and announce his doctrine ; and to instruct us in 
truths unknown to the Gentiles, and very much altered 
by the Jews.' 



' THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN/ 

This is the title of a new monthly publication which 
our Unitarian brethren in Ireland have lately been 
compelled to undertake, in consequence of the violent 
measures pursued against them by the exclusive Pres- 
byterians of that country. We quote a brief passage 
from the * Introductory Remarks,' of the first number 
of this spirited work, which shows that Orthodoxy is 
much the same there that it is here. 

* Thank God ! the horrible implements of bodily 
torture have been broken, and the flaming piles of 
martyrdom extinguished by the christian energies of 
the Civil Law ; but the dark Spirit of persecution, 
that called them into existence, still Imgers upon the 
earth. His voice sounds in the storm of controversy, 
and whispers in the breeze of affected moderation. 
He assumes a thousand varied shapes to accomplish 
his designs. With all the subtlety of the primeval 
serpent, he steals, in the guise of religion, into private 
families, and kindles the embers of strife. He glides 
into peaceful congregations, pours the deadly poison 
of falsehood into the ears of the people, and leaves 
''a waste and howling wilderness," where he found 
an Eden of peace and love. Sometimes he enters 
into the hearts of Synods and Presbyteries, in- 
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flaring them with vanity, ambition, and "all'udchari- 
tableness ;" carrying Ministers of the Gospel forward, 
in a wild career, to disturb the peace and ruin 
the families of their conscientious brethren by arts 
and exertions that would dishonor the followers of Ma- 
homet ; and sometimes he over-runs the -country in 
the form of irreligious Tracts, or Pamphlets, filled with 
groundless calumnies, or Preachers of discord, calling 
themselves Ministers of Peace ! We have seen him in 
all these forms, and many others : we have tra^^ed him, 
in his odious progress, from district to distrist: we 
have entered the once happy homes which he has 
changed into abodes of sorrow : we have beheld en- 
lightened, virtuous, venerable Ministers witliering un- 
der his malignant grasp : we have witnessed the sever- 
ing of long-tried friendships, and the disjointing of the 
whole frame of society-^-we have looked upon all 
these, and entertained a doubt whether Persecution, 
in his ancient robes of flame and blood, was really- 
more hateful, or destructive, than in his modern garb 
of saintly and hollow profession ! Tell us not that in 
these there is no persecution, because the body is not 
bound to the stake, nor stretched upon the rack. ' He 
takes my life who taketh that which doth support life ;' 
and those who unjustly deprive a faithful minister of 
the affections of his people, by misrepresentations, take 
away what he values above life itself ! There is a 
torture of the mind not less awful than that of the 
body.' 
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UNITARIAN DEDICATION, ORDINATIONS, ScC. 

April 28. The new Unitarian Church in Keene, 
N. H., dedicated. Introductory prayer and reading 
of the scriptures, by Mr Barrett of Boston ; Dedicato- 
ry prayer, by Dr Bancroft of Worcester ; Sermon, by 
Mr Sullivan of Keene, from John viii, 32, * And ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free ;' Concluding prayer, by Mr Abbot of Peter- 
borough. 

May 19. Mr William Newell, of the Theological 
School at Cambridge, ordained as Pastor of the first Con- 
gregational Church and Society in Cambridge. Introduc- 
tory prayer, by Mr Francis of Watertown ; Reading of 
the Scriptures, by Mr Stetson of Medford ; Sermon, from 
1 Cor. xvi, 14, * Let all your things be done with char- 
ity,' by Mr Greenwood of Boston ; Ordaining prayer, 
by Mr Parkman of Boston ; Charge, by Dr Flint of 
Salem ; Right hand of Fellowship, by Mr Barlow of 
Lynn ; Address to the Society, by Mr Young of Bos- 
ton ; Concluding prayer, by Mr Walker of Charles- 
town. 

May 19. Mr John Fessenden, late a Tutor in Har- 
vard University, ordained as Minister of the First Con- 
gregational Church and Society in Deerfield. Intro- 
ductory prayer, and reading of the Scriptures, by Mr 
Bailey of Greenfield ; Sermon, by Dr Lowell of Bos- 
ton, from Rom. xiv, 22, ' Hast thou faith ? have it to 
thyself before God ;' Ordaining prayer, by Mr Rogers 
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of Bernardston ; Charge, by Dr WiUard, formerly of 
Deerfield, now of Hingham ; Right hand of Fellow^p, 
by Mr Noyes of Brookfield ; Address to the Society, 
by Mr Lamson of Dedbam ; Concluding prayer, by Mr 
Barrett of Boston. 

May 20. Mr Amojs Clarke ordained as associate 
Pastor with MrTownsend, of the First Congregational 
Church and Society in Sherburne. Introductory prayer, 
by Mr Ripley of Waltham ; Reading of the Scriptures, 
by Mr Thompson of Natick ; Sermon, by Dr Kendall 
of Plymouth, from Acts iii, 26, ' Unto you first, God 
having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, 
in turning away every one of you from his iniquities ;* 
Ordaining prayer, by Mr Ritchie of Needham ; Charge, 
by Dr Pierce of Brookline ; Right Hand of Fellowship, 
by Mr Sanger of Dover ; Concluding prayer, by Mr 
White of Dedham. 

May 23. Mr Beede, late Pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church and Society in Wilton, N. H., com- 
menced his labors as Minister of the flourishing Unita- 
rian Society in Eastport, Me. 



Errata of ths Number for MAT.-^Page 207, 11th line from 
top, for commentators, read commentaries; page 208, 11th lino from 
top, for discussions, read dissensions ; 14th line, for words, read re- 
cords 
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Address, plain and serious, on 
the subject of Religion, &c., 
notice of, 239 

Affliction, temptations incident to, 
253-260-<listrust of God, 263— 
disposition *to exaggerate lost 
blessings,'254'— totho indulgence 
of melancholy, associations, 255 
—to becomcf^Mfish, 256 — -mis- 
■anthropical, 256 — and weary of 
life, 257 

Annotations on the N. T., Dab- 
ney's, character of, 132-135 

Atonement, Dr Worcester's Trea- 
tise on, 60— objections to the 
popular theory, 62-66 

V 

B. 

Belief in mysteries, in tiie modern 
sense of the term, impossible, 

" 128 

Belsham, Rev. Thomas, his char- 
acter, 137-142 

Bible, how to be read, 2G2, 203— 
qualifications necessary fully to 
understand it, 204-206- prac- 
tical parts level to every capac- 
ity, 206, 207 

Biffotry, its spirit not yet extinct, 
171— its folly and absurdity, 171 
-176 

Birth, new, what our Saviour 
meant by it, and difficulty felt by 
Nicodemus in comprehending 
him, 260-263 — its necessity at 
the present day, 263 — proprie- 
ty or the language our Saviour 
uses in describing it, 26^269 
— -means by which the change is 
effected, 269, 270 

Books for children, Bowles's new 
series; 136, 136— Juvenile, 240 



C. 

Calvinists of the present day, 
their indifference to the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Calvin, 41 

Chillingworth, Dr Jortin's opinion 
of, 169— denounced in the ' Spir- 
it of the Pilgrims,' 21, 25, 169 

Christ, in what sense called 
' Wonderful,' 74. 76— 'Counsel- 
lor,' 75, 76—' Mighty God,' 77- 
79—' Everlasting Father,' 79, 80 
— ' Prince of peace,' 80. 81— 
death of, its object, 251,^262-. 
in what sense said to bear our 
sins, 65 J 66 

Christianity, TertuUian's testimo- 
ny to its extensive diffusion,12— 
its claims to our respect, 13, et 
»egq.-^\ta doctrines ntted to in- 
spire interest, viewed simply as 
matters of speculation, 14— its 
great moral purpose, 16, 17^ 
motives to the study of it, 18-21 
— its divine origin, 19 — its evi- 
dences, gather strength by fami- 
liarity and time, 2(^~its influ- 
ence, 20, 21— designed and 
adapted to be a universal' reli- 
gion, 237-239 

Christians, in what sense said to 
have one faith, 61 — ^liberal, feel- 
ings with which they should re- 
gard their opponents, 39, 47, 48 
— ^worldly, 161-164- — specula- 
tive, 164--166 — inconsistent, 166 

Christian doctrine immutable, 161 
-155 

Christian unity, 49-69 

Children, books for, 136, 240 

Church, primitive, its liberally, 
213, 214— Catholic, sense in 
which it uses the terms heretic 
and infidel, 216-HEitopped short 
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of modern arrogance , 216 — Epis- 
copal, English and American, 
insufficient guards of ortnodoxy, 
4& 

Conditions of our acceptance with 
God; 66-73— erroneous opinions 
on the subject, 67, 68 — ^true 
principle explained and defend- 
ed, 68, et aeqq. 

Cottage Scene, 59 

Courayer, Peter Francis, biograph- 
ical notice of, 281 — his last sen- 
timents, 282->284' 

Cyprian, his admiration of Tertul- 

lian, 8 

D. 

Dabney's Annotations, character 
of. 132-136 

Dedications, Unitarian, since the 
beginning of 1829, 192, 287 

Defect of the times, 97-108 

Discipleship, obedience the test 
of 160-168 

Doddridge, Dr, no excliisionist, 
218 — ^his 'Private Correspond- 
ence,' 93-95 

E. 

Ecclesiastical polity, no mode of 
it prescribed by the Saviour, 50 

Episcopitts, expelled the Synod 
of Dort, and banished, 171 

Excitement in religion too exclu- 
isively sought by many, 227, 228 

Exhibition of a school of young la- 
dies, lines on, 122, 123 

'Everlasting Father,', how the 
l^rase is applied to Christ, 79, 

F. 

Fathers, early, not accurate critics, 
8 — ^their opinions entitled to lit- 
tle reverence, ib. — their trinity 
essentially different from the 
modern doctrine, ib. — admitted 
the strict inferiority of the Son, 
9— regarded him as distinct from 
the Father, ib. — ^whatthey meant 
by the assertion that he was of 
the same substance with the 
Father, ib. — ^never affirmed the 
Father and Son to be one nu- 
merically, ib. — supposed the 
Son voluntarily begotten or 
made, ib.— eternal only as attri- 
bute x€ the Father, ib.— cor- 



rupted the simple doctrines of 
the gospel by an infusion of Pla- 
tonism, 10--Btriclly and proper- 
ly Unitarians, ib. — in what sense 
they applied the term God to 
the Son, 112, note. 

Faith, profession of it necessary 
to constitute a Christian, 210, ei 
seqq. — test adopted by the ex- 
clusive sect arbitrary and falla- 
cious, 211 — ^faith required by Je- 
sus and his apostles, 211-213— 
by the primitive church, 213- 
214— decisions of the catholic 
church , 2 1 5 — opinions of Protes- 
tant Trinitarians, 216-220— Uni- 
tarians receive all necessary ar- 
ticles, 221 — an enlightened and 
pure, how acquired, 20 

France, religious state and pros- 
pects of, 143, 144— moral effect 
of the revolution in, 145 

Fundamental doctrines, no cata- 
logue of them can ever be made 
out, 52-^ 

G. 

Garden of Gethsemane, our Sa» 
viour's distress in, 113-122. 

God, importance of just ideas of, 
271 — erroneous views of his 
agency, 271, et »«7g— the proper 
object of christian worship 28- 
90— love to, not precluded by 
his invisibility. 276 — ^means of 
cultivating it, 35, et aeqq. 

God, how the term was used in an- 
cient times, 77 — sometimes 
equivalent to hero, or poten- 
tate, 78 — ^in what sense applied 
to the Saviour by the early Fa- 
thers, 112, note 

Grace, means of, 2*1-249 

Great minds candid and charita.- 
ble, 168 

Grotius. commends the liberali^ 
of the ancient church, 217, 218 
— condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment, 171 



Hales, John, 169 

Hare, Bp. his character of William 

Whiston, 23-25 
' He that is not against us is oa 

our part/ 38, tt uq^^ 
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Hobart, Bishop, His charge, 123 — 
extraordinary mode of arguing, 
123, 12l.--alarmed at the pro- 

gress of Unitarianism, 124r--his 
orrors of it,ib. — ^his dogmatism, 
125 — ^misstates the arguments of 
Unitarians, 126, 127— defends 
the Trinity on the ground of its 
incomprehensibieness, 127, 128 
Hour of Death, lines on, by Mrs 
Uemans, 5 

J. 

* I and my Father are one/ ex- 
plained, 109. 

Immutability of the christian doc- 
trine, 146-165 

Infidelity and profan^ness no lon- 
ger give a reputation for wit or 
wisdom, 13 

Installations, see ordinations 

Inspiration, question ef, has no 
connection with a belief or dis- 
belief of the divine origin of 
Christianity, 2^23, 224 

Institutions, religious, their ne- 
cessity, 248, 249 

Ireland, persecution of the Uni- 
tarians in, 286 

Isaiah ix, 6, explained, 73-82 — 
Grotius' opinion concerning it, 

J. 
Jesus Christ, his name oflen used 
in the Scriptures to signify his 
doctrine, 145-151 — in what 
sense said to be the * same yes- 
terday, and to-day and forever,' 
161 — chief end of his mission, 
169, 160— regarded by the Fa- 
thers of the three first centu- 
ries, as inferior to the Father 
and distinct from him, 9, 10— 
conceptions he teaches us to 
form of God, and of man's na- 
ture and destiny, 14, 16— moral 
object of his instructions, 16, 
18— union of the divinity and 
humanity in him, according to 
Courayer,282— not so much his 
person as his doctrine, which 
18 the object of the christian re- 
ligion, 284 — prayer to him not 
authorised by the Scriptures, 
S78-2Q0 — ^his distress in tne gar- 



den of Gethsemane accounted 
for, 114, etieqq. — 3ircumstances 
in his character tending to pro- 
duce it, 114-117 — in his situa- 
tion, 117-121 

Jortin, Dr John, his liberality, 
168-170 

Justin Martyr, acknowledges the 
Son and Father to be two dis- 
tinct beings, 9 — regarded as 
christians ^I who believed Je- 
sus to be the Messiah, 214 



Law of Love, 166-168 

Liberality and bigotry, 168, et 
seqq. 

Liberality of Dr Jortin, 168-170 

Locke, the friend of Liberty, 170 
— persecuted, ib. — his liberali- 
ty, 216 — his * Reasonableness of 
Christianity' referred to, 216 

Love, law of, 155-168 

Love to God formed and strength- 
ened by exercise, 35 — by re- 
flecting on his goodness as dis- 
played in outward nature, 36 — 
and in the exhibitions of moral 
beauty, 36 — by a regard to our 
conceptions of his character, 37, 
38 

M. 

Man, natural, religion of the, 226- 
— propensities of, in esteem 
among the orthodox, 226, 226 

May, Rev. S. J. extract from the 
right hand of fellowship, given 
by him at Berlin, 186-190 

Means of Grace, 241-249 

Means of cultivating love to God, 
36, etseqq. 

' Mighty God,' in what sense the 

?hrase is applied to the Saviour, 
7,79 

Minister, his duty in relation to 
public worship, 26-33 — and in- 
struction, 82-90 

Mission of Jesus, its chief end, 
159, 160 

Modes of defending the Trinity, 
123 

Murch, Jerome, his letters on 
christian Unitarianism, 278 

Mystery, how the term is used in 
the Scriptures, 128— modern 
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sense of it, ib.— mysteries in 
this sense cannot become ob- 
jects of faith, 128, 131 

N. 
New birth, 260-270 



Ordinations and installations, Uni- 
tarian, in New England, from 
Jan, 1829 to June 1830, 191, 
192, 287, 288 

Opinions of Tertullian, 7, et seqq. 

Orthodox uncharitableness, 21 

Orthodoxy mutable, 162, 215 — ^ilp 
defences artificial, 43 



Parr, Dr, light in which he regard- 
ed Unitarians, 220 

Particulars in orthodox communi- 
ties, favorable to liberal senti- 
ments, their number and ori- 
gin, 41-45 — ^their moral charac- 
ter. 45, 46 

People, their duty in relation to 
public worship, 33, 34 — and in- 
struction, 91, 92 

Persecution, religious, modes of 
in Ireland, 285 

Personal interest in religion, 177- 
186 

Preaching, its characteristics, 82- 
9 J — should be intelligible, 82- 
84— explicit, 85-87— charitable, 
87-89— and practicsl, 89, 90— 
its objeC't, 244— canting style of, 
244, et seqq. 

I^rimitive discipline and worship, 
simplicity of, 51 

Private correspondence of Dr 
Doddridge, d&c. some account 
of, 93-95 

Propensities, animal, how mani- 
fested in religion. 225, et seqq, 

Pttlpit, style proper for, 246^ 247 



Records, christian, how to be re- 
garded, 202-209 

Religion, illustrated by compari- 
son with other qualities and 
pursuits, 193-209, 241-249— its 
nature and mistnkes about it, 
193, ei seqq, — ^to be judged of as 
we judge of other things, 198, 



199 — ^its evidences how to be 
weighed, 2 JO, 202— it should be 
made the property of each one, 
177 — ^misapprehensions concer- 
ning it, 177-181 — nature cud ef- 
fects of a personal interest in, 
181-186— state of, 98-100, 103-- 
deficiency in it, to what to be 
ascribed, 101, et seqq, — ^how to 
be remedied, 108 — its great re- 
wards spiritual, 232 — how to be 
cultivated, 21-1, et seqq. — ^reli- 
gion of the natural man, 225— 

Religion, lines to 209 — religion in 
France, 143. 144 

Religious censure and recrimina- 
tion, 38, 39 



Scriptures, how to be regarded, 
202 

Sickness, temptations incident to^ 
259 

' Sister's Gift,' critical notice of, 
92-93 

' Sf)irit of the Pilgrims,' its exclu- 
siveness, 169, 170 — its shame- 
less denunciations, 21 

Sunday School Society. Boston, 
its publications, 93 



Taylor, Jeremy, on the faith ne- 
cessary to constitute a chris- 
tian, 217 

Temptations incident to afflic- 
tion, 253, 260 

Tertullitn, earliest Latin Father 
of any note, 7 — Jerome's opin- 
ion of him, ib. — induced to em- 
brace the ooinions of Montanus 
from wounaed pride, ib. — ^time 
of his death uncertain, 8 — ^re- 
garded with admiration by sub- 
sequent Fathers, ib. — his opin- 
ions, 8, et seqq. — ^held the ooc- 
trine of the strict and proper in- 
feriority of the Son to the Fath- 
er, 10, and 112, note— express- 
ly asserts that there was a time 
when the Son was not, ib.— as- 
serts the freedom of the human 
will, 11 — ^not a believer in pre- 
destination, ib.— ^d not aamit 
a total corruption c ' 
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tare, ib. — speaks of the efficacy 
of Christ's death in general and 
indefinite terms, li---says noth- 
ing about an infinite atonenr^nt, 
ib. — his testimony to the exten- 
sive difiusion of Christianity, 12 
— ^his creed, 110, 111 — contains 
no allusion to the distinctive 
doctrines of Calvinism^ HI, 112 
— according to the modern test 
would not be entitled to the 
name of Christian, 112, note. 

'The Bible Christian,' a new Uni- 
tarian publication in Ireland, 
285 

Theological School at Cambridse, 
its character and condition, 96 . 

Theology, intricate questions in, 
should be left to the learned, 
207,208 

Thought, human, to be left free, 

'To die is gain,' 260 

Trinity, modem doctrine of, un- 
known to the Fathers of the 
three first centuries, 10 — had its 
origin in Platonism, ib. — modes 
of defending it, 123, etseqq. 

U. 

Unitarianism, afibrds support in 
the hour of death, 233-237— a 
doctrine of the piimitive church 
131 — ^held probably by most 
Christians of plain understand- 
ings, in all ages, 131, 132 

Unitarianism, Christian, Murch's 
Letters on, 278 

Unitarians, absurdly charged with 



infidelity, 221 — ^their reverence 
for the Bible, and for Jesus, 222 
— ^their diligence and zeal in the 
cause of Christianity, 223— their 
views of inspiration do not af- 
fect their title to the name of 
Christians, 223, 224 
Unity, Christian, mistakes about 
it, 49 — does not require uni- 
formity of discipline and opin- 
ion, 50-^55 — in what it consists. 
65, 56 — method of securing and 
preserving it, 67-59 

W. 

Watson, Bishop, quoted, 174— 
liberal sentiments of, 175. 176 — 
on the belief necessary to con- 
stitute a Christian, 219, 220 

Whiston, William,'virulent attack 
on, in the 'Spirit of the Pil- 
grims,' 22 — ^his views of the Sa- 
viour, Arian, 22 — ^his character 
and sufferings as portrayed by 
Bp. Hare, 23-25 

Who are Christians ? 210-224 

Worship, Christian, a minister's 
du^ in relation to it, 26, et aeqq, 
— God its proper object, 28-^ 
—its form, 28-30— its sentiment, 
30-33— duty of the people in 
regard to it, 33, 34 

Worcester, Dr Noah, on the atone^ 
ment, 60. 

Y. 

Year, New, thoughts for, 1-6 

Young, Rev. A., his sermon at the 
ordination of Rev. J.W. Thomp- 
son, 237 
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